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The  University  of  North  Carolina  was  chartered  in  1789  and 
opened  its  doors  to  students  at  its  Chapel  Hill  campus  in  1795. 
Throughout  most  of  its  history,  it  has  been  governed  by  a  Board  of 
Trustees  chosen  by  the  Legislature  and  presided  over  by  the  Gover- 
nor. During  the  period  1917-1972,  the  Board  consisted  of  one 
hundred  elected  members  and  a  varying  number  of  ex-officio  mem- 
bers. 

By  act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1931 ,  without  change  of  name, 
it  was  merged  with  The  North  Carolina  College  for  Women  at 
Greensboro  and  The  North  Carolina  State  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Engineering  at  Raleigh  to  form  a  multicampus  institution  de- 
signated The  University  of  North  Carolina. 

In  1963the  General  Assembly  changed  the  name  of  the  campus  at 
Chapel  Hill  to  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  and 
that  at  Greensboro  to  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Greensboro  and,  in  1965,  the  name  of  the  campus  at  Raleigh  was 
changed  to  North  Carolina  State  University  at  Raleigh. 

Charlotte  College  was  added  as  The  University  of  North  Carolina 


at  Charlotte  in  1965,  and,  in  1969,  Asheville-Biltmore  College  and 
Wilmington  College  became  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Asheville  and  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington  re- 
spective ly. 

A  revision  of  the  North  Carolina  State  Constitution  adopted  in 
slovember  1970  included  the  following:  "The  General  Assembly 
>hall  maintain  a  public  system  of  higher  education,  comprising  The 
Jniversity  of  North  Carolina  and  such  other  institutions  of  higher 
iducation  as  the  General  Assembly  may  deem  wise.  The  General 
Assembly  shall  provide  for  the  selection  of  trustees  of  The  University 
>f  North  Carolina.  . .  ."  In  slightly  different  language,  this  provision 
lad  been  in  the  Constitution  since  1868. 

On  October  30,  1971,  the  General  Assembly  in  special  session 
nerged,  without  changing  their  names,  the  remaining  ten  state- 
supported  senior  institutions  into  the  University  as  follows:  Ap- 
palachian State  University,  East  Carolina  University,  Elizabeth  City 
>tate  University,  Fayetteville  State  University,  North  Carolina  Agri- 
cultural and  Technical  State  University,  North  Carolina  Central 
Jniversity,  North  Carolina  School  of  the  Arts,  Pembroke  State  Uni- 
ersity,  Western  Carolina  University,  and  Winston-Salem  State  Uni- 
ersity.  This  merger,  which  resulted  in  a  statewide  multicampus 
inive rsity  of  sixteen  constituent  institutions,  became  effective  on 
uly  1,  1972. 

|  The  constitutionally  authorized  Board  of  Trustees  was  designated 
he  Board  of  Governors,  and  the  number  was  reduced  to  thirty-two 
nembers  elected  by  the  General  Assembly,  with  authority  to  choose 
heirown  chairman  and  other  officers.  The  Board  is  "responsible  for 
he  general  determination,  control,  supervision,  management,  and 
lovernance  of  all  affairs  of  the  constituent  institutions."  Each  con- 
tinent institution,  however,  has  its  own  board  of  trustees  of  thir- 
sen  members,  eight  of  whom  are  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Gover- 
ors,  four  by  the  Governor,  and  one  of  whom,  the  elected  president 
I' f  the  student  body,  serves  ex  officio.  The  principal  powers  of  each 
istitutional  board  are  exercised  under  a  delegation  from  the  Board 
f  Governors. 

Each  institution  has  its  own  faculty  and  student  body,  and  each  is 
eaded  by  a  chancellor  as  its  chief  administrative  officer.  Unified 
eneral  policy  and  appropriate  allocation  of  function  are  effected  by 
ie  Board  of  Governors  and  by  the  President  with  the  assistance  of 
ther  administrative  officers  of  the  University.  The  General  Adminis- 
ation  office  is  located  in  Chapel  Hill. 

The  chancellors  of  the  constituent  institutions  are  responsible  to 
ie  President  as  the  chief  administrative  and  executive  officer  of  the 
niversity  of  North  Carolina. 


CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 


1977-1978 


Summer  Session,  1977 


First  Term 

May  23,  Monday 
May  24,  Tuesday 
June  10,  Friday 


June  17,  Friday 
June  24,  Friday 
June  27-28,  Monday- 
Tuesday 

Second  Term 

July  5,  Tuesday 
July  6,  Wednesday 
July  15,  Friday 


July  16,  Saturday 

July  29,  Friday 
August  5,  Friday 
August  6,  Saturday 

August  8-9,  Monday- 
Tuesday 


Registration. 
Classes  begin. 

Last  day  for  submitting  an  application  for  a  degree  and 
application  for  admission  to  candidacy  for  the  master's  degn 
and  last  day  for  submitting  an  application  for  doctoral  degn 
for  August  graduation. 
Last  day  to  drop  a  course. 
Last  class  day. 
Final  course  examinations. 


Registration. 
Classes  begin. 

Doctoral  dissertations  and  master's  theses  for  candidates  f 
the  August  graduation  must  be  filed  in  the  Graduate  School 
this  date. 

Written  examinations  for  master's  candidates  for  the  Augu 
graduation  may  not  be  taken  after  this  date. 
Last  day  to  drop  a  course. 
Last  class  day. 

Last  day  for  final  oral  examinations  for  the  master's  or  doctor 
degrees  for  graduation  in  August. 
Final  course  examinations. 


Fall  Semester,  1977 


August  22-25,  Monday- 
Wednesday 
August  25,  Thursday 
August  25,  Thursday 

September  5,  Monday 
September  30,  Friday 


November  12,  Saturday 
November  18,  Friday 


Registration. 
Classes  begin. 

Examination  for  proficiency  and  reading  knowledge  in  Engli: 

given  at  5  P.M.  in  101  Greenlaw. 

Holiday. 

Last  day  for  submitting  an  application  for  degree  and  an  app 
cation  for  admission  to  candidacy  for  the  master's  degree  ar 
last  day  for  submitting  an  application  for  doctoral  degree  i 
December  graduation. 

Written  examinations  for  master's  candidates  for  the  Decemb 
graduation  may  not  be  taken  after  this  date. 
Doctoral  dissertations  and  master's  theses  for  candidates  f' 
the  December  graduation  must  be  filed  in  the  Graduate  Scho 
by  this  date. 
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ovember  22,  Tuesday 
ovember  23,  Wednesday 
ovember  28,  Monday 
scember  3,  Saturday 

ecember  6,  Tuesday 
ecember  8-17 
Thursday-Saturday 
Monday-Saturday 


Last  day  to  drop  a  course. 
Thanksgiving  recess  begins  at  1  P.M. 
Classes  resume  at  8  A.M. 

Last  day  for  the  final  oral  examination  for  the  master's  or 

doctoral  degrees  for  December  graduation. 

Last  Class  day. 

Final  course  examinations. 


pring  Semester,  !  978 


muary  9-10,  Monday- 
Tuesday 

inuary  11,  Wednesday 
inuary  27,  Friday 


arch  6,  Monday 
arch  13,  Monday 
arch  24,  Friday 


arch  27,  Monday 
Dril  13,  Thursday 
pril  15,  Saturday 

Dril  22,  Saturday 

pril  27,  Thursday 
ay  1-10 

Monday-Saturday 
Monday-Wednesday 
ay  14,  Sunday 


Registration. 
Classes  begin. 

Last  day  for  submitting  an  application  for  a  degree  and  an 
application  for  admission  to  candidacy  for  the  master's  degree 
and  last  day  for  submitting  an  application  for  doctoral  degree 
for  May  Commencement. 
Spring  recess  begins  at  8  A.M. 
Classes  resume  at  8  A.M. 

Doctoral  dissertations  and  master's  theses  for  candidates  for 
the  May  Commencement  must  be  filed  in  the  Graduate  School 
by  this  date. 
Holiday. 

Last  day  to  drop  a  course. 

Written  examinations  for  master's  candidates  for  the  May 

Commencement  may  not  be  taken  after  this  date. 

Last  day  for  final  oral  examinations  for  the  master's  or  doctoral 

degrees  for  graduation  in  May. 

Last  class  day. 

Final  course  examinations. 


Commencement. 
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UNIVERSITY  POLICIES  AND  INFORMATION 


ADMISSION 


POLICIES 

The  regular  entrance  requirements  of  the  Graduate  School  must 
be  met  by  all  students  applying  for  admission  to  the  School  of  Public 
Health. 

The  applicant  must  hold  the  bachelor's  or  master's  degree  from 
an  accredited  college  or  university  with  a  grade  average  of  B  or 
better  in  the  area  of  the  major,  and  must  present  credentials  show- 
ing the  completion  of  prerequisite  courses  for  the  special  field  he 
proposes  to  undertake  in  a  graduate  program.  Applicants  with  a 
grade-point  average  below  3.0  in  the  majorcan  be  considered  only  if 
they  submit  scores  for  the  Graduate  Record  Examination. 

Work  done  in  absentia  will  not  be  counted  for  graduate  credit 
except  that,  in  certain  cases  approved  by  the  Administration,  part  of 
the  work  on  the  thesis  for  a  higher  degree  may  be  done  elsewhere. 
All  such  work,  even  when  credited,  is  subject  to  the  final  examina- 
tion required  for  the  degree. 

All  master's  degrees  are  terminal  degrees.  The  student  must  be 
readmitted  for  the  doctoral  program  if  his  Department  deems  it 
advisable  for  him  to  continue  beyond  the  master's  level. 


The  School  of  Public  Health 
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Health.  Each  new  student,  before  his  arrival  at  the  University,  is 
s  required  to  send  the  Director  of  Student  Health  Service  a  report  of  a 
I  physical  examination  properly  completed  by  his  own  physician.  The 
[health  questionnaire  is  furnished  by  the  Graduate  Office  and  in- 
jcluded  in  the  letter  of  admission.  A  former  student  who  has  been 
[  approved  for  readmission  to  the  University  and  who  has  been  away 
from  the  University  for  a  year  or  more  is  required  also  to  submit  the 
[medical  form.  Since  clearance  for  registration  will  not  be  granted 
until  all  pre-entrance  medical  requirements  have  been  met,  those 
who  arrive  in  Chapel  Hill  without  completing  these  requirements 
must  defray  the  costs  of  having  the  physical  examination,  laboratory 
lexaminations,  and  immunizations  performed  by  the  Student  Health 
Service. 

APPLICATION 

All  applicants  are  required  to  pay  a  $10.00  non-deductible,  non- 
refundable application  fee. 

The  program  of  study  is  arranged  in  a  sequence  which  makes  it 
advisable  for  students  to  enter  the  School  in  the  fall  semester. 
Admission  at  other  times  is  granted  only  for  exceptional  reasons. 
Letters  of  inquiry  regarding  admission  and  request  for  application 
i  forms  should  be  addressed  to  the  Dean,  School  of  Public  Health,  The 
[University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina.  Appli- 
cants are  urged  to  conform  to  the  deadlines  for  submitting  appli- 
cation material:  July  1  for  Fall  Semester;  December  1  for  Spring 
Semester;  May  20  for  First  Summer  Session, 
j   A  non-refundable  application  fee  of  $10.00  must  be  submitted 
with  application  for  admission  to  the  Graduate  School.  An  applicant 
who  has  been  offered  admission  may  reserve  his  place  with  pay- 
ment of  a  $25.00  deposit  which  is  credited  against  1st  semester 
i  tuition. 

Payment  by  check  or  money  order  should  be  sent  directly  to  the 
'  University  Cashier,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill, 
Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina  27514,  along  with  an  Admission  and 
Deposit  Record.  No  payment  should  be  sent  either  to  the  Graduate 
School,  to  the  School  of  Public  Health,  or  to  the  department  of  one's 
major.  Due  to  the  number  of  applicants,  we  will  not  be  able  to  hold 
your  place  if  this  deposit  is  not  received  within  three  weeks  of  the 
►  date  of  the  admission  letter. 

Students  who  make  the  deposit  and  who  attend  the  University  on 
a  fellowship,  traineeship,  or  other  award  which  pays  directly  to  the 
University  the  entire  cost  of  tuition  and  fees  may  obtain  refund  of  the 
deposit  after  November  1. 
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The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 


TUITION  AND  FEES1 

Tuition  and  fees  per  semester  for  bona  fide  residents  of  Nortr 
Carolina  are  $349.00.  For  out-of-state  students,  tuition  and  fees  pet 
semester  are  $1059.00.  In  addition,  the  following  courses  require 
field  experience  for  which  there  is  a  fee:  BIOS  301 ,  MHCH  21 2,  PHNL 
301,  $150.00  each;  PHNU  271,  $300;  ENVR  164,  $350.00;  BIOS,  302 
EPID,  315,  HADM  206,  HEED  240,  HEED  340,  MHCH  214,  NUTR  251 
PHNU  381,  PHNU  396,  PHNU  398,  $450.00  each,  and  HADM  207 
$600.00. 

Tuition  and  fees  are  due  at  registration.  Accounts  not  paid  by  th< 
first  day  of  classes  are  subject  to  a  late  payment  fee. 

The  curricula  of  certain  of  the  departments  extend  through  i 
summer  period  of  12  weeks.  For  each  six  week  period,  tuition  anc 
fees  for  graduate  students  are  $1 41 .00  for  in-state,  and  $425.00  foi 
out-of-state  students. 

Thesis  —  0  hours  credit  for  in-state  and  out-of-state  is  $60.00. 
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General.  Every  applicant  for  admission  is  required  to  make  <  forth 
statement  as  to  his  or  her  length  of  residence  in  North  Carolina.  Th* 
tuition  charge  for  legal  residents  of  North  Carolina  is  less  than  fo 
nonresidents.  To  qualify  for  in-state  tuition  a  legal  resident  mus 
have  maintained  his  domicile  in  North  Carolina  for  at  least  1i 
months  immediately  prior  to  his  classification  as  a  resident  fo 
tuition  purposes.  In  order  to  be  eligible  for  such  classification,  the 
student  must  establish  that  his  or  her  presence  in  the  State  durinc 
such  twelve-month  period  was  for  purposes  of  maintaining  a  bone 
fide  domicile  rather  than  for  purposes  of  mere  temporary  resident 
incident  to  enrollment  in  an  institution  of  higher  education. 

Domicile.  Domicile  means  one's  permanent  dwelling  place  c 
indefinite  duration,  as  distinguished  from  a  temporary  place  o 
abode;  synonymous  with  "legal  residence 


RESIDENCE  STATUS  FOR  TUITION  PAYMENT2 


tuition  and  fees  are  subject  to  change  without  notice.  Amounts  given  are  for  semester  system. 
Additional  field  fee  courses  may  be  established. 

2The  information  in  this  section  comes  from  three  sources:  (i)  North  Carolina  General  Statutes, 
Sec.  1 1 6-1 43.1 .  (ii)  A  Manual  to  Assist  the  Public  Higher  Education  Institutions  of  North  Carolina 
in  the  Matter  of  Student  Residence  Classification  for  Tuition  Purposes,  July  1976;  (iii)  Chancel- 
lor's Rules  and  Procedures  for  Residence  Classification  of  Students  for  Tuition  Purposes. 
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The  School  of  Public  Health 
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Burden  of  Proof  and  Statutory  Presumptions.  The  burden  of  es- 
tablishing facts  which  justify  classification  of  a  student  as  a  resident 
entitled  to  in-state  tuition  rates  is  on  the  applicant  for  such  classifi- 
cation. For  a  student  to  be  classified  a  resident  for  tuition  purposes, 
■;  the  balancing  of  all  the  evidence  must  produce  a  clear  preponder- 
'  ance  of  the  evidence  supporting  the  assertion  of  in-state  residence. 
Proof  of  residential  status  is  controlled,  initially,  by  two  statutorially 
prescribed  and  complementary  presumptions,  which  are  stated  in 
terms  of  prima  facie  evidence: 

a.  If  the  parents  or  court-appointed  legal  guardian  of  the  student 
?  (without  reference  to  the  question  of  whether  the  student  is  a  minor 
f  or  an  adult)  are  not  domiciliaries  (legal  residents)  of  North  Carolina, 

under  the  Statute  this  fact  constitutes  prima  facie  evidence  that  the 
student  is  not  a  domiciliary  (legal  resident),  of  North  Carolina,  un- 

'  less  the  student  has  lived  in  this  State  the  five  consecutive  years 

;  prior  to  enrolling  or  re-registering.  The  student  must  assume  the 
burden  of  rebutting  the  prima  facie  showing  by  producing  evidence 
that  he  or  she,  independently,  is  in  fact  a  domiciliary  (legal  resident) 

:  of  North  Carolina,  in  spite  of  the  nonresident  status  of  his  or  her 

I  parents; 

b.  Conversely,  if  the  parents  of  the  student  are  domiciliaries  of 
I; North  Carolina  under  the  Statute,  this  fact  constitutes  prima  facie 
^evidence  that  the  student  is  a  domiciliary  of  North  Carolina.  This 

i  prima  facie  evidence  may  also  be  rebutted  by  other  evidence  of  legal 
^residence.  If  the  student  has  neither  parents  nor  legal  guardian,  the 
^prescribed  prima  facie  evidence  rule  cannot  and  does  not  apply. 

[  Statutory  Exceptions 

a.  Grace  Period.  By  virtue  of  the  provisions  of  G.S.  116-143.1,  if  a 
I  student  has  been  properly  classified  as  a  resident  for  tuition  pur- 
poses, a  change  in  that  student's  state  of  residence  thereafter  does 
:  not  effect  in  all  cases  an  immediate  automatic  loss  of  entitlement  to 
i'the  in-state  tuition  rate.  To  qualify  forthe  grace  period,  the  following 
'conditions  must  be  satisfied: 

1 .  The  student  must  have  been  properly  classified  as  a  resident  for 
(  tuition  purposes,  on  the  basis  of  a  valid  finding  that  the  student  in 
:fact  was  a  legal  resident  of  North  Carolina  and  had  been  such  forthe 

requisite  twelve-month  period  prior  to  classification; 
I   2.  At  the  time  of  subsequent  change  of  legal  residence  to  a  state 

otherthan  North  Carolina,  the  student  must  have  been  enrolled  in  a 

public  institution  of  higher  education  in  North  Carolina. 
The  extent  of  this  grace  period,  during  which  the  in-state  rate  is 

applicable  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  student  is  not  a  legal  resident 
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of  North  Carolina,  is  twelve  months  from  the  date  of  change  in  legal 
residence,  plus  any  portion  of  a  semester  or  academic  term  remain- 
ing, as  of  the  expiration  date  of  the  twelve-month  period,  in  which 
the  student  is  enrolled. 

b.  Qualifying  Periods  for  Spouses.  By  virtue  of  the  provisions  of 
G.S.  116-143.1,  the  prescribed  twelve-month  period  of  legal  resi- 
dence required  for  entitlement  to  classification  as  a  resident  for 
tuition  purposes  may  be  shortened  on  the  basis  of  the  marital  status 
of  the  student,  in  specified  circumstances.  If  a  student  otherwise 
can  demonstrate  compliance  with  the  fundamental  statutory  re- 
quirement that  he  or  she  be  a  legal  resident  of  North  Carolina,  the 
second  statutory  requirement  relating  to  duration  of  residence  may 
be  satisfied  derivatively,  in  less  than  twelve  months,  by  reference  to 
the  length  of  the  legal  residence  of  the  spouse  of  the  student,  if  the 
spouse  has  been  a  legal  resident  of  the  State  for  the  requisite 
twelve-month  period. 

Married  Persons.  The  domicile  of  a  married  person,  irrespective  of 
sex,  is  determined  by  reference  to  all  relevant  evidence  of 
domiciliary  intent.  No  person  shall  be  precluded,  solely  by  reason  of ! 
marriage  to  a  person  domiciled  outside  of  North  Carolina,  from 
establishing  or  maintaining  legal  residence  in  North  Carolina.  No 
person  shall  be  deemed,  solely  by  reason  of  marriage  to  a  person 
domiciliary  intent.  No  person  shall  be  precluded,  solely  by  reason  of 
legal  residence  in  North  Carolina.  The  fact  of  marriage  and  the  place 
of  domicile  of  his  or  her  spouse  shall  be  deemed  relevant  evidence 
to  be  considered  in  ascertaining  domiciliary  intent. 

Minors.  A  minor  is  any  person  who  has  not  reached  the  age  of 
eighteen  years.  The  domicile  of  a  minor  is  that  of  the  father.  With  a 
few  exceptions  noted  below,  this  presumption  is  virtually  irrebutta- 
ble. If  the  father  is  deceased,  the  domicile  of  the  minor  is  that  of  thei 
surviving  mother.  If  the  parents  are  divorced  or  legally  separated, 
the  domicile  of  the  minor  is  that  of  the  parent  having  custody  by 
virtue  of  a  court  order;  or,  if  no  custody  has  been  granted  by  virtue  of 
courtorder,  thedomicileof  the  minor  isthat  of  the  parent  with  whom 
he  lives;  or,  if  the  minor  lives  with  neither  parent,  in  the  absence  of  a 
custody  award,  thedomicileof  the  minor  is  presumed  to  remain  that 
of  the  father.  Even  though  a  person  is  a  minor,  under  certain  cir-l 
cumstances  the  person  may  be  treated  by  the  law  as  being  suffi- 
ciently independent  from  his  parents  as  to  enjoy  a  species  of  adult- 
hood for  legal  purposes.  The  consequences,  for  present  purposes, 
of  such  circumstances  is  that  the  affected  person  is  presumed  to  be 
capable  of  establishing  a  domicile  independent  of  that  of  the  par- 
ents; it  remains  for  that  person  to  demonstrate  that  a  separate 
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domicile  in  fact  has  been  established.  The  circumstances  recog- 
nized as  having  the  potentially  emancipating  effect  are: 

a.  Marriage  of  the  minor  person; 

b.  Parental  disclaimer  of  entitlement  to  the  minor's  earnings  and 
the  minor's  proclamation  and  actual  experience  of  financial 
independence  from  his  parents,  with  the  actual  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  a  separate  and  independent  place  of  resi- 
dence. 

Aliens.  An  alien  holding  a  visa  which  will  permit  eventual  perma- 
nent residence  in  the  United  States  is  subject  to  the  same  considera- 
tions as  a  citizen.  An  alien  holding  a  visa  which  will  not  permit 
eventual  permanent  residence  in  the  United  States  (for  example,  a 
student  visa)  cannot  be  classified  as  a  resident. 

Military  Personnel.  The  domicile  of  a  person  employed  by  the 
Federal  Government  is  not  necessarily  affected  by  assignment  in  or 
reassignment  out  of  North  Carolina.  Such  a  person  may  establish 
domicile  for  himself  by  the  usual  requirements  of  residential  act 
plus  intent.  No  person  shall  lose  his  in-state  residence  status  solely 
by  serving  in  the  armed  forces  outside  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina. 

Property  and  Taxes.  Ownership  of  property  in  or  payment  of  taxes 
to  the  State  of  North  Carolina  apart  from  legal  residence  will  not 
qualify  one  for  the  in-state  tuition  rate. 

Change  of  Status.  A  student  admitted  to  initial  enrollment  in  an 
institution  (or  permitted  to  re-enroll  following  an  absence  from  the 
institutional  program  which  involved  a  formal  withdrawal  from  en- 
rollment) shall  be  classified  by  the  admitting  institution  either  as  a 
resident  or  as  a  nonresident  for  tuition  purposes  prior  to  actual 
matriculation.  A  residential  classification  once  assigned  (and  con- 
firmed pursuant  to  any  appellate  process  invoked)  may  be  changed 
thereafter  (with  corresponding  change  in  billing  rates)  only  at  inter- 
vals corresponding  with  the  established  primary  divisions  of  the 
academic  calendar. 

Transfer  Students.  When  a  student  transfers  from  one  North 
Carolina  public  institution  of  higher  education  to  another,  he  or  she 
is  treated  as  a  new  student  by  the  institution  to  which  he  or  she  is 
transferring  and  must  be  assigned  an  initial  Residential  Classifica- 
tion for  tuition  purposes. 

The  transfer  into  or  admission  to  a  different  component  of  the 
same  institution  (e.g.,  from  an  undergraduate  to  a  graduate  or  pro- 
fessional program)  is  not  construed  as  a  transfer  from  one  institu- 
tion to  another  and,  thus,  does  not  by  itself  require  a  reclassification 
inquiry  unless  (1)  the  affected  student  requests  a  reclassification 
I  inquiry  or  (2)  the  transfer  or  enrollment  occurs  following  the  lapse  of 
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more  than  one  quarter,  semester,  or  term  during  which  the  indi 
vidual  was  not  enrolled  as  a  student. 

Responsibility  of  Students.  Any  student  or  prospective  student  in  a(( 
doubt  concerning  his  residence  status  must  bear  the  responsibility 
for  securing  a  ruling  by  stating  his  or  her  case  in  wiritng  to  the 
admissions  officer.  The  student  who,  due  to  subsequent  events, 
becomes  eligible  for  a  change  in  classification,  whether  from  out-of-  Lr 
state  to  in-state  or  the  reverse,  has  the  responsibility  of  immediately 
informing  theOffice  of  Admission  of  these  circumstances  in  writing. 
Failure  to  give  complete  and  correct  information  regarding  resi- 
dence constitutes  grounds  for  disciplinary  action. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  student  to  pay  tuition  at  the  rate 
charged  and  billed  while  an  appeal  is  pending.  In  effect,  the  student 
who  is  classified  as  a  nonresident  atthe  time  of  tuition  billing  should 
pay  the  nonresident  rate.  Conversely,  if  a  student  is  classified  as  a 
residentatthetimeof  billing,  heorshe should  paythe  resident  rate. 

Appeals  of  Rulings  of  Admissions  Officers.  A  student  appeal  of  aL 
classification  decision  made  by  any  admissions  officer  shall  be  filed 
by  the  student  with  that  officer  in  writing  and  shall  be  transmitted  to 
the  Residence  Status  Committee  by  that  officer,  who  shall  not  vote  Jrt 
in  that  Committee  on  the  disposition  of  such  appeal.  The  student,  | 
shall  be  notif  ied  of  the  date  set  for  consideration  of  the  appeal,  and, 
on  request  of  the  student,  he  or  she  shall  be  afforded  an  opportunity 
to  appear  and  be  heard  by  the  Committee.  Any  student  desiring  to 
appeal  a  decision  of  the  Residence  Status  Committee  shall  give 
notice  in  writing  of  that  fact  within  1 0  days  of  receipt  by  the  student 
of  the  decision  of  the  Residence  Status  Committee,  and  the  basis  for 
such  appeal,  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Residence  Status  Committee, 
and  the  Chairman  shall  promptly  transmit  the  appeal  to  the  State 
Residence  Committee. 

A  complete  explanation  of  the  statute  and  the  procedures  under 
the  statute  is  contained  in  A  Manual  to  Assist  the  Public  Higher 
Education  Institutions  of  North  Carolina  in  the  Matter  of  Student 
Residence  Classification  for  Tuition  Purposes.  This  manual  and 
other  information  concerning  the  application  of  this  law  is  available^ 
for  inspection  in  the  Admissions  Offices  of  the  University. 

All  students  are  responsible  for  knowledge  of  the  contents  of  the 
statute  and  the  Manual. 

Students  or  prospective  students  who  believe  that  they  are  ent 
tied  to  be  classified  residents  for  tuition  purposes  should  be  aware 
that  the  processing  of  requests  and  appeals  can  take  a  considerable 
amount  of  time  and  that  appl  ications  for  classification  should  not  be|Jc 
delayed  until  registration,  when  the  number  of  applications  makeB( 
impossible  accelerated  handling. 
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REGISTRATION  AND  PAYMENT  OF  BILLS 

All  students  are  expected  to  report  for  registration  on  the  opening 
iaXe  of  the  fall  semester. 

Bills  for  the  fall  and  spring  semesters  are  payable  atthe  University 
Cashier's  Office  no  later  than  the  first  day  of  classes  for  each  semes- 
er.  Failure  to  pay  as  specified  will  result  in  the  assessment  of  an 
xtra  fee  of  $5.00.  This  ruling  does  not  apply  to  fellowship  students 
r  students  who  are  sent  by  agencies. 


AUTOMOBILE  REGULATIONS 

Every  student  at  the  University  who  owns  and/or  operates  an 
automobile  or  other  motor  vehicle  in  or  around  Chapel  Hill  is  re- 
quired by  University  regulations  to  register  it  with  the  Traffic  Office. 
sAoXor  vehicle  registration  is  made  each  school  year  during  the 
academic  registration  procedure.  Motor  vehicles  acquired  after  the 
ime  of  enrollment  must  be  registered  at  the  Traffic  Office  within 
orty-eight  hours  after  acquisition.  A  motor  vehicle  registration 
jticker  is  for  registration  purposes  only  and  should  not  be  con- 
strued as  a  parking  permit.  In  no  sense  does  the  sticker  guarantee 
he  student  a  parking  space.  However,  students  in  residence  halls 
nay  have  a  reasonable  expectation  of  finding  a  parking  space 
vithin  the  zone  in  which  their  registration  sticker  is  valid. 

A  complete  set  of  rules  and  regulations  governing  parking  and 
raff  ice  will  be  furnished  to  each  student  at  the  time  of  registration  of 
lis  motor  vehicle. 
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STUDENT  SERVICES 

ousing 

The  primary  objective  of  the  Department  of  University  Housing  at 
hapel  Hill  is  to  provide  a  physical  and  psychological  atmosphere 
)nducive  to  each  and  every  student  having  opportunity  to  develop 
the  utmost  his  or  her  personality,  ability  and  sensitivity.  The 
niversity  provides  residence  hall  accommodations  for  approxi- 
ately  6600  registered  students  —  undergraduate,  graduate  and 
ofessional  men  and  women.  Three  hundred  and  six  apartments 


3^  e  available  for  married  students. 
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Information  regarding  residence  hall  accommodations  is  avail-1  rteis 
able  by  writing  to:  Department  of  University  Housing,  Contracts  ;onSL 
Office,  Carr  Building,  The  University  of  North  CarolinaatChapel  Hill.l^ 
Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina  27514. 

Information  regarding  married  student  housing  is  available  by 
writing  to:  Manager,  UNC  Married  Student  Housing,  Odum  Village,  The 
Branson  Street,  Chapel  HIM,  North  Carolina  27514.  iioursi 

Nearly  800  women  and  700  men  are  housed  in  privately  ownedundre 
Granville  Towers.  The  location  is  just  off  the  UNC  campus  about  one,  orgam 
block  from  the  Carolina  Inn. 

These  supervised  residence  halls,  one  for  women  and  one  fori  to 
men,  have  a  cafeteria  dining  commons.  The  fee  charged  includes 
room  and  board.  Futher  information  is  available  from  Granville 
Towers,  University  Square,  Chapel  Hill,  N.C. 

Arrangements  for  these  accomodations  should  be  made  directly!  )r" 
with  Granville  Towers  Business  Office. 
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Laundry  And  Linen 


Direct! 


Finished  laundry  service  at  reasonable  cost  is  provided  by  the 
University  Laundry  Department  to  students  who  wish  to  use  it.  This 
service  is  available  on  a  Cash-and-Carry  basis  at  any  of  eight  Launljj" 
dry  Call  Offices.  (Students  desiring  to  do  so  may  use  the  deposi 
system  in  lieu  of  Cash-and-Carry). 

For  students  who  do  not  wish  to  provide  their  own  linen,  the 
University  Laundry  will  furnish  two  sheets,  one  pillow  case,  anc 
three  bath  towels  each  week  on  an  exchange  basis.  This  service 
available  at  all  Laundry  Call  Offices.  A  fee  of  $40.00,  which  include 
a  $10.00  refundable  deposit,  for  the  school  year  (August  throug 
May)  is  payable  when  service  is  requested. 

Pillows  may  be  rented  for  $1 .50  for  the  school  year.  Blankets  an 
available  for  a  deposit  of  $3.50  each,  with  provisions  for  a  refund  o 
$2.00  when  blanket  is  returned  in  good  condition. 

Complete  dry  cleaning  service  is  available  at  all  University  Laur 
dry  Call  Offices  on  a  Cash-and-Carry  basis. 

Coin-op  service  is  available  at  Avery,  Craige,  Ehringhaus,  James 
Joyner,  Morrison,  Odum  Village  Community  Center  and  Winsto 
Basement. 
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Student  Health 
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The  University  employes  a  staff  of  full-time  physicians  and  mair  de- 
tains a  well-equipped  infirmary  under  the  immediate  supervision  c  %  (la- 
the Director  of  Student  Health  Service.  When  a  student  is  admitted 
to  the  Infirmary,  he  is  not  charged  for  services  rendered  by  the  staf 
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ivair  He  is,  however,  required  to  pay  for  any  additional  service  — surgery, 
acts  consultations,  special  nurses,  etc.  —  recommended  by  the  attend- 
ee ling  physician. 

ieb  Recreation 

The  University  gymnasium,  swimming  pools,  tennis  courts,  golf 
course,  and  large  athletic  fields  provide  ample  facilities  for  exercise 
wland  recreation,  all  under  the  supervision  and  direction  of  a  well- 
'■w  iorganized  Department  of  Physical  Education. 

e  fc  (Libraries 

jGei  \  The  Health  Sciences  Library  is  situated  across  the  street  from  the 
School  of  Public  Health.  Other  library  facilities  include  the  various 
departmental  and  school  libraries  and  the  general  University  Li- 
brary. 
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Directory  Information 


The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  has  routinely  made 
public  certain  information  about  its  students.  Some  typical  ways 
this  has  been  done  include  the  following:  names  of  students  who 
are  selected  by  the  various  honorary  societies,  who  receive  schol- 
arships, who  make  the  Dean's  List,  who  hold  offices,  or  who  are 
members  of  athletic  teams  are  frequently  made  public.  To  facilitate 
campus  communication  the  University  annually  publishes  the 
Campus  Directory.  Some  professional  and  graduate  school  student 
groups  publish  directories  of  students  in  their  departments  or 
schools.  The  annual  commencement  program  publishes  the  names 
of  persons  who  have  received  degrees  during  the  year. 
The  Family  Educational  Rights  and  Privacy  Act  defines  the  term 
directory  information"  to  include  the  following  categories  of  in- 
formation: the  student's  name,  address,  telephone  listing,  date  and 
place  of  birth,  major  field  of  study,  participation  in  officially  recog- 
nized activities  and  sports,  weight  and  height  of  members  of  athletic 
teams,  dates  of  attendance,  degrees  and  awards  received,  and  the 
most  recent  previous  educational  agency  or  institution  attended  by 
the  student.  The  University  will  make  public  information  about  each 
student  limited  to  these  categories  in  ways  such  as  those  described 
above.  Of  course,  information  from  all  these  categories  is  not  made 
public  in  every  listing.  The  Campus  Directory  forexample,  publishes 
only  names,  addresses  and  telephone  numbers. 
Students  who  do  not  wish  to  have  any  or  all  of  such  "directory 
^  [information"  made  public  without  their  prior  consent  must  notify 
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the  Office  of  Records  and  Registration,  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  of  this  fact  in  a  signed  and  dated  statement 
specifying  items  that  are  not  to  be  published.  This  notice  must  be 
received  by  the  Office  of  Records  and  Registration  by  the  end  of  the 
registration  period  for  the  semester  or  session  of  first  enrollment  or, 
after  an  absence,  of  re-enrollment,  and  by  the  end  of  each  fall 
registration  period  thereafter. 
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THE  SCHOOL  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH 


ERNARD  G.  GREENBERG,  B.S.,  Ph.D.,  Dean  of  the  School 
HARLES  L.  HARPER,  B.A.,  M.S.P.H.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Dean 
OBERT  B.  MOORHEAD,  B.A.,  M.P.A.,  Associate  Dean 
ARRYT.  PHILLIPS,  M.D.,  D.P.H.,  Associate  Dean 
RNEST  SCHOENFELD,  A.A.S.,  B.S.,  Assistant  Dean 
'ILLIAM  T.  SMALL,  B.S.,  M.S.P.H.,  Assistant  Dean 
MMY  L.  PALLADINO,  Registrar 

ARRIET  H.  BARR,  B.A.,  M.P.H.,  Director  of  Public  Relations 
LIZABETH  J.  COULTER,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Director  of  Undergraduate 
Program 
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ADMINISTRATIVE  BOARD 

VERNA  BAREFOOT,  B.S.,  M.S.,  M.D.,  M.P.H.,  Director,  Craven  Count 

Health  Department 
REBECCA  B.  BRYAN,  M.S.,  M.P.H.,  Associate  Professor  of  Nutrition 
HILTON  T.  GOULSON,  A.B.,  M.S. PH.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Parasitology  an< 

Laboratory  Practice 
BERNARD  G.  GREENBERG,  B.S.,  Ph.D.,  Dean  of  the  School  and  Kena( 

Professor  of  Biostatistics 
JOHN  W.  HATCH,  B.A.,  M.S.W.,  Dr.  PH.,  Associate  Professor  of  Health  Edu 
cation 

GARLAND  HERSHEY,  D.D.S.,  M.S.,  Associate  Professor  of  Orthodontics 
MICHEL  A.  IBRAHIM,  M.D.,  M.P.H.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Epidemiology 
CHRISTOPHER  C.  FORDHAM  III,  M.D.,  Vice  Chancellor,  Health  Affairs 
MORRIS  A.  SHIFFMAN,  D.V.M.,  M.P.H.,  Docteur-Veterinaire,  M.G.A.,  Ph.D#asitO 

Professor  of  Environmental  Health 
EARL  SIEGEL,  B.S.,  M.D.,  M.P.H.,  Professor  of  Maternal  and  Child  Health  m 
MICHAEL  JOSEPH  SYMONS,  B.A.,  M.P.H.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  cj  ^ 
Biostatistics 

MORTON  I.  TEICHER,  M.S.W,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Social  Work 
JAMES  E.  VENEY,  B.A.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Health  Adminis  allh 
tration  The  b( 
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BERNARD  G.  GREENBERG,  B.S.,  Ph.D.,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Publ 

Health  and  Kenan  Professor  of  Biostatistics 
RUSSELL  F.  CHRISTMAN,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Environment?  ^ 

Biology 

JOSEPH  CHIKE  EDOZIEN,  D.Sc,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.  (Ed),  F.R.C.  Path.,  Professc 
of  Nutrition 

JAMES  ENNIS  GRIZZLE,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Biostatistics 
CHARLES  L.  HARPER,  B.A.,  M.S. PH.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Healt  Hants 

Administration  and  Associate  Dean  for  Community  Health  Service 
MICHAEL  A.  IBRAHIM,  M.D.,  M.P.H.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Epidemiology 
SAGAR  C.  JAIN,  B.A.,  M.A.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Health  Administratior 
JOHN  EDGAR  LARSH,  JR.,  B.A.,  M.S.,  Sc.D.,  Professor  of  Parasitology  an 

Laboratory  Practice 
NAOMI  M.  MORRIS,  B.A.,  M.D.,  M.P.H.,  Professor  of  Maternal  and  Chil 

Health 

GUY  W.  STEUART,  M.Ed.,  M.RH.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Health  Educ 
tion 

DOROTHY  McCOMB  TALBOT,  B.S.N. ,  M.A.,  M.P.H.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  c 

Public  Health  Nursing 
RICHARD  J.  ATWOOD,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Student  Representative 
LESLIE  D.  GREENE,  B.A.,  Student  Representative 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 


In  1936  a  Division  of  Public  Health  was  established  within  the 
chool  of  Medicine  at  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
ill.  The  Division  was  given  the  status  of  a  separate  School  in  1940.  It 
today,  with  the  Schools  of  Medicine,  Dentistry,  Nursing  and  Phar- 
iacy,  a  unit  of  the  Division  of  Health  Affairs  and  is  accredited  by  the 
ouncil  on  Education  for  Public  Health.  The  original  departments  of 
ie  School  were  Epidemiology,  Parasitology  (changed  in  1968  to 
arasitology  and  Laboratory  Practice),  Public  Health  Administra- 
on  (changed  to  Health  Administration  in  1969),  and  Sanitary  En- 
ineering  (changed  in  1962  to  Environmental  Sciences  and  En- 
ineering).  Five  additional  departments  are  currently  operating: 
iostatistics,  Health  Education,  Maternal  and  Child  Health,  Public 
jmin|ealth  Nursing  and  Nutrition. 

The  School  of  Public  Health  is  one  of  nineteen  such  schools  in  the 
nited  States  accredited  by  the  Council  on  Education  for  Public 
ealth.  The  mission  of  the  School  is  to  prepare  individuals  for 
Publffofessional  health  careers  aimed  at  preventing  disease  and  disabil- 
y  and  in  analyzing,  improving,  promoting,  and  maintaining  the 
™nt§9alth  of  the  public.  Students  successfully  completing  programs  of 
udy  pursue  careers  for  the  most  part  either  in  a  health  service 
gency  or  in  educational  and  other  organizations  in  such  roles  as 
jsearchers,  investigators,  teachers,  technical  specialists  and  con- 
Heal|jltants. 

As  a  part  of  the  School's  teaching,  research  and  service  respon- 
bilities,  close  affiliations  are  maintained  with  other  graduate 
TI>hools  and  departments  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  cam- 
uses,  as  well  as  with  other  schools  and  universities,  health  servic- 
dChi|s,  and  research  organizations.  Such  affiliations  are  local, 
atewide,  national,  and  international  in  scope.  The  nature  of  the 
carious  affiliations  includes  joint  sponsorship  and  effort  in  a 
umber  of  teaching  and  research  programs,  joint  faculty  appoint- 
ents,  and  establishment  of  field  training  centers  for  students  in  a 
umber  of  official  and  voluntary  international,  federal,  state  and 
>cal  health  organizations. 

In  addition  to  its  teaching  responsibilities,  the  School  of  Public 
ealth  has  two  other  major  functions:  research  and  service  to  the 
ate  and  region.  Varied  research  is  conducted  by  all  departments, 
imilarly,  all  departments  render  field  service  to  various  organiza- 
ons  and  agencies  within  the  state  and  nation  under  the  coordina- 
on  of  the  Division  of  Community  Health  Service. 
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The  Division  of  Community  Health  Service  was  organized  in  th 
fall  of  1973  to  develop  and  extend  the  service  capabilities  of  th 
School.  The  Division  was  organized  in  order  to  carry  out  th 
School's  commitment  to  community  service  as  a  part  of  its  publ 
responsibility.  The  Division  is  made  up  of  five  units,  Technical  Assi 
tance,  Continuing  Education,  the  Off-Campus  Degree  Program,  th 
Area  Health  Education  Center  program,  and  Field  Training  Coord 
nation. 

Graduate  degrees  offered  by  the  School  of  Public  Health  are  th 
Master  of  Science  (M.S.),  Doctor  of  Philosophy  (Ph.D.),  and  th 
following  professional  graduate  degrees:  Master  of  Public  Healt 
(M.P.H.),  Master  of  Science  in  Public  Health  (M.S. PH.),  Master  c 
Science  in  Environmental  Engineering  (M.S.E.E.),  and  Doctor 
Public  Health  (Dr.P.H.).  All  requirements  concerning  the  latter  de 
grees  are  administered  by  the  faculty  of  the  School  of  Public  Healt 
with  the  approval  of  the  Administrative  Board  of  the  Graduat 
School. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  is  committed  to  th 
principle  of  equal  opportunity.  It  is  the  policy  of  this  University  nc 
to  discriminate  on  the  basis  of  race,  sex,  color,  national  origi 
religion,  or  handicap  with  regard  to  its  students,  employees, 
applicants  for  admission  or  employment.  Such  discrimination 
also  prohibited  by  federal  law.  Any  complaints  alleging  failure  of  th 
institution  to  follow  this  policy  should  be  brought  to  the  attention  c 
the  Assistant  to  the  Chancellor. 

Students  in  the  School  of  Public  Health  have  all  the  rights  an 
privileges  of  the  student  body  at  The  University  of  North  Carolina 
Chapel  Hill.  They  may  take  courses  in  other  departments  of  th 
University,  North  Carolina  State  University,  and  Duke  Universit 
provided  they  are  properly  qualified  and  have  the  approval  of  the 
faculty  advisers.  Certain  courses  in  chemistry,  biochemistry,  mi 
robiology,  economics,  education,  political  sciences,  social  wor 
sociology,  anthropology,  and  statistics  have  an  especially  close  rel 
tionship  to  public  health. 

The  School  of  Public  Health  admits  only  those  students  wr 
would  be  expected  to  profit  most  by  the  educational  program  c 
fered.  It  reserves  the  right  to  limit  the  number  of  students  admitte 
to  any  course  and  drop  from  the  roll  any  student  whose  work 
unsatisfactory  for  any  reason.  It  will  be  assumed  that  all  applican 
have  assented  to  these  conditions. 
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ACADEMIC  INFORMATION 


DEGREES  OFFERED 

The  School  of  Public  Health  offers  one  undergraduate  degree, 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Public  Health,  and  six  graduate  degrees: 
Master  of  Public  Health,  Master  of  Science  in  Public  Health,  Master 
of  Science,  Master  of  Science  in  Environmental  Engineering,  Doc- 
torof  Philosophy,  and  Doctor  of  Public  Health.  Degrees  are  awarded 
in  May,  August,  and  December,  although  Commencement  exercises 
are  held  only  in  May.  All  Master's  degrees  are  terminal  degrees,  so 
that  a  student  who  desires  to  proceed  in  a  doctoral  program  must  be 
recommended  to  the  Graduate  School  by  his  major  department. 

The  general  description  of  requirements  for  each  degree  follows. 
Explanation  of  the  various  programs  of  study  in  the  different  areas 
of  specialization  isfound  underthe  heading  of  each  department  in  a 
later  section  in  the  catalogue.  For  further  information,  contact  the 
department  in  question. 
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Bachelor  of  Science  in  Public  Health 

A  four-year  course  of  study  leads  to  the  degree  Bachelor  of  Sci- 
ence in  Public  Health  (B.S.P.H.).  The  first  two  years  are  within  the 
General  College.  Upon  successful  completion  of  freshman- 
sophomore  work  in  the  General  College,  the  B.S.P.H.  candidate 
transfers  to  the  School  of  Public  Health  and  then  completes  the  final 
two  years  under  the  administration  of  this  School.  The  course  of 
study  has  four  options  for  field  concentration:  Biostatistics,  Health 
Administration,  Health  Education,  and  Nutrition.  All  options  require 
studies  outside  as  well  as  within  the  School  of  Public  Health. 

Requirements  for  the  B.S.P.H.  degree  are  as  follows: 

1.  At  least  120  semester  hours,  not  counting  required  physical 
education.  A  2.0  (C)  average  on  all  work  attempted  at  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  (which  must  be 
earned  in  a  total  number  of  hours  not  to  exceed  45  beyond  the 
minimum  graduation  requirement  of  120  hours).  Residence  in 
Chapel  Hill  for  the  last  30  hours  of  degree  credit. 

2.  A  freshman-sophomore  pattern  of  60  credit  hours  in  the  Gen- 
eral College,  which  must  include  English  1,  2,  Foreign  Lan- 
guage 1 ,  2  satisfied  at  admission  or  after  enrollment;  two  one 
semester  courses  in  the  mathematical  sciences;  Zoology  11, 
1 1 L  (or  equivalent  such  as  Biology  21 ,  21 L,  if  Zoology  41 ,  41 L 
will  not  later  be  needed)  and  one  Natural  Science  Divisional 
Elective;  three  Social  Sciences  Divisional  Electives;  three 
Humanities  and  Fine  Arts  Divisional  Electives,  and  two  semes- 
ters of  physical  education. 

3.  A  junior-senior  distribution  of  at  least  60  semester  hours  to 
include  Biostatistics  100  (or  105  or  150);  Environmental  Sci- 
ences and  Engineering  51,  Epidemiology  160  (or  161),  and  a 
minimum  of  three  electives  outside  the  School  of  Public 
Health. 

4.  A  satisfactory  major  in  one  of  the  four  fields  of  concentration 
(which  include  some  courses  that  can  be  used  as  part  of  the 
mathematical  science  requirements  and  Divisional  electives 
specified  for  the  General  College  years). 

Since  enrollment  in  the  B.S.P.H.  degree  program  is  limited,  com- 
pletion of  the  prescribed  General  College  curriculum  does  not  as- 
sure the  student  a  position  in  the  School  of  Public  Health  in  the 
lunior  year.  Student  selections  are  made  typically  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  sophomore  year  of  course  work,  on  a  competitive  basis  with 
consideration  of  academic  achievement  and  personal  qualifica- 
tions. 
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For  additional  information  and  specific  requirements  for  each 
area  of  concentration  see  "The  Undergraduate  Bulletin" 

Master  of  Public  Health 

This  program  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  individuals  already 
proficient  in  one  or  more  specialized  areas  of  academic  and/or 
professional  knowledge  pertinent  to  public  health.  The  program 
provides  opportunities  for  suitable  applicants  to  qualify  for  profes 
sional  positions  that  require  additional  knowledge  of  the  broad  field 
as  well  as  their  own  specialties. 

To  meet  this  broad  objective,  students  must  become  competent 
(1 )  in  content  areas  designed  to  emphasize  the  relation  of  man  to  his 
biological,  physical  and  social  environment,  and  to  demonstrate  the 
effect  of  this  relationship  upon  man's  physical,  mental,  and  social 
well-being,  and  (2)  in  disciplines  and  subject  areas  basic  to  public 
health  methodology. 

Field  of  Specialization 

Programs  of  study  leading  to  the  Master  of  Public  Health  degree 
are  offered  by  the  following  departments:  Biostatistics,  Environ- 
mental Sciences  and  Engineering,  Epidemiology,  Health  Adminis 
tration,  Health  Education,  Maternal  and  Child  Health,  Nutrition 
Parasitology  and  Laboratory  Practice  and  Public  Health  Nursing  (for 
various  programs  offered,  see  under  the  heading  of  each  depart- 
ment in  a  later  section  of  this  catalogue). 

Requirements  for  Admission 

The  following  are  avenues  for  admission: 

1.  Prior  doctoral  degree  (M.D.,  D.V.M.,  D.D.S.,  or  equivalent)  from 
approved  schools.  Also  other  doctoral  degrees  (Ph.D.,  etc. 
from  approved  schools,  provided  the  total  academic  prepara 
tion  has  included  at  least  six  courses  in  one  of  the  broad  areas 
germane  to  public  health  (natural  or  social  sciences)  and  two 
courses  in  the  other  broad  area. 

2.  Prior  Master's  degree  (professional  or  academic)  from  ap- 
proved schools,  provided  the  total  program  has  included  the 
minimum  number  of  courses  in  the  areas  mentioned  above. 

3.  Bachelor's  degrees  (from  approved  schools). 

a.  In  a  professional  area  that  qualifiesthe  holderforafirst  leve 
position  in  public  health,  provided  the  program  has  in- 
cluded the  minimum  number  of  courses  in  the  areas  men- 
tioned above. 
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b.  Other  Bachelor's  degrees,  provided  the  program  has  in- 
cluded a  minimum  of  ten  courses  in  one  of  the  broad  areas 
germane  to  public  health  (natural  or  social  sciences),  and 
four  courses  in  the  other  broad  area. 
In  addition,  the  undergraduate  record  of  each  applicant  must  be  a 
strong  one  overall  with  an  average  of  B  or  better  in  the  subject  of  the 
major.  Prior  experience  related  to  public  health  will  also  assist  in 
qualifying  applicants  for  admission  in  some  departments. 

Requirements  for  the  Degree 

1.  Residence.  A  period  of  residence  of  not  less  than  one  aca- 
demic year  with  a  more  extended  period  for  majors  in  various 
programs  (see  under  each  department  in  a  later  section  of  this 
catalogue). 

2.  Course  Program.  Within  the  minimum  of  30  semester  hours  of 
satisfactory  academic  work  needed  for  graduation,  all  students 
must  include  the  following  courses  required  by  the  School. 

a.  Biostatistics  100 

b.  Epidemiology  160 

c.  Health  Administration  105,  107,  or  108,  or  Health  Education 
108,  130,  133,  or  206,  and 

d.  At  leastone  course  from  ENVR,  MHCH,  NUTR,  PALP,  or  PHNU. 
Therefore,  all  candidates  are  required  to  complete  four  courses, 

three  of  which  must  be  from  outside  the  major  department. 

If  a  student  has  had  the  equivalent  of  BIOS  100  or  EPID  160,  he 
may  request  exemption  from  the  course(s)  by  discussing  the  matter 
with  the  instructor(s)  of  the  course(s).  To  protect  the  student  and  the 
accreditation  of  the  School,  all  approved  exemptions  must  be 
documented  by  filing  aform  signed  by  the  instructor(s)  involved  and 
the  head  of  his  department(s).  These  forms  are  available  in  the  office 
of  the  Registrar  and  must  be  submitted  to  this  office  in  triplicate. 

The  same  procedure  is  available  to  students  who  wish  to  substi- 
tute a  course  for  one  of  those  listed  above  in  Health  Administration 
and  Health  Education. 

3.  Admission  to  Candidacy.  An  application  for  admission  to  can- 
didacy, which  includes  the  total  course  program,  must  be  filed  with 
the  Graduate  School  about  three  months  before  the  expected  date 
of  graduation.  The  specific  deadline  is  given  in  the  "Calendar  of 
Events"  in  the  front  pages  of  this  catalogue. 

4.  Written  Report.  Each  student  is  required  to  submit  to  his  major 
department  a  report  acceptable  to  that  department.  Two  typewritten 
copies  of  the  completed  report  are  due  in  the  department  office  at 
least  one  month  before  the  degree  is  expected. 
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5.  Final  Written  Comprehensive  Examination.  This  is  limited  to 
work  taken  in  the  major  department.  The  examination  must  betaken 
not  later  than  one  month  before  the  degree  is  expected.  The  specific 
deadline  is  given  in  the  "Calendar  of  Events"  in  the  front  pages  of 
this  catalogue.  In  the  Department  of  Environmental  Sciences  and 
Engineering,  students  are  required  to  pass  an  oral  comprehensive 
examination  in  lieu  of  the  written  examination. 

6.  Time  Limitation.  All  requirements  for  the  degree  must  be  com- 
pleted within  five  years  of  the  time  the  student  matriculated  in  the 
program. 

Master  of  Science  in  Public  Health 

The  program  is  designed  to  prepare  students  for  professional 
careers  in  specialized  fields  of  public  health.  The  major  emphasis  is 
upon  specialization  in  an  area  of  proficiency  germane  to  public 
health.  However,  the  core  School  requirements  provides  for  an 
orientation  to  certain  public  health  sciences. 

Fields  of  Specialization 

Programs  of  study  leading  to  the  Master  of  Science  in  Public 
Health  degree  are  offered  by  the  following  departments:  Biostatis- 
tics,  Environmental  Sciences  and  Engineering,  Epidemiology, 
Health  Administration,  Health  Education,  Maternal  and  Child 
Health,  and  Parasitology  and  Laboratory  Practice.  The  various  pro- 
grams offered  are  listed  under  the  heading  of  each  department  in  a 
later  section  of  this  catalogue. 

Requirements  for  Admission 

1.  A  Bachelor's  degree  from  an  approved  school  in  a  program 
that  included  a  minimum  of  27  semester  hours  in  the  natural 
and/or  social  sciences. 

2.  A  strong  undergraduate  record  overall  with  an  average  grade 
of  B  or  better  in  the  subject  of  the  major. 

3.  Special  requirements  by  departments  (see  under  each  de- 
partment in  a  later  section  of  this  catalogue). 

Requirements  for  the  Degree 

1.  Residence.  A  period  of  residence  of  not  less  than  one  aca- 
demic year  with  a  more  extended  period  for  majors  in  various 
programs  (see  under  each  department  in  later  section  of  this 
catalogue). 
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Course  Program.  Within  the  minimum  of  30  semester  hours  of 
credit  needed  for  graduation,  all  students  must  include  the 
following  courses  required  by  the  School. 

a.  BIOS  100,  or  equivalent,  and 

b.  EPID  160,  or  equivalent. 

Admission  to  Candidacy.  An  application  for  admission  to  can- 
didacy, which  includes  the  total  course  program,  must  be  filed 
with  the  Graduate  School  about  three  months  before  the  ex- 
pected date  of  graduation.  The  specific  deadline  is  given  in  the 
"Calendar  of  Events"  in  the  front  pages  of  this  catalogue. 
Written  report.  Each  student  is  required  to  submit  to  his  major 
department  a  report  acceptable  to  that  department  on  some 
subject  germane  to  his  specialized  program.  Two  typewritten 
copies  are  due  in  the  department  office  at  least  one  month 
before  the  degree  is  expected. 

Final  Written  Comprehensive  Examination.  This  is  limited  to 
work  taken  in  the  major  department.  This  examination  must  be 
taken  not  later  than  about  one  month  before  the  degree  is 
expected.  The  specific  deadline  is  given  in  the  "Calendar  of 
Events"  in  the  front  pages  of  this  catalogue.  In  the  Department 
of  Environmental  Sciences  and  Engineering,  students  are  re- 
quired to  pass  an  oral  comprehensive  examination  in  lieu  of 
the  written  examination. 

Time  limitation.  All  requirements  for  the  degree  must  be  com- 
pleted within  five  years  of  the  time  the  student  matriculated  in 
the  program. 
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Master  of  Science 


The  program  of  study  leading  to  the  degree  is  offered  in  the 
Departments  of  Biostatistics,  Environmental  Sciences  and  En- 
gineering, and  Public  Health  Nursing. 

For  guidelines  on  this  degree  program,  the  reader  should  refer  to 
sections  on  the  relevant  departments,  brochures  produced  by  these 
departments,  and  the  catalogue  of  the  Graduate  School. 

Master  of  Science  in  Environmental  Engineering 

The  curriculum  leading  to  this  degree  is  designed  to  prepare  for 
the  general  field  of  sanitary  engineering  and  for  careers  in  the 
engineering  divisions  in  national,  state,  and  local  health  agencies; 
in  municipal  public  works  and  service  organizations;  in  such  indus 
tries  as  involve  sanitary  problems;  and  in  professional  engineering 
organizations  engaged  in  the  investigation,  design,  supervision  ol 
construction,  and  operation  of  sanitary  works. 

Requirements  for  Admission 

Candidates  for  this  degree  must  hold  an  engineering  degree  frorr 
an  institution  accredited  by  the  Engineers'  Council  for  Professiona 
Development  or  from  an  equivalent  foreign  institution  —  preferably 
in  civil,  sanitary,  chemical,  or  mechanical  engineering  —  where  the 
curriculum  has  involved  fundamental  work  in  chemistry,  physics 
mathematics,  and  the  engineering  sciences. 

Requirements  for  the  Degree 

1.  Residence.  A  minimum  of  one  calendar  year  (11  months)  o 
residence  for  students  who  have  graduated  with  high  credi 
from  approved  engineering  schools. 

2.  Course  Program.  Upon  admission,  there  is  a  presentation  o 
an  acceptable  program  of  study  covering  the  student's  perioc 
of  residence.  This  program  must  include  a  minimum  of  3( 
semester  hours  of  graduate  grade. 

3.  Admission  to  Candidacy.  An  application  for  admission  to  can 
didacy  which  includes  the  total  course  program  must  be  filet 
with  the  Graduate  School  about  three  months  before  the  ex 
pected  date  of  graduation.  The  specific  deadline  is  given  in  th< 
"Calendar  of  Events"  in  the  front  pages  of  this  catalogue. 

4.  Written  Report.  At  least  one  month  before  the  time  at  which 
the  degree  is  expected  to  be  conferred,  a  report  upon  some 
sanitary  engineering  project  of  the  student's  choice,  which 
may  be  a  small  piece  of  research,  the  solution  of  a  complex 
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problem  or  design,  or  a  critical  understanding  of  a  sector  of 
knowledge,  must  be  deposited  in  the  departmental  office. 
This  report  or  essay  is  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with 
the  methods  employed  in  the  acquisition,  preparation,  and 
analysis  of  material  and  to  test  his  ability  to  present  in  writing 
the  result  of  his  findings. 

Final  Oral  Examination.  This  is  limited  to  work  taken  in  the 
major  department,  including  the  written  report.  This  must  be 
taken  not  later  than  about  one  month  before  the  degree  is 
expected.  The  specific  deadline  is  given  in  the  "Calendar  of 
Events"  in  the  front  pages  of  this  catalogue. 
Time  Limitation.  All  requirements  for  the  degree  must  be 
completed  within  five  years  of  the  time  the  student  matricu- 
lated in  the  program. 


Doctor  of  Public  Health 

The  Doctorof  Public  Health  program  isdesigned  forthe  advanced 
education  of  individuals  already  possessing  the  MPH  (orequivalent) 
in  fundamental  and  applied  aspects  of  public  health  necessary  for 
the  effective  conduct  or  supervision  of  research  and  the  synthesis  of 
new  knowledge  and  techniques  into  field  application.  These  pro- 
grams emphasize  the  application  of  knowledge  to  practice,  which 
required  unusually  broad  understanding  of  the  interdisciplinary 
nature  of  public  health,  the  roles  of  various  disciplines  within  the 
field,  and  the  interaction  between  man  and  his  environment. 


Fields  of  Specialization 

Programs  leading  to  the  Doctor  of  Public  Health  degree  are  of- 
fered by  the  Departments  of  Biostatistics,  Epidemiology,  Health 
Administration,  Health  Education,  Maternal  and  Child  Health,  Nutri- 
tion and  Parasitology  and  Laboratory  Practice. 
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Requirements  for  Admission 


1.  Prior  master's  and/or  doctoral  degree(s)  from  an  approved 
school(s),  and  at  least  1 2  months  of  successful  experience  in 
public  health  practice,  which  may  be  included  as  part  of  the 
Dr.  PH.  program,  or 
isofl  2.  A  Bachelor's  degree  from  an  approved  school,  and  normally, 
at  least  three  years  of  successful  experience  in  public  health 
practice  before  entering  the  program. 
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3.  In  addition  to  the  above  experience  requirements,  all  applic- 
ants must  have  received  the  Master  of  Public  Health  degree 
(Diploma  from  Canada)  or  an  equivalent  professional  mas- 
ter's degree  in  public  health.  Those  admitted  with  the  Master 
of  Science  in  Public  Health  degree  must  complete  the  School 
course  requirements  for  the  M.PH.  degree  (page  27.) 

Requirements  for  the  Degree 

1 .  Time  required.  A  minimum  of  two  academic  years.  Ordinarily, 
the  first  year  is  spent  in  full-time  course  work  and  preparation 
of  the  research  prospectus. 

2.  Residence.  A  minimum  of  one  academic  year  in  continuous 
study. 

3.  Faculty  Committee.  Upon  entering  the  program,  each  stu- 
dent is  assigned  an  appropriate  Doctoral  Advisory  Committee 
composed  of  at  least  five  members,  all  of  whom  must  be  on 
the  Graduate  Faculty  of  the  University.  The  Chairman  pre- 
sides at  all  meetings  of  the  Committee,  schedules  all  special 
examinations  (see  below),  and  directs  the  dissertation  re- 
search. If  desired,  co-advisors  may  be  appointed  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

4.  Course  Program.  (Minimum  of  18  semester  hours  exclusive 
of  dissertation  courses  and  research.)  The  specific  courses  to 
be  taken  and  the  credits  required  will  depend  upon  the  quali- 
fications of  each  student  and  his  field  of  interest.  However, 
inasmuch  as  acquisition  of  this  degree  requires  broad  knowl- 
edge, it  is  expected  that  most  students  will  be  oblidged  to  take 
courses  from  two  or  more  disciplines  (from  within  the  SPH  or 
other  parts  of  the  University).  This  indicates  that  the  Faculty 
Committee  be  interdepartmental. 

5.  Doctoral  Examinations.  When  students  have  completed  all  of 
their  course  work  or  are  in  the  terminal  stage  of  their  course 
programs,  they  are  eligible  to  .take  the  first  doctoral  examina- 
tion. This  will  be  either  the  Doctoral  Oral  Examination  or  the 
Doctoral  Written  Examination,  depending  upon  the  policy  of 
the  major  department.  Both  comprehensive  examinations  are 
conducted  by  members  of  the  Faculty  Committee  and  are 
designed  to  test  and  measure  the  student's  knowledge  of  the 
chosen  field,  its  content,  and  methodology.  There  should 
generally  be  a  relatively  brief  time  interval  between  the  two 
examinations. 

In  the  case  of  the  Doctoral  Oral  Examination,  at  least  five 
members  of  the  Faculty  Committee  must  participate  and,  in 
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addition  to  testing  the  depth  and  breadth  of  the  student's 
knowledge,  they  must  determine  the  feasibility  of  the  disser- 
tation topic. 

6.  Admission  to  Candidacy.  After  students  have  passed  both 
doctoral  examinations,  they  must  apply  to  the  Graduate 
School  for  admission  to  candidacy.  This  admission  signifies 
that  candidates  have  completed  all  requirements  for  the  doc- 
torate except  the  dissertation  and  that  they  have  entered  the 
research  phase  of  their  program. 

7.  Research  Project.  Research  for  the  dissertation  must  be  a 
scientific  and  original  project  conducted  by  students  under 
supervision  of  their  advisers  or  co-advisers. 

8.  Dissertation.  This  must  be  of  such  scope,  independence,  and 
skillful  presentation  as  to  indicate  that  the  candidate  has 
acquired  a  mastery  of  the  research  methodology,  and  has 
contributed  new  knowledge  to  the  subject.  Two  copies  of  the 
dissertation,  approved  by  the  adviser  and  two  readers,  must 
be  submitted  to  the  Graduate  School  about  two  months  prior 
to  the  expected  date  of  graduation  (a  specific  deadline  is 
given  in  the  "Calendar  of  Events"  in  the  front  pages  of  this 
catalogue). 

9.  Application  for  Degree.  When  candidates  near  the  end  of 
their  research  and  can  anticipate  final  approval  of  their  dis- 
sertations they  should  apply  for  a  degree  in  a  particular  grad- 
uation. In  the  event  the  degree  is  not  received  in  that  gradua- 
tion, he  or  she  must  file  a  new  Application  for  Degree.  Such 
applications  must  be  filed  about  three  months  before  the  time 
scheduled  for  the  candidate's  graduation  (aspecific  deadline 
is  given  in  the  "Calendar  of  Events"  in  the  front  pages  of  this 
catalogue). 

10.  Final  Oral  Examination.  This  examination,  conducted  by  at 
least  five  members  of  the  Faculty  Committee,  must  be  sched- 
uled at  least  one  week  after  the  dissertation  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Graduate  School  for  use  in  the  examination, 
and  before  the  end  of  spring  semester  classes  for  those 
scheduled  for  May  graduation  (a  specific  deadline  is  given  in 
the  "Calendar  of  Events").  The  primary  purpose  of  this 
examination  is  to  have  the  candidate  present  and  defend  the 
dissertation,  but  other  material  may  be  included  if  the  Faculty 
Committee  desire. 

11.  Time  limitation.  All  requirements  for  the  degree  must  be 
completed  within  eight  years  of  the  time  the  student  matricu- 
lated in  the  program.  If  the  program  is  interrupted,  the  student 
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must  satisfy  all  requirements  in  effect  at  the  time  of  entrance 
or  those  in  effect  during  the  final  year  of  work. 

Doctor  of  Philosophy 

In  addition  to  the  above  graduate  professional  degrees,  the  Doc- 
tor of  Philosophy  degree  has  been  authorized  by  the  Graudate 
School  for  students  majoring  in  the  following  departments:  Bio- 
statistics,  Environmental  Sciences  and  Engineering,  Epidemiology, 
Health  Education,  and  Parasitology  and  Laboratory  Practice  (see 
under  each  department  in  a  later  section  of  this  catalogue,  and  for 
more  details  consult  the  Graduate  School  Catalogue). 


Joint  Degree  Programs 

The  School  of  Public  Health  offers  joint  degree  programs  in  con- 
junction with  the  Schools  of  Medicine,  Dentistry,  and  Law.  Underthe 
joint  degree  arrangement,  a  student  is  able  to  earn  two  professional 
degrees  in  a  period  of  time  less  than  the  total  required  by  the  two 
degrees.  Information  on  joint  degree  programs  is  available  upon 
request  from  the  Associate  Dean  for  Academic  and  Program  De- 
velopment. 


GRADES 

Grades  used  in  the  evaluation  of  the  performance  of  graduate 
students  are  as  follows: 

H-Clear  excellence 
P-Entirely  satisfactory 
L-Low  passing 
F-Failed 

No  work  falling  below  the  standard  represented  by  the  grade  L  is 
counted  forgraduate  credit.  If,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Administrative 
Board,  the  quality  of  work  of  any  student  falls  below  the  standard 
expected  of  graduate  students,  the  registration  of  such  student  will 
be  cancelled;  moreover,  any  student  who  receives  a  grade  of  F,  or 
grades  of  L  on  courses  from  a  total  of  nine  semester  hours  credit,  is 
ineligible  for  continued  graduate  study.  Additional  information  on 
academic  regulations  can  be  obtained  from  the  Graduate  School. 
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DELTA  OMEGA 

Election  to  the  Theta  chapter  of  Delta  Omega,  public  health's 
national  honor  society,  occurs  shortly  before  graduation  and  is 
based  upon  academic  achievement  and  leadership  potential. 

SIGMA  THETA  TAU 

Election  to  the  Alpha  Alpha  Chapter  of  Sigma  Theta  Tau  (National 
Honor  Society  of  Nursing)  occurs  shortly  before  graduation  for 
nurse  students  in  the  School  of  Public  Health. 


TRAINEESHIPS,  ASSISTANTSHIPS,  &  LOANS 

Federally  sponsored  traineeships  and  fellowships  are  available  to 
[properly  qualified  candidates.  Application  should  be  made  to  the 
School  of  Public  Health  at  the  time  of  application  for  admission. 
Traineeships  or  fellowships  will  not  be  awarded  until  the  student 
ihas  been  admitted  to  the  School.  A  few  graduate  assistantships  are 
available  in  some  departments.  Graduate  assistantships  are  "ser- 
vice" appointments  and  usually  require  a  reduced  load  of  academic 
|/vork.  Application  should  be  made  to  the  department  to  which  the 

I 'student  is  admitted. 
Other  work  opportunities  and  some  student  loan  funds  are  avail- 
able from  the  University  Student  Aid  Office.  Application  should  be 
nade  to  William  M.  Geer,  Director,  Office  of  Student  Aid,  300  Vance 
Building,  Chapel  Hill,  N.C. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 

Professor  Ruth  Warwick  Hay,  the  first  Head  of  the  Department  of 
3ublic  Health  Nursing,  left  a  part  of  her  estate  in  trust  for  a  schol- 
irship  which  she  wished  to  be  known  as  the  Margaret  Blee  -  Ruth 
Varwick  Hay  Scholarship.  The  income  from  the  fund  is  to  be 
iwarded  annually  as  an  honorary  scholarship  to  one  or  more  stu- 
Jents  enrolled  in  the  Department  of  Public  Health  Nursing.  A  Schol- 
irship  Committee  of  faculty  and  students  make  recommendations 
o  the  Department  Chairman  on  the  basis  of  criteria  established 
or  the  award.  An  appropriate  occasion  is  to  be  planned  each  year 
or  awarding  the  scholarship  and  recognizing  the  recipient. 
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STUDENT  UNION 

All  members  of  the  School  of  Public  Health  student  body  are 
members  of  the  Student  Union.  Its  offices  are  made  up  of  depart- 
mental representatives  and  a  central  Union  Board  which  represents 
the  entire  student  body.  A  faculty  member  serves  as  a  liaison  repre- 
sentative. Its  purpose  is  (1)  to  enhance  and  ensure  the  opportunity 
of  the  student  to  receive  an  education  of  the  highest  attainable 
quality;  (2)  to  represent  and  advocate  causes  and  interest  of  the 
student  body;  (3)  to  stimulate  interest  in  and  encourage  activities 
which  relate  to  health  in  its  broadest  sense;  and  (4)  to  function  as  a 
channel  of  communication  both  to  and  from  the  student  body. 


DEPARTMENTS  OF 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH 


BIOSTATISTICS 


CHAIRMAN  —  James  E.  Grizzle,  Professor 

REGISTRAR  —  Anne  S.  Moneyhun  -  Telephone  No.  (919)  966-1107 
FACULTY 

James  R.  Abernathy,  Professor 

Arjun  L.  Adlakha,  Research  Assistant  Professor 

Susan  W.  Ahmed,  Research  Assistant  Professor 

Raymond  H.  Baker,  Associate  Director  for  Operations,  POPLAB 

Richard  E.  Bilsborrow,  Assistant  Professor 

Martha  E.  Blake,  Lecturer 

Eliska  L.  Chanlett,  Research  Associate 

Elizabeth  J.  Coulter,  Professor 

Clarence  E.  Davis,  Assistant  Professor 

Regina  C.  Elandt-Johnson,  Professor 

Robert  C.  Elston,  Professor 

Mildred  E.  Francis,  Assistant  Professor 

Dennis  B.  Gillings,  Associate  Professor 

Bernard  G.  Greenberg,  Kenan  Professor 

Rodney  Go,  Research  Assistant 

Roger  C.  Grimson,  Research  Associate  Professor 

Priscilla  A.,  Guild,  Adjunct  Instructor 

Lillian  Guralnick,  Adjunct  Professor 

Ronald  W.  Helms,  Associate  Professor 

David  G.  Hoel,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor 

Carol  R.  Hogue,  Assistant  Professor 
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Daniel  G.  Horvitz,  Adjunct  Professor 

Ellen  B.  Kaplan,  Research  Associate 

David  G.  Kleinbaum,  Associate  Professor 

Gary  G.  Koch,  Professor 

Hans  E.  Krusa,  Research  Associate 

Roy  R.  Kuebler,  Jr.,  Professor,  Emeritus 

Lawrence  L.  Kupper,  Associate  Professor 

Charles  H.  Langley,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor 

Donald  G.  Larson,  Resident  Advisor  in  Kenya 

Kerry  L.  Lee,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor 

Forrest  E.  Linder,  Professor 

1Joan  W.  Lingner,  Assistant  Professor 

Anders  S.  Lunde,  Adjunct  Professor 

Hiranmay  Majumdar,  Visiting  Assistant  Professor 

Kadambari  Namboodiri,  Research  Associate 

William  C.  Nelson,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor 

Dana  E.  A.  Quade,  Professor 

Alfred  W.  Rademaker,  Assistant  Professor 

Wilson  B.  Riggan,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor 

Steven  J.  Samuels,  Research  Instructor 

Pranab  K.  Sen,  Professor 

Richard  H.  Shachtman,  Associate  Professor 

Babubhai  V.  Shah,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor 

Wendell  C.  Smith,  Assistant  Professor 

Alexa  M.  Sorant,  Instructor  (part-time) 

Chirayath  M.  Suchindran,  Assistant  Professor 

Michael  J.  Symons,  Associate  Professor 

Pren  P.  Talwar,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor 

Dennis  H.  Tolley,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor 

Craig  D.  Turnbull,  Assistant  Professor 

H.  Bradley  Wells,  Professor 

0.  Dale  Williams,  Associate  Professor 

The  Department  of  Biostatistics  offers  programs  of  study  leading 
to  five  graduate  degrees  as  well  as  the  recently  initiated  Bachelor  of 
i  Science  in  Public  Health  degree  (see  page  25  of  this  catalogue  and 
The  Undergraduate  Bulletin.) 

Three  master's  degree  programs  are  available. 

The  Master  of  Public  Health  degree  program  is  designed  to  pre- 
pare individuals  for  positions  in  federal,  state,  and  local  agencies 
I  that  require  knowledge  of  the  broad  field  of  public  health  as  well  as 
specialized  knowledge  of  biostatistics.  The  Master  of  Science  in 
Public  Health  degree  program  is  more  theoretical  in  content  than 
the  MPH  program  and  is  designed  to  prepare  the  student  for  a  more 
specialized  field  of  public  health.  The  Master  of  Science  degree  is 
intended  to  provide  research-oriented  training  in  theory  and 
methodology. 


1Died  February  28,  1977. 
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The  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree  program  is  designed  to  provide 
advanced,  research-oriented  training  in  theory  and  methodology  to 
prepare  individuals  especially  for  academic  careers  and  research 
positions  in  the  government  or  elsewhere.  The  Doctor  of  Public 
Health  degree  program  emphasizes  professional  training  aimed  at 
preparing  students  for  leadership  positions  in  the  general  areas  of  iEGIS 
applied  research  projects  related  to  health  problems,  and  delivery  of 
technical  statistical  services  in  the  health  field.  To  meet  these  objec- 
tives the  program  is  designed  to  equip  students  with  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  technical  aspects  of  application  of  statistical 
techniques  to  a  range  of  health  problems,  and  an  adequate  knowl- 
edge of  an  applied  area  of  public  health  in  which  the  student  will 
specialize  and  thuscan  make  meaningful  contributionsto  research. 

Graduate  admissions  are  usually  made  initially  for  study  toward  a 
master's  degree.  Time  requirements  to  obtain  the  degrees,  assum- 
ing the  departmental  requirement  of  integral  calculus  has  been  met, 
are  typically  12  months  for  the  MPH,  16  months  for  the  MSPH,  two 
academic  years  for  the  MS,  and  approximately  four  years  for  the 
doctoral  degrees. 

Biostatisticians  apply  their  quantitative  knowledge  to  a  variety  of 
special  fields  related  to  the  health  of  the  people  —  such  as  the 
physical  environment,  the  size  and  characteristics  of  the  popula- 
tion, patterns  of  disease  and  disability,  and  health  service  utilization 
and  costs.  In  recognition  of  these  different  applications  the  Depart- 
ment provides  for  the  following  speciality  options  with  biostatistics: 
biometry,  cardiovascular  disease,  data  management,  demography 
and  population  studies,  environmental  biostatistics,  genetics, 
health  services,  mental  health  statistics,  occupational  health. 

The  Department  of  Biostatistics  also  participates  in  training  pro- 
grams through  which  students  may  see  a  Master  of  Arts  (MA), 
Master  of  Science  (MS),  or  Doctor  of  Philosophy  (PhD)  degree  with  a 
major  in  statistics  and  a  minor  in  public  health  through  the  Depart- 
ment of  Statistics,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  or 
a  Master  of  Statistics  (MStat),  Master  of  Sciences  (MS),  or  doctorate 
(PhD)  with  a  major  in  statistics  and  a  minor  in  public  health  through 
the  Department  of  Statistics  at  North  Carolina  State  University  in 
Raleigh. 

Further  information  about  the  Biostatistics  training  programs  is 
available  in  brochures  which  can  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the 
Department  of  Biostatistics,  School  of  Public  Health,  The  University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina  27514. 
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ENVIRONMENTAL  SCIENCES  AND  ENGINEERING 

CHAIRMAN  -  Russell  F.  Christman,  Professor 
REGISTRAR  -  Jan  Miller  -  Telephone  No.  (919)  966-1171 


The  Department  of  Environmental  Sciences  and  Engineering  of- 
ers  five  academic  programs:  Air  and  Industrial  Hygiene,  Environ- 
nental  Chemistry  and  Biology,  Environmental  Management  and 
3rotection,  Radiological  Hygiene  and  Water  Resources  Engineer- 
ng.  The  reader  is  directed  to  the  differences  in  program  area  con- 
ent,  research  interests,  and  career  opportunities.  Descriptions  of 
?ach  area  follow  this  introduction. 

The  Master  of  Science,  Master  of  Science  in  Public  Health  and 
\/laster  of  Public  Health  degrees  are  offered  in  each  area.  The  gen- 
ral  University  and  School  of  Public  Health  requirements  for  these 
degrees  are  listed  on  pages  26-30.  The  Master  of  Science  in  En- 
/ironmental  Engineering  degree  is  offered  by  the  programs  in  Air 
and  Industrial  Hygiene  and  Water  Resources  Engineering.  See 
Dages  30-31  for  admission  and  degree  requirements.  Candidates 
or  this  degree  must  hold  an  engineering  degree  from  an  institu- 
ion  accredited  by  the  Engineers'  Council  for  Professional  De- 
.,;J/elopment  or  an  equivalent  foreign  institution.  Backgrounds  in 
iivil,  environmental,  sanitary,  chemical  or  mechanical  engineer- 
ng,  where  the  curriculum  has  involved  fundamental  work  in 
chemistry,  physics,  mathematics,  and  the  engineering  sciences, 
are  preferred.  One  and  two  year  programs  are  offered  in  each 
i.rea. 
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The  Doctor  of  Philosophy  is  offered  in  each  of  the  prog  ram  slfand 
Applicants  without  master's  degrees  are  required  to  pursue  the 
Ph.D.  via  a  master's  degree.  Students  holding  master's  degreesLerc 
from  other  institutions  may  be  required  to  enroll  for  a  second  mas-i  jhmou 
ter's  degree  in  this  department  prior  to  initiating  doctoral  work.  Thisf  oC 
requirement  is  dependent  upon  a  review  of  the  individual  student 
background  by  the  faculty.  Two  semesters  of  full-time  graduate 
study,  at  least  two  of  which  must  be  earned  in  continuous  registra 
tion  on  this  campus  are  necessary.  Based  upon  past  experience 
actual  residence  time  may  be  considered  a  minimum  of  two  yearsibertL 
following  a  master's  degree,  with  a  median  of  three  and  one-hallf^ 
years. 

Other  requirements  include  a  major  in  one  of  the  program  areasj 
and  a  supporting  program  or  minor  of  at  least  15  but  preferably  21|odhal 
semester  hours  excluding  seminar  and  research  units  selected  to  be 
a  maximum  benefit  in  the  conduct  of  the  research  and  preparation 
of  the  dissertaion.  The  Department  and  the  University  require 
knowledge  of  one  research  skill  or  foreign  language  for  the  Ph.D 
Doctoral  written  and  oral  examinations  are  customarily  given  uponfustni 
completion  of  course  work  and  prior  to  initiating  research  for  the 
dissertation.  The  defense  of  the  dissertation  is  the  final  oral  exami 
nation  for  the  doctorate.  Programs  leading  to  the  Ph.D.  are  too 
varied  to  permit  illustration. 

Interdisciplinary  studies  are  encouraged  and  coordinated  by  or 
ganizations  within  the  University  such  as  the  Institute  for  Environ- 
mental Studies,  the  Water  Resources  Research  Institute,  and  the 
Institute  for  Marine  Sciences.  Joint  programs  of  study,  such  as  the 
Graduate  Program  in  Water  Resources  Planning  and  Development  ?atmo 
with  the  Department  of  City  and  Regional  Planning  and  the  program}1^ 
in  radiological  hygiene  offered  with  North  Carolina  State  University 
in  Raleigh,  draw  on  the  specific  resources  of  each  area  with  stu 
dents  developing  their  major  interest  depending  on  their  training  in 
basic  disciplines. 

Courses  offered  by  the  Department  of  Environmental  Sciences 
and  Engineering  are  described  on  pages  91-102  of  this  catalog 
Courses  may  be  taken  at  Duke  University  and  at  North  Carolina  State  / lr" Ev 
without  payment  of  additional  tuition. 

The  Department  publishes  a  brochure,  "Programs  of  Graduate  fccoi 
Study  and  Research,"  and  a  quarterly  "ESE  Notes,"  which  are  avail 
able  on  request. 
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amiir  and  Industrial  Hygiene 

Reist,  Professor,  Program  Area  Director 
^  ahmoud  A.  Ayoub,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor 
Thijario  C.  Battigelli,  Professor 

ancis  S.  Binkowski,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor 
jJaJarren  A.  Cook,  Adjunct  Professor 
Dnald  L.  Fox,  Assistant  Professor 
avid  A.  Fraser,  Professor 
jonard  J.  Goldwater,  Adjunct  Professor 
earlDbert  L.  Harris,  Professor 
hafarvey  E.  Jeffries,  Assistant  Professor 
fman  A.  Ripperton,  Adjunct  Professor 
an  J.  Schueneman,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor 
ireafthur  C.  Stern,  Professor 

oodhall  Stopford,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor 
tobiilliam  E.  Wilson,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor 
ratioi 

J  This  program  is  designed  to  provide  graduate  instruction  for 
DhQ  udents  interested  in  pursuing  careers  dealing  with  air  pollution  or 

upoi 


dustrial  hygiene. 


The  air  pollution  specialist  program  and  industrial  hygiene  pro- 
xj  am  have  slightly  different  emphases.  Industrial  hygiene  is  that 
,0 10(  ience  and  art  devoted  to  the  recognition,  evaluation  and  control 
environmental  factors  or  stresses  arising  in  or  from  the  work- 
ace,  which  may  cause  sickness,  impaired  health  and  well-being, 
significant  discomfort  and  inefficiency  among  workers  or  among 
jlJe  citizens  of  the  community.  Air  pollution  control,  on  the  other 
ind,  is  concerned  more  with  the  general  problems  of  pollutants  in 
e  atmosphere;  their  sources,  sinks,  transformation,  transport  and 
entual  effect  on  plants  and  animals.  Both  the  fields  of  air  pol  lution 
mtrol  and  industrial  hygiene  represent  areas  of  preventive  public 
alth  where  the  professional  uses  his  knowledge  to  weigh  the  cost 
control  against  the  long  term  public  cost  of  inaction. 
Barring  exceptional  circumstances,  all  students  in  the  program 
ea  would  be  expected  to  study  Biostatistics,  BIOS  105  or  135,  in 
Idition  to  the  School  requirement  of  BIOS  100  or  103;  Epidemiol- 
'^My  in  Evironmental  Health  (EPID  162),  and  Applied  Physiology  and 
xicology  (ENVR  143).  In  addition,  each  student  should  have  a 
fsic  course  in  Air  and  Its  Contaminants  (ENVR  243)  and  Industrial 
'giene  Practices  (ENVR  242). 

For  students  primarily  interested  in  Industrial  Hygiene  a  course  in 
dustrial  Hygiene  Engineering  Control  Design  (ENVR  246)  and 
dustrial  Hygiene  Laboratory  (ENVR  244)  would  normally  be 
ggested  along  with  courses  in  Aerosol  Science  (ENVR  241),  Oc- 
pational  Safety  (ENVR  147)  and  Industrial  Medicine  (ENVR  248). 
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For  persons  interested  in  air  pollution,  Air  Pollution  Measurir 
Monitoring  and  Survey  (ENVR  144),  Air  Pollution  Control  (ENV?' 

245)  ,  and  a  course  in  meteorology,  Air  Pollution  Meteorology  (ENV!  vj 
249)  would  be  highly  recommended.  Other  suggested  course 
would  be  Aerosol  Science  (ENVR  241),  Instrumentation  and  Da 
Acquisition  (ENVR  145),  Biological  Effects  of  Air  Pollution  (ENV 

246)  and  Chemistry  of  the  Troposphere  (ENVR  247). 
Students  would  select  elective  courses  covering  such  divert 

topics  as  Radiation  Protection  (ENVR  161 ,  ENVR  263),  Environmei 
tal  Management  (ENVR  154,  ENVR  211,  ENVR  212,  ENVR  276  eragff 
Natural  Resource  Law  and  Policy  (ENVR  283),  Instrument  50 
Methods  of  Analysis  (ENVR  221)  or  Applied  Electron  Microscop 
(ENVR  1 1 5).  Other  more  specialized  programs  of  study  are  possib 
and  can  be  arranged  between  the  individual  student  and  advise 
With  the  concurrence  of  the  advisor  special  projects  and  studie 
may  be  scheduled  for  variable  credit  hours  as  either  a  readir 
(ENVR  140)  or  a  research  course  (ENVR  240). 
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This  program  is  intended  to  prepare  students  with  backgroun(lology 
in  chemistry  and  biology  for  careers  in  the  sciences  of  water  ri  )0L  1C 
sources,  ecology,  and  pollution  control.  Course  work  and  researcf lions 
opportunities  are  offered  in  aquatic  biology,  microbial  ecology,  m 
robiology,  virology,  limnology,  aquatic  analytical,  organic  and  phy|1 . pal 
ical  chemistry,  and  the  chemistry  and  biology  of  water  and  wastewi 
ter  treatment  processes 

Master's  degree  graduates  from  this  program  area  are  employe  IVf^ 
with  local,  national  and  international  agencies  and  governmer 
consulting  engineers,  and  industry.  They  serve  as  environment 
managers,  directors  of  field  and  laboratory  research  projects  and  * 


Environmental  Chemistry  and  Biology 


J.  Donald  Johnson,  Professor,  Program  Area  Director 

Russell  F.  Christman,  Professor 

Donald  E.  Francisco,  Lecturer 

James  R.  Hass,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor 

Edward  J.  Kuenzler,  Professor 

Linda  West  Little,  Associate  Professor 

John  Lyman,  Professor  Emeritus 

Mirdza  L.  Peterson,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor 

Frederic  K.  Pfaender,  Assistant  Professor 

Mark  S.  Shuman,  Associate  Professor 

Mark  D.  Sobsey,  Assistant  Professor 

Charles  M.  Weiss,  Professor 
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:;jrj[  lembers  of  teams  in  water  resources  management  and  process 
evelopment.  Ph.D.  graduates  are  employed  as  professors  at  small 
rJolleges  and  major  universities  in  Public  Health  and  Environmental 
3  J  ingineering  programs,  and  as  environmental  managers  and  direc- 
^3  Drs  of  major  environmental  laboratories  and  programs  in  local, 
ational  and  international  agencies,  government  and  industry. 
Twelve  to  21  months  is  required  for  completion  of  a  master  s 
egree  in  this  program  depending  upon  the  interest  and  ability  of 
he  student  as  well  as  the  type  of  financial  support  selected.  The 
verage  master's  student  spends  a  third  of  his  time  in  the  comple- 
Mon  of  a  research  project  and  technical  report  or  thesis.  These 
projects  are  usually  part  of  larger  grant-funded  projects  of  our 
^faculty,  which  provide  the  student  with  financial  support  as  a  re- 
earch  assistant.  Traineeships,  fellowships  and  teaching  assis- 
antships  are  also  available. 
Course  work  concentrates  in  either  the  major  of  environmental 
hemistry  or  biology.  Courses  are  also  selected  from  other  program 
ireasand  departments  in  the  School,  from  many  departments  of  the 
Jniversity  and  from  nearby  Universities.  Among  these  electives  are 
ourses  ranging  from  environmental  law  and  planning  to  physical 
:hemistry  and  phycology. 
Students  pursuing  environmental  chemistry  must  take  one 
ourse  in  ecology,  one  in  biology  and  three  courses  in  chemistry. 
Students  electing  environmental  biology  take  one  chemistry  course 
is  well  as  two  ecology  and  two  biology  courses.  In  addition,  one 
;ourse  each  in  techniques  and  applications,  environment  and 
lealth,  biostatistics,  environmental  protection,  and  an  elective  en- 
ironmental  sciences  course  are  required  for  both  specializations. 
Courses  commonly  selected  to  satisfy  the  above  requirements 
I:  Chemistry  -  ENVR  1 22,  ENVR  1 23,  ENVR  1 28,  ENVR  222,  ENVR 
\7,  CHEM  144,  CHEM  145,  CHEM  146,  CHEM  160,  CHEM  180, 
HEM  181,  GEOL  142;  Biology  -  ENVR  131,  ENVR  132,  ENVR  133, 
NVR  134,  ENVR  136,  ENVR  138,  ENVR  232,  BIOC  100,  BOTN  114: 
i  cology  ENVR  132,  ENVR  135,  ENVR  137,  ENVR  233,  ENVR  235, 
30L 1 08,  ZOOL 1 09,  ZOOL  1 46,  ZOOL  226;  Techniques  and  Appli- 
J  ations  -  ENVR  1 74,  ENVR  221 ,  ENVR  223,  ENVR  231 ,  CHEM  1 41 , 
1  IOC  100L;  Environment  and  Health  -  EPID  160,  EPID  162,  PALP 
d ph  31,  PALP  134;  Biostatistics  -  BIOS  100,  BIOS  105,  BIOS  135,  BIOS 
^4*5;  Environmental  Protection  -  ENVR  211,  ENVR  215;  Other  En- 
ronmental  Science  Electives  -  ENVR  115,  ENVR  141,  ENVR  143, 
ploj  NVR  144,  ENVR  154,  ENVR  161 ,  ENVR  171 ,  ENVR  217,  ENVR  283. 
-?  |IOS100and  EPID  162 are  required  forMSPHand  MPH  candidates. 
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Environmental  Management  and  Protection  lnTd'nl 

The 

progra 

Morris  A.  Shiftman,  Professor,  Program  Area  Director  echni( 
Emil  T.  Chanlett,  Professor 
Russell  F.  Christman,  Professor 
Philip  E.  Schambra,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor 
Alvis  G.  Turner,  Associate  Professor 
Stanley  J.  Weidenkopf,  Professor  Emeritus 
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Two  academic  tracks  are  available  in  the  environmental  mar  Stud 
agement  and  protection  program.  iave 
The  environmental  management  program  is  intended  for  person  lf09ra 
who  will  direct  and/or  supervise  environmental  protection  prd™roi 
grams.  The  major  emphasis  is  on  environmental  planning,  adminis|9enie 
tration  and  assessment,  as  well  as  environmental  policy  develop 
ment.  Newer  management  approaches  to  environmental  control  ar 
considered 

Two  levels  of  training  are  offered.  The  one-year  advanced  mar 
agement  program  is  limited  to  applicants  with  substantial  exper 
ence  in  environmental  sciences  or  engineering.  The  two-year  pre 
gram,  for  applicants  with  limited  experience,  includes  preparatio 
in  environmental  protection  supplemented  with  preparation  in  en 
vironmental  management  strategies  and  techniques.  Course  wor 
includes  Systems  Analysis  in  Environmental  Planning,  Environmer 
tal  Assessment,  Environmental  Policy  Development,  Public  Invesl 
ment  Theory,  Natural  Resource  Law  and  Policy,  Environment? 
Planning,  Environmental  Management,  Planning  of  Environment? 
Protection  Programs  and  related  courses  in  the  School  an 
University. 

The  curriculum  in  environmental  protection  is  designed  to  pre 
vide  students  with  the  scientific  principles  which  are  essential  fo|5flW 
the  operation  of  environmental  protection  programs.  It  include 
courses  in  the  applied  sciences  fundamental  to  understanding  en 
vironmental  pollution;  current  practices,  concepts,  and  tech5  ^is 
nologies  in  the  environmental  health  sciences;  and  the  basic  ele 
ments  of  program  planning  and  management 

Students  may  concentrate  in  two  areas.  The  community  environ^  da 
ment  area  prepares  environmental  planners  and  practitioner 
whose  activities  are  directed  at  the  interface  at  which  environmental0^ 
hazards  and  stresses  impinge  on  the  individual  and  community.  Th< 
program  of  study  includes  courses  in  community  sanitation,  foo< 


Prim; 

protection,  the  institutional  environment,  housing,  noise,  insect  anc  D$ely 
vector  control  and  solid  waste  as  well  as  introductory  courses  in  ai  ^ 
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and  industrial  hygiene  and  radiological  health. 

The  hospital  and  institutional  environment  area  is  a  specialized 
program  to  prepare  students  for  responsible  administrative  and 
technical  management  positions  in  the  control  of  the  health 
facilities  and  institutional  environment.  Graduates  are  employed  by 
health  care  facilities  and  official  agencies  responsible  for  evaluating 
and  accrediting  such  facilities. 

Alumni  are  employed  by  health  agencies,  other  governmental 
agencies,  industries,  and  institutions  with  comprehensive  pro- 
grams of  environmental  protection  and  control. 

Students  in  the  two-year  program  in  environmental  protection 
have  the  opportunity  to  take  further  course  work  offered  by  other 
program  areas  of  the  Department  in  the  specialized  fields  of 
prfenviron mental  protection  or  to  continue  in  the  environmental  man- 
agement program  of  study. 
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gw(j  fames  E.  Watson,  Assistant  Professor,  Program  Area  Director 
Richard  E.  Johnston,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor 
Villiam  L.  Saylor,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor 
5aul  S.  Stansbury,  Assistant  Professor 
Arthur     Waltner,  Professor 
rent  )onald  G.  Willhoit,  Associate  Professor 
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Radiological  Hygiene 


The  objective  of  the  program  in  radiological  hygiene  is  to  provide 
ompetent,  professional  personnel  to  meet  the  increasing  demand 
,  dj  )r  health  physicists  and  medical  physicists. 

Health  physics  is  a  profession  devoted  to  the  protection  of  man 
nd  his  environment  from  unwarranted  radiation  exposure.  A  health 
hysicist  is  a  person  engaged  in  the  study  and  application  of  radia- 
on  protection.  Based  on  a  knowledge  of  the  mechanism  of  radia- 
on  damage  and  radiation  protection  standards,  he  develops  and 
nplements  methods  and  procedures  necessary  to  evaluate  and 
rotect  man  and  his  environment  from  unwarranted  radiation  expo- 
re. 

I  Primarily  an  applied  branch  of  physics,  medical  physics  is  a 
jiosely  allied  scientific  discipline.  The  medical  physicist  applies 
bncepts,  methods,  and  forces  of  physics  to  the  diagnosis  and 
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treatment  of  human  disease.  Several  distinct  professional  areas 
have  emerged  for  the  medical  physicist.  These  include  the  applica 
tion  of  sources  of  radiation  to  medical  diagnosis,  therapy  and  re 
search. 

Students  enrolled  in  either  health  physics  or  medical  physics  take 
a  common  core  of  courses.  Course  electives  and  research  or  specia 
project  topics  are  selected  based  upon  whether  the  studen 
specializes  in  health  physics  or  medical  physics.  Over  the  pas 
decade,  this  program  has  produced  approximately  5%  of  this  na 
tion's  total  graduates  with  advanced  degrees  in  radiologica 
hygiene.  Employment  opportunities  exist  in  industries,  hospitals 
universities,  state  agencies  and  federal  agencies,  such  as  the 
Bureau  of  Radiological  Health,  Energy  Research  and  Developmen 
Administration,  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  and  the  Nuclea 
Regulatory  Commission. 

The  radiological  hygiene  program  has  been  conducted  since 
1961  and  offers  graduate  training  leading  to  master's  and  doctora 
degrees.  It  is  a  joint  effort  between  this  department  and  the  depart 
ments  of  Nuclear  Engineering  and  Physics  at  the  North  Carolina 
State  University  at  Raleigh.  Students  may  enter  the  prograrr 
through  either  branch  of  the  University.  This  joint  effort  expand! 
opportunities  for  health  physics  training  related  to  the  nuclea 
power  industry.  Individual  study  of  projects  in  medical  physics  ma; 
be  pursued  in  a  joint  effort  with  the  Department  of  Radiology 
School  of  Medicine.  Two  medical  physicists  in  the  Department  o 
Radiology  hold  joint  appointments  in  this  department. 

Although  the  majority  of  the  radiological  hygiene  students  hav 
held  undergraduate  degrees  in  physics  or  nuclear  engineering 
students  with  degrees  in  biology  or  chemistry  are  admissable  t< 
graduate  programs  in  radiological  hygiene.  The  course  ENVR  162 
Modern  Physics  For  Environmental  Science,  provides  training  ii 
atomic  and  nuclear  physics  applicable  to  radiological  hygiene  fo 
students  without  prior  training  in  this  area.  Basic  college  physics  i 
required. 

In  addition  to  the  biostatistics  and  the  epidemiology  course  re 
quired  by  the  School,  the  courses  which  constitute  a  core  within  thi 
program  are:  ENVR  163,  Radiation  Instrumentation;  ENVR  261 
Radiation  Biophysics;  ENVR  263,  Radiation  Hazards  Evaluation  an< 
GN  532  (NCSU),  Biological  Effects  of  Radiation.  A  student  is  nc 
required  to  take  a  core  course  if  he  has  had  equivalent  academi 
instruction  in  prior  work.  The  student's  faculty  advisor  in  consults 
tion  with  the  program  director  makes  the  determination  for  cor 
course  exceptions.  Students  may  elect  additional  courses  fror 
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within  the  Department  of  Environmental  Sciences  and  Engineering 
and  from  other  departments  at  this  University  as  well  as  from  North 
Carolina  State  University. 

If  course  work  and  research  for  the  required  technical  paper  are 
undertaken  concurrently  a  master's  degree  can  be  completed  in 
one  year.  The  average  time  required  to  complete  a  master's  degree 
is  one  and  one-half  years.  The  two  year  program  allows  the  student 
to  carry  out  a  more  intensive  research  project  and  to  take  additional 
elective  courses. 


Water  Resources  Engineering 

James  C.  Lamb,  Professor,  Program  Area  Director 

George  E.  Barnes,  Professor  Emeritus 

Milton  S.  Heath,  Professor 

Maynard  M.  Hufschmidt,  Professor 

Donald  T.  Lauria,  Associate  Professor 

F.  Eugene,  McJunkin,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor 

Forest  O.  Mixon,  Adjunct  Professor 

Daniel  A.  Okun,  Kenan  Professor 

Charles  R.  O'Melia,  Professor 

Jabbar  K.  Sherwani,  Associate  Professor 

Philip  C.  Singer,  Associate  Professor 


The  Master  of  Science  in  Environmental  Engineering  is  accre- 
dited by  the  Engineers  Joint  Council  for  advanced  training  of  stu- 
a|dents  with  Bachelor's  degrees  in  engineering  from  accredited  un- 
dergraduate programs.  Its  overall  goal  is  development  of  technical 
skills,  social  awareness  and  professional  attitudes  necessary  for 
52  efficient  entry  and  growth  in  water  resources  engineering  careers. 

The  MSEE  prgram  is  designed  to  prepare  graduates  to  enter 
|  positions  in  several  different  areas  of  water  resources  engineering, 
as  contrasted  with  training  to  fill  a  few  specialized  types  of  jobs 
within  the  profession.  Upon  completion  of  the  program  the  gradu- 
ate should  be  qualified  to  participate  in  investigation,  planning, 
J  designing,  constructing,  operating  and  regulating  water  resources 
:  261  isystems  and  programs  in  the  service  of  man.  Past  MSEE  graduates 
have  joined  many  types  of  agencies  and  organizations,  including 
m  the  federal  government,  state  regulatory  agencies,  consulting  firms, 
many  types  of  industries,  the  military  services  and  research  organi- 
zations. 

The  curriculum  is  developed  to  meet  specific  needs  and  interest 
Df  each  candidate  within  the  framework  of  flexible  overall  require- 
ments for  exposure  to  content  areas  judged  by  the  faculty  to  be 
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basic  necessities  for  the  degree.  This  is  accomplished  by  taking  a 
minimum  of  two  courses  in  Environmental  Sciences  and  one  course 
in  each  of  the  other  groups  indicated: 

Environmental  Sciences  -ENVR  1 22, 1 31 , 1 33, 1 34, 1 81 ,  281 ,  21 7 
218,  219;  Biostatistics  -  BIOS  105,  135,  145,  150,  151;  Planning  - 
ENVR  212,  282,  278,  283,  284,  285;  Water  Quality  Management  ■ 
ENVR  132,  171,  174,  174L,  176,  271,  274,  275,  276;  Design  -  ENVR 
272,  273,  277;  Master's  Problem  -  ENVR  270,  370. 

This  arrangement  provides  great  latitude  for  the  student  and 
faculty  advisor  to  plan  a  coherent  program  meeting  needs  of  the 
individual  candidate. 

The  candidate's  program  may  be  directed  toward  (1)  the  technical 
aspects  of  water  supply  and  treatment,  wastewater  collection, 
treatment  and  disposal;  and  the  control  of  water  pollution  (for  en 
vironmental  and  sanitary  engineers),  or  (2)  the  planning,  engineer 
ing,  economic  and  administrative  aspects  of  water  resources  de 
velopment  and  management  (for  water  resources  engineers  and 
planners),  or  (3)  a  combination  of  these.  The  minimum  length  of 
program  is  12  months,  although  many  students  remain  in  residence 
foran  extra  semester  or  two  to  avail  themselves  of  additional  flexibil 
ity  in  course  selection  and  independent  study. 

Other  degrees  available  at  the  Master's  level  in  water  resources 
engineering  include  the  MS,  MSPH  and  MPH.  These  permit  ad 
vanced  training  of  interdisciplinary  professionals  for  participation 
in  water  resources  planning  activities  and  allow  more  flexibility  for 
engineers  wishing  to  prepare  for  practice  across  broad  aspects  of 
the  field.  Occasionally,  engineers  employed  by  health  agencies  are 
encouraged  or  required  by  them  to  obtain  MPH  or  MSPH  degrees 
often  in  preparation  for  administrative  posts.  These  candidates  may 
require  less  emphasison  design  orothertechnological  aspects  and 
more  on  administration  of  water  resources  or  community  health 
programs.  Science  or  engineering  students  interested  in  interdis- 
ciplinary aspects  of  water  resources  planning  may  wish  to  prepare 
for  careers  based  on  operations  research,  systems  analysis,  re 
source  economics  and  other  areas  not  directly  related  to  the  design 
construction  or  operation  of  water  resources  systems. 

The  Ph.D.  degree  with  a  major  in  water  resources  engineering 
provides  the  student  with  more  in-depth  knowledge  through  further 
course  work  in  water  resources  engineering,  a  minor  or  other  pro- 
gram of  study  supporting  the  chosen  area  of  research,  and  an 
intensive  period  of  research.  The  goal  is  to  develop  understanding 
beyond  that  acquired  at  the  Master's  level  of  current  problems  in  the 
field,  including  techniques  for  their  identification,  evaluation  and 
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solution.  The  candidate  must  master  methods  for  acquiring  knowl- 
edge from  various  fields  required  to  solve  future  problems, 
techniques  for  applying  that  knowledge  to  synthesize  new  solutions 
for  new  water  resources  problems,  and  communication  of  investi- 
gational results  to  others  through  oral  and  written  presentations. 

Many  of  our  Ph.D.  graduates  have  contributed  greatly  to  the 
profession  by  becoming  productive  academicians  and  training  fu- 
ture generations  of  water  resources  engineers.  Others  make  major 
contributions  through  developing  new  knowlege  as  members  of 
research  organizations  and  academic  institutions.  Many  engage  in 
full  or  part-time  consulting,  using  their  advanced  knowledge  to 
assist  in  solving  current  problems  and  planning  to  meet  future 
needs. 


EPIDEMIOLOGY 


CHAIRMAN  —  Michel  A.  Ibrahim,  Professor 

REGISTRAR  —  Joyce  Crawford  —  Telephone  No.  (919)  966-2241 

FACULTY 

Dragana  Andjelkovich,  Assistant  Professor 
Caroline  Becker,  Assistant  Professor 
Kenneth  Bridbord,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor 
1John  C.  Cassel,  Alumni  Distinguished  Professor 
Joan  Cornoni-Huntley,  Associate  Professor 
David  C.  Deubner,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor 
John  Thomas  Fulton,  Professor  Emeritus 
Stephen  H.  Gehlbach,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor 
Seymour  Grufferman,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor 
Carol  Groover  Hayes,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor 
Gerardo  Heiss,  Research  Assistant  Professor 
Michael  D.  Hogan,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor 
James  S.  House,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor 
Barbara  Sorenson  Hulka,  Associate  Professor 
Sherman  A.  James,  Assistant  Professor 


1Died  October  24,  1976. 
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Berton  H.  Kaplan,  Professor 

David  G.  Kleinbaum,  Associate  Professor 

G.  J.  Love,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor 

Eugene  S.  Mayer,  Assistant  Professor 

Abdel  R.  Omran,  Professor 

Ralph  Clinton  Patrick,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor 

Samuel  M.  Putnam,  Assistant  Professor 

Fredric  J.  Romm,  Research  Assistant  Professor 

Carl  M.  Shy,  Research  Professor 

Cecil  Slome,  Professor 

Allan  H.  Smith,  Research  Assistant  Professor 

James  Stebbings,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor 

Herman  A.  Tyroler,  Professor 

Edward  H.  Wagner,  Assistant  Professor 

Carolyn  A.  Williams,  Assistant  Professor 


The  Department  of  Epidemiology  offers  research  training  in  six 
specialized  areas:  Cancer,  cardiovascular  diseases,  environment, 
health  service/clinical  epidemiology,  population/family  planning, 
and  psychosocial  factors.  The  study  program  includes  courses, 
iBeminars,  and  tutorials  designed  to  help  the  student  achieve  re- 
isearch  and  teaching  skills  in  epidemiology. 

Students  wishing  to  enroll  in  the  program  should  have  demon- 
strated competence  in  either  the  biomedical,  behavioral,  or  quan- 
titative sciences. 

The  degrees  offered  by  the  Department  are  Master  of  Public 
Health,  Master  of  Science  in  Public  Health,  Doctor  of  Public  Health, 
and  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  The  MPH  degree  program  is  a  one-year 
course  of  study  designed  for  persons  with  terminal  professional 
iegrees  in  the  biomedical  or  the  behavioral  sciences.  Students  are 
rained  for  professional  public  health  practice  or  for  teaching  posi- 
tions, usually  in  schools  of  med  icine.  Thirty  semester  hours  of  credit 
ire  required  for  this  degree,  including  the  School  core  courses  as 
stated  on  page  27.  Beyond  this  core,  the  faculty  advisor  and  the 
student  design  a  curriculum  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  individual 
student.  A  final  written  examination  and  a  major  paper  are  also 
Required  by  the  Department  for  the  degree. 

Designed  primarily  but  not  exclusively  for  persons  without  termi- 
lal  professional  degrees  who  wish  to  continue  working  toward  a 
ph.D.  degree,  the  two-year  MSPH  program  prepares  students  for 
nid-level  research  positions  in  health  or  research  agencies.  Within 
he  minimum  of  thirty  semester  hours  of  credit  all  students  must 
ake  the  basic  course  in  biostatistics  and  in  epidemiology.  The 
emainder  of  the  curriculum  is  designed  with  the  faculty  advisor  to 
neet  the  needs  of  the  individual  student.  All  MPH  and  MSPH  candi- 
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dates  must  complete  a  final  written  examination  and  present  their 
completed  work  on  a  scheduled  Master's  Presentation  Day. 

Students  in  programs  leading  to  the  Doctorof  Public  Health  orthe 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree  must  satisfy  the  Graduate  School 
residency  requirements  as  specified  in  the  Graduate  School  Hand- 
book and  pages  31-34  in  this  catalogue  and  demonstrate  ability  to 
use  the  computer.  At  least  three  semester  hours  of  credit  must  be  for 
the  dissertation  course,  Epidemiology  394.  Beyond  these  require- 
ments, each  student's  program  is  planned  individually. 

At  a  suitable  time  during  the  student's  residency  a  qualifying 
examination  is  given,  covering  biological,  social  and  quantitative 
areas.  Until  the  qualifying  examination  has  been  successfully  com- 
pleted, the  admission  is  considered  provisional. 

A  doctoral  student  must  complete  both  a  written  and  an  oral 
examination,  and  submit  and  defend  adissertation  which  entailsthe 
collection  and  analysis  of  original  data.  The  research  problem  must 
be  original  and  demonstrate  a  highly  sophisticated  level  of  skill. 

The  Department  of  Epidemiology  maintains  strong  relationships 
with  other  departments  and  schools  of  the  University.  Since  the 
program  of  study  is  designed  around  the  unique  interests  of  the 
individual  student  and  the  requirements  of  the  research  proposal, 
students  are  encouraged  to  utilize  the  resources  of  the  University. 
Students  may  take  courses  in  the  Departments  of  Biostatistics, 
Environmental  Sciences  and  Engineering,  Health  Administration, 
Nutrition  and  others  within  the  School  of  Public  Health.  Relevant 
courses  in  the  Schools  of  Medicine,  Dentistry,  Nursing,  and  Phar 
macy  and  the  Departments  of  Sociology,  Psychology,  and  An 
thropology  are  also  available. 

The  faculty  of  the  Department  of  Epidemiology  believes  strongly 
in  the  apprenticeship  mode  of  learning.  Students  in  Epidemiology 
are  not  expected  to  attend  a  specific  number  or  type  of  courses  but, 
in  addition  to  completing  the  courses  and  credit  hours  required  by 
the  School,  they  are  expected  to  achieve  a  set  of  skills  and  com- 
petencies which  would  enable  them  to  function  comfortably  in  the 
field. 


HEALTH  ADMINISTRATION 
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CHAIRMAN  —  Sagar  C.  Jain,  Professor 

REGISTRAR  —  Ruth  Collins  —  Telephone  No.  (919)  966-4091 

FACULTY 

James  Elmore  Allen,  Associate  Professor 

Patricia  Z.  Barry,  Assistant  Professor 

Dan  Edward  Beauchamp,  Assistant  Professor 

Deborah  Bender,  Clinical  Instructor 

B.  J.  Campbell,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor 

Erwin  M.  Danziger,  Lecturer 

Abraham  S.  David,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor 

Raymond  A.  Del  Rosso,  Visiting  Scholar 

James  P.  Dixon,  Visiting  Professor 

Chester  W.  Douglass,  Associate  Professor  and  Associate  Professor  of 

Dental  Ecology 
George  Dudney,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor 
J.  Wilbert  Edgerton,  Research  Professor 
Stephen  C.  Farrow,  Clinical  Assistant  Professor 

Roger  Dean  Feldman,  Assistant  Professor,  and  Assistant  Professor  of 
Economics 

William  Shoemaker  Flash,  Associate  Professor 

Moye  Wicks  Freymann,  Professor 

Laurel  Files  Gooch,  Instructor 

Thomas  L.  Hall,  Professor 

William  G.  Hollister,  Research  Professor 

John  Thomas  Hughes,  Professor,  and  Professor  of  Dental  Ecology 

Jerome  B.  Hallan,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor 

E.  G.  P.  Harran,  Instructor 

Charles  L.  Harper,  Associate  Professor 

William  Theodore  Herzog,  Assistant  Professor 

Martin  Patterson  Hines,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor 

Lydia  Say  Holley,  Associate  Professor 
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Daniel  C.  Jones,  Lecturer 

William  Burns  Jones,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor 
Albert  L.  Johnson,  Associate  Professor,  and  Associate  Professor  of  Social 
Work. 

Arnold  Daniel  Kaluzny,  Professor 
Jacob  Koomen,  Adjunct  Professor 
Robert  A.  Loddengaard,  Lecturer 

Donald  L.  Madison,  Associate  Professor,  Associate  Professor  of  Family 
Medicine 

William  Fred  Mayes,  Professor  Emeritus 

Peter  D.  McMenamin,  Instructor,  and  Instructor  in  Economics 

Mary  D.  Moore,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor 

Robert  Burns  Moorhead,  Lecturer 

Robert  M  Moroney,  Associate  Professor,  and  Associate  Professor  of  City 

and  Regional  Planning 
James  W.  Osberg,  Adjunct  Professor 
Ernest  A.  Pearson,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor 
Harry  T.  Phillips,  Professor 
David  D.  Phoenix,  Instructor 
Ved  Prakash,  Visiting  Professor 
John  Rodak,  Jr.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor 
Leonard  S.  Rosenfeld,  Professor 
Richard  Gary  Rozier,  Research  Assistant  Professor 
James  A.  Savage,  Clinical  Instructor 
Morris  Schaefer,  Professor 
Richard  Surles,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor 
James  E.  Veney,  Associate  Professor 
Patricia  F.  Waller,  Research  Professor 

David  G.  Warren,  Adjunct  Professor,  and  Professor  of  Health  Administra- 
tion, Duke  University 
Janice  R.  Westaby,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor 
John  Joseph  Wright,  Professor  Emeritus 
David  L.  Zalkind,  Assistant  Professor 
Harvey  S.  Zelon,  Lecturer 

The  Department  of  Health  Administration  offers  educational  pro- 
grams at  the  undergraduate,  master's  and  doctoral  levels.  Each  of 
these  degree  programs  has  special  characteristics. 

Studies  for  the  BSPH  degree  in  health  administration  are  de- 
signed to  prepare  students  for  entry-level  positions  as  managers  of 
small  facilities,  mid —  level  administrators  in  larger  facilities,  and  a 
variety  of  staff  positions  in  health  and  health-related  organizations 
as  well  as  for  graduate  study.  For  information  about  this  program 
see  page  25  of  this  catalogue  and  "The  Undergraduate  Bulletin." 

The  master's  degree  program  is  designed  to  prepare  students  for 
leadership  in  health  administration  with  emphasis  on  policy  formu- 
lation, planning,  organizing,  directing,  and  managing  health  and 
human  services  at  the  local,  state,  federal  and  international  levels. 
Because  the  health  services  industry  is  large  and  complex,  our 
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;tudy  programs  stress  innovation  and  creativity  in  a  flexible  curricu- 
um  design  to  build  on  each  student's  unique  background. 

The  Department  offers  two  master's  degree  programs,  the  Master 
>f  Public  Health  and  the  Master  of  Science  in  Public  Health.  Both  are 
lormally  twenty — one  month  programs.  In  special  cases  individuals 
vith  prior  relevant  graduate  training,  such  as  M.D.,  D.D.S.,  M.B.A., 
>r  at  least  three  year's  experience  in  a  responsible  administrative 
>osition  in  a  health  program  may  complete  degree  requirements  in 
welve  months. 

The  educational  program  at  the  master's  level  is  designed  to 
levelop  broadbased  health  administrators  who  have  a  sound  un- 
lerstanding  of  issues  in  the  delivery  of  health  services,  and  who 
iave  abilities  and  skills  to  develop,  organize,  manage,  and  evaluate 
lealth  services.  Realizing  that  students  come  with  diverse 
»ackgrounds  and  career  goals,  opportunities  are  offered  to  permit 
hem  to  design  their  learning  experience.  Required  courses  are  kept 
o  a  minimum.  Exemption  from  these  courses  is  provided  through 
he  establishment  of  equivalency.  Students  are  encouraged  to  take 
dvantage  of  courses  offered  by  other  departments  in  the  School, 
»y  departments  outside  the  School,  and  by  Duke  University  in 
:)urham  and  North  Carolina  State  University  at  Raleigh. 

The  Department  offers  a  wide  variety  of  courses  in  administrative 
heory  and  methods.  In  addition  a  student  can  choose  to  gain  depth 
h  the  following  interest  areas:  Health  Planning  and  Evaluation, 
Vied ical  Care  and  Facilities  Administration,  Community  Health  Ser- 
vices Administration,  Mental  Health  Administration,  Dental  Public 
lealth  Administration,  Population  Program  Administration,  Health 
'iconomics. 

The  Department  encourages  individuals  with  training  and  experi- 
nce  in  the  field  of  medicine,  dentistry,  veterinary  sciences,  nursing 
nd  other  health  professions,  administration  and  management,  be- 
avioral  and  social  sciences,  law,  engineering,  and  mathematics  to 
pply.  Along  with  school  level  requirements  for  admission,  appli- 
ants  are  given  special  consideration  who  have  preparation  in  at 
ast  two  of  the  following  three  subject  areas:  Economics  (introduc- 
Dry  course  in  microeconomics  or  pricetheory):  mathematics  (basic 
alculus  or  introductory  linear  algebra);  accounting  (college  level). 
Details  regarding  school  requirements  for  admission  to  the  mas- 
k's degree  program  are  to  be  found  on  page  26.  In  addition,  the 
epartment  requires  GRE  general  aptitude  scores,  TOEFL  scores 
applies  only  to  those  students  whose  native  tongue  is  other  than 
nglish),  three  references,  and  a  "supplementary  information 
heet"  as  a  part  of  application  for  admission. 
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Tne  Department  offers  joint  degree  programs  in  conjunction  with 
the  Schools  of  Medicine,  Dentistry,  and  Law.  Under  the  joint  degree 
arrangement,  a  student  is  able  to  earn  two  professional  degrees  in  a 
period  of  time  less  than  the  total  requirement  by  the  two  degrees 
Information  on  joint  degree  programs  is  available  from  the  Depart 
ment  upon  request. 

The  Department  also  offers  a  part-time  off-campus  master's  de 
gree  program  designed  foremployeesof  health  and  human  services 
agencies.  Currently  the  off-campus  program  is  offered  at  Fayette 
ville.  Additional  locations  are  under  consideration.  All  students  in 
off-campus  programs  have  to  meet  the  admission  requirements 
specified  for  on-campus  students  who  qualify  for  the  twelve-month 
program.  Details  are  available  on  request. 

The  Doctor  of  Public  Health  program  prepares  students  for  teach 
ing  and  research  careers  in  health  services.  The  program  provides 
training  in  four  areas:  health  services,  administrative  theory  and 
methods,  research  methodology,  and  a  collateral  area  of  study.  The 
latter  is  particularly  important  and  provides  a  conceptual  orienta 
tion  and  methodology  applicable  to  further  understanding  of  both 
health  services  and  administrative  theory  and  methods.  Examples 
of  appropriate  collateral  areas  include  organizational  behavior,  op 
erations  research,  economics,  and  social  psychology. 

The  program  is  open  to  individuals  with* a  MPH  or  master's  degree 
in  a  related  field.  Because  of  the  strong  quantitative  orientation 
applicants  are  expected  to  have  previous  training  in  quantitative 
methods  including  one  year  of  statistics.  Qualified  students  lacking 
the  one  year  statistics  are  expected  to  make  up  this  deficiency  prior 
to  their  admission  to  the  program.  GRE  general  aptitude  scores, 
TOEFL  scores  (for  those  whose  native  language  is  not  English), 
three  references,  and  a  "supplementary  information  sheet"  are  alsofnaldF 
required  as  part  of  application  for  admission  to  the  doctoral  pro 
gram. 

The  program  usually  requires  two  years  of  course  work  and  one 
year  for  the  dissertation.  Each  doctoral  student  works  under  the  ^ 
guidance  of  the  doctoral  committee  and  the  general  guidelines  ol  ^ 
the  doctoral  program 

A  limited  amount  of  financial  assistance  is  available  to  qualifiedj  Js 
graduate  students  on  a  competitive  basis,  following  admission. 

Detailed  and  current  information  on  the  curriculum,  faculty,  de 
partmental  organization,  and  various  requirements  is  published  in  %c 
the  departmental  catalogue.  Copies  are  available  on  request  from  *ste 
the  Department  of  Health  Administration.  j  JjStr 
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HEALTH  EDUCATION 


HAIRMAN  —  Guy  W.  Steuart,  Professor 
GISTRAR  —  Linda  Cook  —  Telephone  No.  (919)  966-1058 


E 

m  ACULTY 


)hn  Allen,  Adjunct  Instructor 
oward  Barnhill,  Associate  Professor 
arriet  Barr,  Assistant  Professor 
alph  M.  Boatman,  Jr.,  Professor 
]iisti  */a  Clayton,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor 
9als  onald  R.  Dancy,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor 
?onard  H.  Dawson,  Assistant  Professor 
)  Anne  Earp,  Assistant  Professor 
errel  D.  Flair,  Associate  Professor 
:or  )hn  W.  Hatch,  Associate  Professor 
y-j  odfrey  M.  Hochbaum,  Professor 
nes(  psemary  May  Kent,  Associate  Professor  Emerita 
)hn  C.  Key,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor 
jcy  S.  Morgan,  Professor  Emerita 
arcia  Ory,  Research  Assistant  Professor 
argaret  Pollard,  Clinical  Instructor 
!ty*tephan  Putnam,  Lecturer 

adine  Rund,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor 
ilan  Steckler,  Lecturer 
'ank  Stritter,  Associate  Professor 
elen  L.  Tinnin,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor 
jnice  Tyler,  Professor  Emerita 
>ny  L.  Whitehead,  Clinical  Assistant  Professor 
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The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hil 

The  Health  Education  Department  is  concerned  with  the  genera  -  j  The 
field  of  health-related  social  and  behavioral  change  ranging  frorr] 
the  levels  of  social  policy  to  those  of  community,  family  and  indi 
vidual.  It  has  a  particular  interest  in  sub-cultural  and  minority 
groups  and  cross-cultural  and  rural  settings 

The  Department  offers  four  graduate  degree  programs  and  ar 
undergraduate  major  in  health  education  in  the  BSPH  degree  pro 
gram.  General  information  and  details  about  admission  and  the 
undergraduate  curriculum  are  found  on  page  25  of  this  catalogs 
and  in  "The  Undergraduate  Bulletin."  Students  in  the  BSPH  pro 
gram  are  prepared  for  beginning  level  positions  in  health  educatior 
in  health  and  other  community  agencies  and  for  graduate  study  ir 
health  education. 

The  Master  of  Public  Health  degree  is  the  basic  qualification  fo;  ssidei 
the  professional  health  education  specialist.  The  program  of  study  ipecia 
prepares  cand  idates  for  professional  roles  in  community  and  socia  m 
policy  action  and  development  and  in  education  programs  of  health 
and  allied  agencies  both  domestic  and  international.  In  general 
students  are  prepared  for  professional  positions  at  the  communit\lalua 
practice  or  administrative  level  in  organizations  or  agencies  which  jcully 
require  applied  knowledege  and  expertise  of  health-related  beuofess 
havioral,  social  and  political  change 

The  general  requirements  for  admission  are  set  forth  on  page 
26-28.  The  previous  bachelor's  degree  should  include  a  minimum  o 
four  courses  in  psychology,  sociology,  anthropology  and/or  politica 
science,  at  least  one  of  these  to  be  an  advanced  course.  The  candi  ^ 
date  should  have  a  minimum  GPA  of  3.0  for  courses  in  the  abov< 
areas 

The  minimum  period  of  study  is  four  semesters  and  two  summei  ^ 
sessions  in  continuous  full-time  residence,  admission  being  mainh 
in  the  fall  of  each  academic  year. 

All  students  are  required  to  have  field  work  experience  in 
selected  community  which  is  continuous  throughout  the  progran  e|evan 
and  to  select  a  subspecialty  area  (e.g.  population,  social  policy,  th< 
family,  mental  health,  rural  health,  etc.) 

A  more  specialized  degree  than  the  MPH,  the  Master  of  Science  iil^  j 
Public  Health  emphasizes  evaluation  and  research.  It  may  be 
terminal  degree,  but  commonly  will  be  a  prelude  to  the  Doctor  o 
Philosophy  program.  As  a  terminal  degree  it  prepares  candidate 
for  specialized  roles  (e.g.  mass  media,  group  dynamics,  training)  ii  i0Cjaj 
community  health  education  and  development  programs.  It  is  no  ^r 
the  equivalent  of  the  generalist  practice  degree  (M.P.H.),  but  is  aij  ^ 
individualized  program  of  study  in  a  specialized  area  of  healtl 
education. 
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enea  The  general  requirements  for  admission  are  set  forth  on  pages 
or  18-29.  The  usual  requirement  is  a  prior  bachelor's  major  in  the  social 
:  ndi  sciences,  but  certain  exceptions  are  acceptable.  The  minimum 
wither iod  of  study  is  four  semesters  and  two  summer  sessions  in 
ull-time  residence. 
Within  certain  general  but  well-defined  constraints,  all  students 
sprohre  expected  to  take  a  major  responsibility  for  their  own  individual 
tin  urograms  of  study,  research  and  experience  and  to  take  the  initiative 
=  ogu  ;n  maintaining  close  relationship  with  their  respective  faculty  advi- 
^  profcors. 

In  admission  policy,  besides  the  level  and  relevance  of  previous 
^{academic  achievement,  special  consideration  is  given  to  develop- 
ng  a  balanced  student  body  recognizing  the  obligation  to  state 
on  presidents  and  to  minorities  and  including  a  mix  of  individuals  with 
siud  special  life  or  work  experience  drawn  from  the  United  States  and 
rom  foreign  countries. 
The  Doctor  of  Public  Health  is  a  professional  and  research  degree 
inerl/vhich  prepares  candidates  for  administrative,  consultative  and 
" unit  evaluative  research  roles  in  community  health  education  and  for 
m  :aculty  teaching  and  research  positions  in  public  health  and  other 
be  professional  schools. 

The  prerequisite  is  possession  of  the  MPH  degree  or  equivalent. 
oagiDandidates  for  this  program  are  normally  expected  to  have  an  out- 
'um ( standing  academic  record  in  their  prior  undergraduate  and  gradu- 
ate programs.  The  minimum  period  of  study  is  full-time  residence  of 
:and|wo  academic  years  (four  semesters  and  four  summer  sessions). 
In  addition  to  an  advanced  general  knowledge  of  public  health 
and  selected  social  science  foundations,  emphasis  is  placed  on 
jwnfsvaluative  research  in  field  settings. 

A  basic  social  science  and  research  degree,  the  Doctor  of  Philos- 
ophy prepares  candidates  primarily  for  teaching  and  research  ca- 
eers  in  universities  and  professional  schools  and  consultative  roles 
-elevant  to  community  health  education  and  development. 

The  prerequisite  is  normally  the  MSPH,  or  a  social  science  mas- 
ers  degree.  Candidates  are  expected  to  have  an  outstanding  aca- 
demic record  in  their  prior  undergraduate  and  graduate  programs. 
The  minimum  period  of  study  is  full-time  residence  of  two  academic 
:tc  /ears  (four  semesters  and  four  summer  sessions). 
:  %  >  Besides  advanced  knowledge  in  selected  substantive  areas  of  the 
social  sciences,  emphasis  is  placed  on  basic  research  relevant  to 
r  lealth-related  social  and  behavior  change,  both  planned  and  un- 
;  olanned. 
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MATERNAL  AND  CHILD  HEALTH 


CHAIRMAN  —  Naomi  Minner  Morris,  Professor 

REGISTRAR  —  Nancy  Jenkins  —  Telephone  No.  (919)  966-2017 


FACULTY 


Karl  E.  Bauman,  Associate  Professor 
Sidney  Shaw  Chipman,  Professor  Emeritus 
Geraldine  Gourley,  Associate  Professor  Emerita 
Robert  A.  Greenberg,  Lecturer 
Patricia  Gustaveson,  Lecturer 
Jaroslav  Fabian  Hulka,  Professor,  and  Professor  of  Obstetrics  anc 

Gynecology 
Lynn  K.  Knauff,  Assistant  Professor 
Frank  Aloysius  Loda,  Lecturer 
C.  Arden  Miller,  Professor 
Sarah  Taylor  Morrow,  Adjunct  Professor 
Franz  Weston  Rosa,  Adjunct  Professor 
Eva  Salber,  Lecturer 

Minta  M.  Saunders,  Research  Assistant  Professor 

Earl  Schaefer,  Professor 

Earl  Siegel,  Professor 

E.  Barbara  Stocking,  Associate  Professor 

J.  Richard  Udry,  Professor 

Linda  A.  Wheeler,  Clinical  Assistant  Professor 

Gabriel  Zatlin,  Lecturer 
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The  Department  of  Maternal  and  Child  Health  is  strongly  commit- 
Jted  to  improving  health  care  systems  for  women,  children,  and  their 
■  families.  The  mission  of  the  Department  is  to  train  academic 
•  educators  and  researchers,  policy  makers  and  planners  for  public 
[agencies  particularly  at  state  and  federal  levels,  and  other  child 
| advocates  whose  impact  can  be  effective  in  all  situations  where 
I  programming  for  children  occurs.  The  unique  contribution  of  MCH 
lis  informed  child  advocacy,  interpreted  broadly  to  include  services 
|supporting  needs  of  families,  women  of  childbearing  age,  and 
■youth. 

I The  teaching  program  prepares  physicians,  nurses,  social  work- 
ers and  others  for  leadership  in  maternity  and  family  planning  ser- 
vices, programs  for  child  care  and  development,  handicapped  chil- 
|dren,  comprehensive  family-centered  health  care,  and  related 
I  aspects  of  consumer  and  communitydevelopment,  policy  and  legis- 
lation. Within  recent  years  particular  attention  has  been  paid  to 
Imechanisms  through  which  communities  and  consumer  groups 
j can  be  assisted  in  identifying  and  meeting  their  own  needs. 

All  students  must  meet  the  University  requirements  for  admission 
Ion  pages  26-29.  In  addition,  the  Department  admits  students  from 
>;the  following  categories  as  stipulated.  (1)  Medicine  with  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Medicine  (or  its  equivalent).  Training  in  obstetrics  or 
f  pediatrics  is  helpful,  although  some  physicians  enter  their  work  in 
lipublic  health  during  or  directly  after  medical  school  or  in  conjunc- 
tion with  preventive  medicine  or  community  medical  care  residen- 
cies. (2)  Nursing  with  the  bachelor's  degree  in  nursing  from  a  school 
[of  nursing  accredited  by  the  National  League  for  Nursing.  Graduate 
('education  in  obstetric  or  pediatric  nursing  or  in  nurse  midwifery  is 
desirable.  Experience  in  obstetrics,  pediatrics  or  maternal  and  child 
■health  nursing  may  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  advanced  training.  (3) 
(Social  Work  with  the  master's  degree  in  social  work,  although  in 
exceptional  situations  persons  with  social  work  experience  but  no 
master's  degree  will  be  considered.  Experience  dealing  with 
mothers  and  children,  family  planning  or  child  care  and  develop- 
ment is  helpful.  Students  who  enter  the  program  without  this  expe- 
rience will  be  assisted  in  acquiring  it  through  field  placements  and 
course  study.  (4)  Other  health  professionals  include  dentists,  physi- 
cal therapists,  speech  therapists,  teachers  and  other  professional 
oeople  with  a  background  of  interest  in  children,  mothers,  or  family 
ife.  A  small  number  of  well  qualified  students  may  be  admitted  with 
10  prior  academic  preparation  in  the  health  professions  provided 
s:heir  career  motivations  are  firm. 

Two  years  of  community  experience  in  health-related  work  is 
equired  for  most  students.  A  limited  number  of  fellowships  and 
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scholarships  covering  tuition,  fees,  and  reasonable  living  expenses 
is  available  in  some  years. 

Students  with  major  interest  in  the  broad  field  of  maternal  and  ^ 
child  health  pursue  a  program  leading  to  the  Master  of  Public  Health 
degree.  Students  having  a  special  interest  in  family  planning  and  c 
population  studies  or  in  child  care  and  development  may  follow  a 
more  specialized  program  which  leads  to  the  Master  of  Science  in  11 
Public  Health  degree.  Programs  usually  cover  two  sixteen  week  n 
semesters  and  a  twelve  week  summer  period.  Longer  programs  may  hl 
be  arranged.  Course  sequencing  restrictions  require  students  to;  w 
enter  the  program  in  the  fall  semester. 

A  Dr.PH.  in  Maternal  and  Child  Health  is  offered  for  selected  af 
individuals  who  have  previously  earned  the  M.P.H.  degree  or  its  m 
equivalent,  and  who  have  met  all  requirements  for  the  degree  as; 01 
stated  on  page  31. 

The  student  will  indicate  upon  admission  whether  he  or  she  will  ta 
emphasize  the  substantive  area  of  child  care  and  development  or  se 
human  reproduction.  This  program  provides  an  opportunity  for  ^ 
further  study  of  the  biologic,  cultural  and  environmental  factors  n 
influencing  the  health  of  mothers,  children  and  their  families;  the 
development  of  investigative  skills;  and  the  application  of  knowl-:  ^ 
edge,  skills  and  techniques  to  the  improvement  of  the  health  of  ^ 
mothers  and  children. 

In  addition  to  meeting  high  standards,  a  pre-condition  for  admis-  ^ 
sion  to  the  doctoral  program  is  that  the  applicant  identify  a  faculty  u 
sponsor.  This  is  accomplished  through  faculty  review  of  the  stu-  ^ 
dent's  past  academic  and  professional  performance,  and  the  stu-j  ^e 
dent's  statement  of  future  professional  research  and  dissertation 
interests  and  mutual  agreement  between  faculty  and  student  to 
accept  the  roles  of  advisor  and  advisee  respectively  for  the  entire 
doctoral  educational  period. 

Student-faculty  seminars  and  small  group  tutorials  are  directed 
towards  preparation  of  students  to  assume  leadership  roles  inn 
teaching,  research  or  community  service  programs.  A  favorable 
faculty-student  ratio  is  maintained.  Learning  experiences  are  en- 
hanced by  the  multidisciplinary  makeup  of  faculty  and  students. 

Core  and  elective  courses  and  field  work  are  the  major  elements 
of  each  program.  Biostatistics,  epidemiology  and  human  ecology 
are  required  of  all  students  in  order  to  provide  knowledge  and  skills 
in  the  sciences  basic  to  public  health.  Foundation  courses  in  mater- 
nal and  child  health  and  child  development  and/or  family  planning 
are  also  required.  Electives  may  be  drawn  from  many  departments 
of  the  University  in  designing  individual  programs  of  study.  Com- 
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munity  based  learning  experiences  are  an  integral  part  of  the  educa- 
tional program.  Field  work  assignments  are  individually  tailored  by 
the  student  and  faculty  advisor. 

Courses  focus  on  programs  for  mothers  and  children,  their  histor- 
ical development,  essential  content,  characteristics  and  planning 
processes.  Biologic,  sociocultural  and  psychological  factors  are 
discussed  as  they  relate  to  health  needs  and  problems  of  maternal- 
infant  health  and  family  planning.  Child  health  problems  are  given 
high  priority,  with  opportunity  provided  to  integrate  this  knowledge 
with  techniques  of  program  planning,  implementation  and  evalua- 
tion. Skills  in  advocacy,  interdisciplinary  teamwork,  and  consulation 
are  taught.  Students  also  develop  the  ability  to  analyze  research 
methodology  and  apply  research  strategies  to  assessment,  plan- 
ning and  implementation  of  MCH  policies  and  programs. 

Department  faculty  have  developed  opportunities  for  concomi- 
tant provision  of  field  training  and  technical  assistance.  Ongoing 
service  relationships  of  faculty  facilitate  meaningful  and  relevant 
field  training  opportunities  for  students  to  fulfill  the  student's  learn- 
ing objectives. 

A  rich  variety  of  interdisciplinary  programs  associated  with  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  provides  opportunity  for  students  to 
develop  special  interests.  These  include  the  Health  Services  Re- 
search Center,  Carolina  Population  Center,  Division  for  Disorders  of 
Development  and  Learning,  Frank  Porter  Graham  Child  Develop- 
ment Center,  Area  Health  Education  Centers,  North  Carolina  State 
Division  of  Health  Services  and  a  rural  program  of  commmunity 
development  and  comprehensive  health  services. 


NUTRITION 


CHAIRMAN  —  Joseph  C.  Edozien 

REGISTRAR  —  Julie  D.  Daniel  —  Telephone  No.  (919)  966-1157 
FACULTY 

John  J.  B.  Anderson,  Associate  Professor 

Richmond  K.  Anderson,  Adjunct  Professor 

Leonard  W.  Aurand,  Adjunct  Professor 

Terry  L.  Bazzarre,  Assistant  Professor 

Marion  Elizabeth  Brannon,  Assistant  Professor 

Rebecca  B.  Bryan,  Associate  Professor 

Frances  M.  Hess,  Assistant  Professor 

Frederic  W.  Nordsiek,  Adjunct  Professor 

AM  A.  Paydarfar,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor 

Barry  M.  Popkin,  Visiting  Assistant  Professor 

Boyd  R.  Switzer,  Assistant  Professor 

Joel  M.  Teitelbaum,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor 

Edith  P.  Thomas,  Visiting  Assistant  Professor 

J.  Audrey  Wight,  Clinical  Associate  Professor 


TEACHING  ASSISTANTS 

Judith  V.  Anderson 
Judit  K.  Apte 
Patillo  E.  Donald 
Timiebi  A.  Koripamo 
Tabandeh  Z.  Makoui 
Ruth  L.  Morse 
Mary  V.  Newman 
Elaine  P.  Rice 
Sheila  H.  Turrentine 
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The  programs  of  study  in  Nutrition  are  designed  to  prepare  quali- 
fied individuals  for  careers  in  public  health  nutrition.  Through  these 
programs  a  broad  curriculum  in  public  health  sciences  is  provided 
as  well  as  courses  in  the  physiological,  biochemical,  and  behavioral 
aspects  of  nutrition  and  their  application  to  the  health  of  human 
populations.  The  programs  currently  offered  lead  to  B.S.P.H., 
vl.P.H.,  and  Dr.  RH.  degrees. 

The  objective  of  the  B.S.P.H.  program  in  nutrition  is  to  provide 
undergraduate  training  for  students  wishing  to  enter  beginning 
level  positions  in  community  and  public  health  nutrition  or  to  pur- 
sue graduate  training  in  nutrition,  medicine,  or  dentistry.  Applica- 
tion procedures  and  program  descriptions  may  be  found  on  page 
25  of  this  catalogue  and  in  "The  Undergraduate  Bulletin". 

Applicants  for  all  graduate  programs  should  have  a  "B"  average 
or  better  and  are  required  to  submit  Graduate  Record  Examination 
[GRE)  scores.  Applicants  whose  native  language  is  not  English  are 
'equired  to  take  the  Test  of  English  as  a  Foreign  Language  (TOEFL) 
n  addition  to  the  usual  requirements.  Each  applicant  is  required  to 
submit  a  brief  autobiographical  letter  stating  his/her  reason  for 
applying  to  this  degree  program  and  his/  her  future  career  goals. 
Please  do  not  exceed  one  type-written  page.)  Graduates  in 
medicine  and  dentistry  are  encouraged  to  apply  for  admission  to  the 
urograms  and  may  submit  Medical  or  Dental  Aptitude  Test  scores  in 
ieu  of  GRE  scores. 

Prerequisites  for  the  M.P.H.  program  include  the  equivalent  of 
Dur  semesters  (two  academic  years)  of  the  biological  sciences  and 
wo  semesters  (one  academic  year)  of  chemistry  and  two  courses  in 
Social  sciences  (such  as  anthropology,  psychology,  or  sociology).  A 
ourse  in  organic  chemistry  is  strongly  recommended.  Deficiencies 
n  course  prerequisites  must  be  rectified  prior  to  admission. 

The  M.P.H.  program  in  nutrition  provides  training  in  the  broad 
ield  of  Public  Health,  in-depth  training  in  the  biological  and  be- 
havioral aspects  of  foods  and  human  nutrition,  an  understanding  of 
Siutrition  problems  in  the  community  and  the  application  of  public 

ealth  methods  to  their  solution,  and  clinical  and  field  experiences 
h  the  delivery  of  nutrition  services  under  faculty  supervision. 
I  To  achieve  these  goals  the  M.P.H.  program  is  designed  to  permit 

ach  student  to  gain  a  strong  background  in  the  science  and  prac- 

ce  of  public  health.  Students  are  required  to  take  the  core  courses, 

•iostatistics  (BIOS  100)  and  Epidemiology  (EPID  160);  a  course  in 
health  Administration  or  Health  Education  and  a  course  in  another 

epartment,  such  as  Maternal  and  Child  Health.  Students  should 
ijlso  acquire  a  sound  knowledge  of  the  science  of  human  nutrition. 
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This  objective  is  achieved  through  such  courses  as  Cell  Biology 
(NUTR  1 50),  Cell  Biology  Laboratory  (NUTR 1 51 ),  Therapeutic  Nutri 
tion  (NUTR  157),  Food  Production,  Processing  and  Preparation 
(NUTR  153),  Nutrition  and  Human  Health  (NUTR  204),  Food  Habit 
(NUTR  206),  Nutrition  Education  (NUTR  207),  Economics  of  Nutri 
tion  and  Public  Health  (NUTR  160),  and  Clinical  Nutrition  Practice 
(NUTR  250).  Lastly,  a  working  knowledge  of  community  nutritio 
programs  and  services  coupled  with  adequate  opportunities  fo 
concurrent  and  block  field  experience  is  used  to  further  strengther 
classroom  and  laboratory  experiences. 

The  student's  program  must  include  a  minimum  of  30  semeste 
hours.  Completion  of  the  requirements  normally  takes  24  months 
during  this  period  opportunities  are  provided  to  build  a  bask 
knowledge  in  foods  and  nutrition,  to  receive  clinical  instruction  anc 
to  take  a  wide  variety  of  elective  courses.  For  those  candidates  wit 
training  in  dietetics,  medicine  or  dentistry,  requirements  may  b( 
completed  in  11-24  months  depending  on  previous  training  an( 
experience. 

Introduction  to  Human  Nutrition  (NUTR  50)  or  Food  and  Mar 
(NUTR  100),  Food  Production,  Processing  and  Preparation  (NUT 
153)  and  Human  Nutrition  (NUTR  154)  are  also  required  but  cand 
dates  may  be  exempted  by  virture  of  previous  training  and  experi 
ence  or  by  examination. 

Students  must  pass  a  written,  closed-book  comprehensiv 
examination  after  they  have  completed  the  course  requirements 
Thisexamination  isdivided  intothree  sections  as  follows:  (1)  biolog 
ical  and  clinical  aspects  of  nutrition;  (2)  behavioral  aspects  of  foo< 
and  nutrition;  (3)  public  health  nutrition.  Choiceof  questions  will  | 
allowed  in  the  examination  but  students  must  answer  question 
from  all  three  sections.  Students  are  advised  to  consider  thes 
examination  requirements  in  their  selection  of  elective  nutritio 
courses. 
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Libero  Ajello,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor 
Don  J.  Brenner,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor 
Marion  M.  Brooke,  Adjunct  Professor 


the!  iJohn  B.  Brooks,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor 
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PARASITOLOGY  AND  LABORATORY  PRACTICE 


John  Edgar  Larsh,  Jr.,  Professor 


William  Bailey  Cherry,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor 

Walter  R.  Dowdle,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor 

Vulus  Raymond  Dowell,  Jr.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor 

John  J.  Farmer,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor 

John  C.  Fee  ley,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor 

John  E.  Forney,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor 

John  W.  Foster,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor 

Hilton  Thomas  Goulson,  Professor 

William  H.  Hannon,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor 

James  Richard  Hendricks,  Associate  Professor 

William  Kaplan,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor 

eo  Kaufman,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor 
Edna  H.  Knott,  Adjunct  Instructor 

ynn  Gray  Maddry,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor 
Vlax  D.  Moody,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor 

laude  Wayne  Moss,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor 
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John  F.  Obijeski.  Adjunct  Associate  Professor 

Charles  H.  Okey.  Clinical  Associate  Professor 

Bettye  L.  Owens.  Research  Assistant 

Nancy  Roberts  Pagano.  Research  Assistant 

Erskine  L.  Palmer.  Adjunct  Associate  Professor 

Leo  Pine.  Adjunct  Associate  Professor 

John  K.  Read.  Associate  Professor 

Perry  S.  Riley.  Adjunct  Associate  Professor 

Roslyn  Q.  Robinson.  Adjunct  Associate  Professor 

Charles  C.  Shepard.  Adjunct  Associate  Professor 

John  A.  Stewart.  Adjunct  Associate  Professor 

W.  Daniel  Sudia,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor 

Corrina  Sheron  Sutton.  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor 

Algernon  G.  Swan,  Adjunct  Professor 

Clyde  Thornsberry.  Adjunt  Associate  Professor 

Jerry  J.  Tulis.  Adjunct  Associate  Professor 

H.  Mac  Vandiviere.  Adjunct  Associate  Professor 

Kenneth  W,  Walls.  Adjunct  Associate  Professor 

Robert  Briggs  Watson.  Professor  Emeritus 

Norman  Fred  Weatherly.  Professor 

Hazel  W.  Wilkinson.  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor 

Donald  W.  Ziegler.  Adjunct  Associate  Professor 


The  Department  of  Parasitology  and  Laboratory  Practice  offers 
four  graduate  degree  programs. 

The  Master  of  Public  Health  program  of  study  is  intended  primar- 
ily for  those  with  experience  in  public  health  laboratory  practiceand 
requires  a  minimum  of  one  academic  year  (nine  months).  The  re- 
quirements for  admission  and  for  the  degree  are  listed  on  pages 
26-28  of  this  catalogue. 

Students  are  required  to  take  the  courses  in  biostatistics  (BIOS 
100).  epidemiology  (EPID  160)  and  health  administration  (HADM 
105).  In  addition  they  also  must  study  Human  Parasitology  (PALP 
134).  Problems  in  Public  Health  Laboratory  Practice  (PALP  142), 
Public  Health  Bacteriology  (PALP  150).  Public  Health  Virology 
(PALP  151).  Seminar  in  Public  Health  Laboratory  Practice  (PALP 
333). 

Electives  may  be  chosen  from  a  variety  of  department  and  school 
courses  including  parasitism  and  human  disease,  parasitological 
and  laboratory  methods,  and  medical  entomology. 

The  program  of  study  for  the  Master  of  Science  in  Public  Health 
requires  a  minimum  of  one  academic  year  (nine  months)  and  is 
intended  primarily  for  those  who  plan  to  pursue  a  career  in  some 
phase  of  laboratory  practice  or  who  plan  to  proceed  in  a  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  degree  program.  The  requirements  for  admission  and 
for  the  degree  are  listed  on  pages  28-29  of  this  catalogue. 
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Students  in  this  degree  program  are  also  required  to  take  the 
basic  courses  in  biostatistics  and  epidemiology  and  administrative 
epidemiology.  Major  parasitology  courses  are  Parasitism  and 
Human  Disease  (PALP  131),  Human  Parasitology  (PALP  134),  Prob- 
lems and  Methods  and  Seminar  in  Parasitology  (PALP  1 40,  232,  and 
331),  Nature  of  Parasitism  (PALP  230),  and  Medical  Entomology 
(PALP  234).  Biochemistry  (BIOC  100),  and  statistical  methods  in 
epidemiology  (BIOS  287)  are  electives. 

The  program  of  study  in  Public  Health  Laboratory  Practice  lead- 
ing to  the  Doctor  of  Public  Health  degree  is  planned  individually  for 
each  student  based  on  previous  academic  preparation,  laboratory 
experience,  future  plans  and  personal  interest.  The  requirements 
for  admission  and  for  the  degree  are  listed  on  pages  31-34  of  this 
catalogue.  All  students  are  required  to  take  Biochemistry  (BIOC  1 01 
a,  b)  two  courses  in  Public  Health  Laboratory  Methods  (PALP  250, 
251)  and  Management  (PALP  260,  261),  Problems  in  Public  Health 
Laboratory  Methodology  (PALP  235)  and  Seminar  in  Public  Health 
Laboratory  Practice  (PALP  333).  Research  competence  is  gained  in 
PALP  336.  All  students  must  perform  research  activities  on  a  one- 
half  time  basis  for  at  least  two  semesters. 

The  course  program  leading  to  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree 
may  be  taken  on  a  major-minor  basis  between  the  Department  of 
Parasitology  and  Laboratory  Practice  and  one  or  more  departments 
within  the  University.  An  applicant  may  elect  to  minor  in  Zoology, 
;  Botany,  Bacteriology,  or  any  other  areas  approved  by  his  study 
committee.  Under  certain  conditions,  a  student  may  be  permitted  to 
omit  a  formal  program  in  a  minor  field.  Each  student's  program  is 
planned  individually  in  terms  of  his  previous  preparation  and  expe- 
rience, his  future  plans,  and  his  interest. 
Teaching  experience  is  an  essential  part  of  professional  training 
;  in  this  Department.  Therefore,  laboratory  instruction  equivalent  to 
;  six  contact  hours  a  week  for  two  semesters,  or  until  teaching  com- 
petence is  acquired,  is  required  for  all  Ph.D.  candidates. 


PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING 


CHAIRMAN  —  Dorothy  M.  Talbot,  Professor 

REGISTRAR  —  Peggy  L.  Williams  —  Telephone  No.  (919)  966-1069 


FACULTY 

1Margaret  Blee,  Professor  Emerita 

Norman  Depaul  Brown,  Instructor 

Nora  F.  Cline,  Associate  Professor 

Elizabeth  M.  Edmands,  Associate  Professor 

Rose  Geraldine  George,  Assistant  Professor 

Marion  E.  Highriter,  Associate  Professor 

2Elizabeth  Stephens  Holley,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor 

Mabel  Smith  Johansson,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor 

Judith  Adams  Joseph,  Lecturer 

Marie  J.  Mclntyre,  Associate  Professor 

Beatrice  Bell  Mongeau,  Assistant  Professor 

Virginia  Margaret  Nelson.  Associate  Professor 

Doris  Emma  Roberts,  Adjunct  Professor 

Robert  Roy  Robinson,  Clinical  Associate  Professor 

E.  Barbara  Stocking,  Associate  Professor 

Julia  Day  Watkins,  Associate  Professor 

Betty  Barbrey  West,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor 


^ied  February  17,  1977. 
2Died  September  22,  1976. 
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The  Department  of  Public  Health  Nursing  provides  graduate  study 
in  public  health  nursing,  occupational  health  nursing,3  and  mental 
nealth.  Students  have  the  opportunity  to  choose  an  area  of  concen- 
tration such  as  practice,  supervision,  administration  or  education. 
Dpportunities  are  provided  for  students  to  participate  in  School  of 
public  Health  faculty  members'  research,  continuing  education  and 
:echnical  assistance  activities  which  are  conducted  throughout 
Morth  Carolina.  Students  are  admitted  at  the  beginning  of  the  fall 
semester  and  should  have  North  Carolina  licensure  for  professional 
nursing.  In  addition  to  the  requirements  listed  on  page  26-30,  an 
applicant  to  the  Department  must  take  the  Graduate  Record  Exami- 
nation and  meet  the  following  criteria.  Students  in  public  health 
nursing  must  have  completed  appropriate  undergraduate  courses 
n  public  health  nursing  or  have  graduated  from  a  baccalaureate 
urogram  in  a  school  of  nursing  accredited  for  preparation  in  public 
nealth  nursing  and  have  a  minimum  of  one  year's  nursing  experi- 
ence in  afield  related  to  public  health  nursing  practice.  Students  in 
toe  M.S.  degree  program  must  have  a  minimum  of  two  years  experi- 
ence in  a  community  health  agency.  Students  in  mental  health  must 
nave  graduated  from  an  approved  program  of  study  in  nursing,  hold 
a  baccalaureate  degree,  and  have  a  year's  experience  in  a  field 
elated  to  public  mental  health. 

The  Department  offers  the  Master  of  Public  Health  (M.P.H.)  with 
emphasis  in  public  health  nursing  or  mental  health  and  the  Master 
)f  Science  (M.S.)  degree. 

The  M.P.H.  program  requires  a  minimum  of  eleven  months  and 
requires  30  semester  credits.  The  M.S.  requires  two  academic  years 
rand  45  semester  credits. 

Programs  are  planned  with  faculty  advisors  on  the  basis  of  indi- 
vidual experience,  needs  and  career  goals.  A  minimum  of  twelve 
jcredits  of  Public  Health  Nursing  courses  or  equivalents  are  re- 
quired. 

The  program  of  study  in  the  delivery  of  public  health  nursing 
services  is  designed  to  prepare  nurses  for  collaborative  work  with 
multidisciplinary  teams  in  planning,  conducting  and  evaluating 
{community  health  services,  and  for  the  provision  and  administra- 
tion of  public  health  nursing  services.  Public  Health  Nursing 
courses  include  Seminar  in  Public  Health  Nursing  (PHNU  300),  and 
Research  Methods  in  Public  Health  Nursing  (PHNU  299)  or  its  equi- 
valent. Public  health  courses  required  of  the  M.P.H.  degree  are  listed 
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on  page  122.  Options  for  the  written  report  are  spelled  out  in  the 
Departmental  statement.  Electives  may  be  chosen  from  the  fields  o 
administration,  supervision  or  practice.  Students  who  elect  fielc 
experience  enroll  in  PHNU  396.  |0lvec 

The  program  in  mental  health  is  designed  to  prepare  practitioner!,  J[( 
and  educators  for  interdisciplinary  collaboration  in  the  provisior 
and  evaluation  of  mental  health  services  in  community  service  anc 
education  systems.  In  addition  to  the  School  core  requirements 
Bios  100  and  EPID  160,  and  either  a  course  in  health  administra 
tion  (HADM  105)  or  health  education  (HEED  130),  students  arc, 
required  to  take  three  courses  in  foundations  for  mental  healtr 
practice  (MHCH  -  PHNU  201,  202,  and  203)  and  one  in  consulta 
tion  (MHCH-PHNU  255).  Field  experience  is  provided  througr 
PHNU  396.  The  written  report  requirements  are  described  in  thejL 
Department  statement.  Electives  are  selected  from  the  behaviora 
sciences  and  other  related  fields. 

The  program  in  teacher  preparation  leading  to  the  M.S.  degreel 
is  designed  to  prepare  teachers  of  community  health  nursing' 
Emphasis  is  on  community  health  nursing  practice,  curriculurr 
development,  and  nursing  education  in  the  system  of  higher  edu 
cation.  An  illustrative  curriculum  for  the  M.S.  Degree  would  in 
elude  a  seminar  on  public  health  nursing  (PHNU  300)  and  elec 
tives  in  public  health  nursing  practice;  the  basic  public  healtr 
core  of  biostatistics  (BIOS  100)  and  epidemiology  (EPID  160) 
courses  in  principles  and  practices  of  college  teaching  (EDC 
265),  practicum  and  instructional  approaches  in  teaching  public 
health  nursing  (PHNU  271,  272  and  a  course  in  research  methods^' 
(PHNU  299)  or  its  equivalent.  A  master's  thesis  is  required.  Elec 
tives  are  selected  to  meet  individual  needs. 
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DIVISION  OF  COMMUNITY  HEALTH  SERVICE 

Ws 
fJ 

In  recognition  of  its  public  responsibility,  the  School  is  actively 
volved  in  community  service  throughout  the  state  of  North 
arolina.  Service  projects,  in  addition  to  providing  direct  assistance 
agencies  and  professionals  in  the  field,  allow  the  School  to 
Bimonstrate  the  relevance  of  teaching  and  research  efforts  to  cur- 
nt  community  problems. 

'  The  Divsion  functions  as  an  interface  between  the  School  and  the 
salth-related  organizations  in  the  state  which  form  its  consti- 
ency. 

For  students  interested  in  community  involvement  the  Division 
in  provide  assistance  ranging  from  information  to  financial  assis- 
nce  through  the  Technical  Assistance  Unit  and  the  Area  Health 
ducation  Centers  Program  Unit. 

The  Technical  Assistance  Unit  promotes  faculty  consultation  to 
^encies  involved  in  planning,  organizing,  and  delivering  health 
jrvices  by  matching  agency  needs  with  faculty  resources.  Increas- 
gly,  students  are  being  included  in  teams  working  on  technical 
jsistance  projects. 

Students  can  obtain  information  about  current  technical  assis- 
nce  projects  originating  in  any  of  the  School's  nine  departments 
om  the  unit's  quarterly  reports  or  from  the  unit  director.  In  addi- 
pn,  the  Technical  Assistance  Unit  can  help  students  find  appro- 
bate learning  opportunities  in  state,  regional,  and  local  agencies. 
The  Area  Health  Education  Centers  Program  (AHEC)  is  a  federal 
^  id  state  program  designed  to  decentralize  the  education  of  health 
ofessionals  and  to  strengthen  regional  resources  for  meeting 
salth  manpower  training  needs.  Each  of  the  five  schools  in  the 
niversity  concerned  with  educating  health  professionals  is  linked 
ith  the  nine  regional  AHEC  offices  through  a  network  of  coor- 
nators.  The  AHEC  Program  Unit  for  the  School  of  Public  Health  is 
cated  within  the  Division. 

For  students,  AHEC  provides  advice  and  assistance  in  locating 
tes  for  concurrent  and  block  field  training".  The  AHEC  office  in  the 
hool  receives  local  requests  for  student  assistance  via  the  re- 
onal  offices  scattered  throughout  the  state.  With  knowledge  of  a 
udent's  interests  and  experience,  the  AHEC  staff  in  the  School  can 
atch  agency  requests  with  student  requests  for  field  placement. 
In  addition,  the  AHEC  Program  has  funds  available  for  student 
avel  and  housing  during  field  training. 
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The  School  has  long  recognized  that  public  health  professional 
already  in  the  field  are  potential  students  whose  needs  differ  fron 
those  of  full-time,  on-campus  students.  Professionals  who  wouk 
like  to  further  their  education,  or  who  would  like  to  develop  continu 
ing  education  programs,  can  receive  assistance  through  the  Divi 
sion's  Continuing  Education  and  Off-Campus  Program  Units. 

The  Continuing  Education  Unit  coordinates  the  development  c 
the  School's  programs  for  professionals  in  the  field  of  public  health 
These  programs  have  three  primary  objectives:  (1 )  to  update  publi< 
health  personnel  on  scientific  advances  and  professional  innova 
tions  related  to  the  practice  of  public  health;  (2)  to  reduce  the  tim< 
lag  between  the  development  of  knowledge  and  its  application;  an(p9ri 
(3)  to  provide  short-term  training  and  education  in  technical  spe 
cialty  areas  not  normally  available  in  existing  formal  educationa 
programs. 

In  addition,  the  Continuing  Education  Unit  assists  official  an<ftude 
voluntary  health  agencies,  professional  associations,  and  othe 
higher  educational  institutions  in  developing  continuing  educatioi 
programs.  Services  provided  by  the  Unit  may  include  help  in  plan 
ning,  developing,  conducting,  and  possibly  financing  programs  ii 
continuing  education. 

Through  the  Off-Campus  Program  health  and  other  human  ser 
vice  professionals  can  earn  a  master's  degree  without  giving  u 
full-time  employment  or  disrupting  family  and  community  respon 
sibilities.  Academic  standards  for  the  program  are  equal  to  those  fo 
resident  students.  Admission  requirements  and  study  programs  an 
available  upon  request. 

The  Associate  Dean  for  Community  Health  Services  and  director 
of  the  units  described  are  available  to  answer  further  question 
about  the  Division  and  its  services. 
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POPULATION  PROGRAM 


The  University  of  North  Carolina  has  established  a  University-wide 
comprehensive  program  in  Population  Studies.  For  this  purpose, 
the  Carolina  Population  Center  helps  to  stimulate,  support  and 
coordinate  studies  of  population  dynamics  and  family  planning 
nsalth  throughout  the  institution.  It  assists  in  building  population  research 
oubli  and  teaching  within  various  concerned  University  Departments,  in 
nnova  developing  and  administering  interdisciplinary  projects  related  to 
letim  the  population  field,  and  in  maintaining  relationships  with  other 
m;art  programs  in  North  Carolina  and  abroad  for  study  and  service  pur- 
alsjj  poses. 

The  School  of  Public  Health  has  developed  a  series  of  courses 
and  curricula  at  the  master's  and  doctoral  levels  especially  for 
alanistudents  desiring  a  concentration  of  studies  on  population 
othe  dynamics  and  family  planning  at  local,  national,  and  international 
[levels.  These  students  take  basic  course  requirements  in  a  given 
iplai  department,  in  addition  to  related  population  studies  in  the  School  of 
Public  Health  and  in  other  schools  and  departments  in  the  Uni- 
versity. In  the  Department  of  Biostatistics,  population  students  are 
sefespecially  concerned  with  methods  of  demographic  measurement, 
analysis,  and  modeling.  The  Department  of  Epidemiology,  which 
also  serves  as  the  WHO  Collaborating  Centre  for  Epidemiological 
Studies  of  Human  Reproduction,  deals  with  basic  and  applied 
studies  in  population  dynamics.  The  Department  of  Health  Admin- 
istration is  concerned  with  population  program  organization 
management  and  evaluation  and  also  with  broader  issues  of  pop- 
ulation policies.  The  Department  of  Health  Education  deals  with 
related  community  educational  processes,  communications 
methods  and  training  problems.  The  Department  of  Maternal  and 
Child  Health  is  especially  concerned  with  family  planning  in  fam- 
ily planning  program  development  and  evaluation  within  family 
health  services,  and  also  provides  the  base  for  a  special  program 
in  nursing  and  family  planning. 

Additional  information  concerning  opportunities  for  special 
study  in  this  field  may  be  obtained  from  the  heads  of  the  Depart- 
ments referred  to  above,  or  from  the  Academic  Programs  Office  of 
the  Carolina  Population  Center. 


OCCUPATIONAL  HEALTH  STUDIES  GROUP 


The  Occupational  Health  Studies  Group  was  created  in  1970  t( 
conduct  an  occupational  health  research  program  in  the  School  o 
Public  Health.  It  is  financed  by  an  agreement  between  the  Unitec 
Rubber,  Cork,  Linoleum,  and  Plastic  Workers  of  American  Inter 
national  Union  and  several  domestic  rubber  products  manufactur 
ing  companies.  Studies  among  participating  local  unions  anc 
plants  of  the  Firestone,  General,  Goodyear  and  Uniroyal  Companies 
are  being  conducted  at  the  School. 

With  the  goal  of  preventing  occupational^  related  illness  th< 
OHSG  is  a  cooperative  venture  between  the  Departments  of  Bio 
statistics,  Environmental  Sciences  and  Engineering  ancjwiioc 
Epidemiology.  Studies  are  being  conducted  to  identify  work-relatet 
illnesses  and  the  health  conditions  leading  to  these  illnesses,  tc|ra 
identify  environmental  hazards  and  development  of  means  for  thei 
elimination  or  control  and  to  develop  recommendations  for  surveil 
lance  to  permit  early  detection  of  health  problems  and  hazards.  The 
research  of  the  OHSG  provides  excellent  opportunities  fo 
specialized  training  programs  for  students  with  specific  interest  ir 
occupational  health. 
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\RJUN  L.  ADLAKHA,  B.Sc,  M.Sc,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Research  Assistant  Professor  of  Biostatistics 
,    3USAN  W.  AHMED,  B.S.,  M.P.H.,  Ph.D.,  Research  Assistant  Professor  of  Biostatistics 
JflitefjBERO  AJELLO,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Laboratory  Practice  (field) 
JAMES  E.  ALLEN,  B.A.,  S.T.B.,  Ph.D.,  M.S.RH. ,  Associate  Professor  of  Health  Administration 
JOHN  J.B.  ANDERSON,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Nutrition 
adu  RICHMOND  K.  ANDERSON,  B.A.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  M.D.,  M.P.H.,  Dr.Sc.  (Hon),  Adjunct  Professor  of 
j  Nutrition 

DRAGANO  ANDJELKOVICH,  M.S.,  M.P.H.,  Dr.P.H.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Epidemiology 
EONARD  AURAND,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Nutrition 

dAHMOUD  A.  AYOUB,  B.S.,  Ph.D.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Air  and  Industrial  Hygiene 
3EORGE  ERIC  BARNES,  B.S.C.E.,  C.E.  (Hon),  M.A.,  Professor  of  Sanitary  Engineering,  Emeritus 
'3S  t  HOWARD  BARNHILL,  B.S.,  M.S.P.H.,  Associate  Professor  of  Health  Education 
HARRIET  HYLTON  BARR,  A.B.,  M.P.H.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Health  Education 
3ATRICIA  Z.  BARRY,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Dr.P.H.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Health  Administration 
an  tfARIOC.  BATTIGELLI,  M.D.,  M.P.H.,  Professor  of  Occupational  Health 

<ARL  E.  BAUMAN,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Maternal  and  Child  Health. 
ERRY  L.  BAZZARRE,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Nutrition 
DAN  EDWARD  BEAUCHAMP,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Health  Administration 
|ta  CAROLINE  BECKER,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Epidemiology 

RICHARD  E.  BILSBORROW,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biostatistics 
RANCIS  S.  BINKOWSKI,  A.B.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Air  and  Industrial 
Hygiene 

MARTHA  E.  BLAKE,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Lecturer  in  Biostatistics 

MARGARET  BLEE,  R.N.,  B.S.,  M.Ed.,  Professor  of  Public  Health  Nursing,  Emerita 
RALPH  HENRY  BOATMAN,  JR.,  B.Ed.,  M.P.H.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Health  Education 
MARION  ELIZABETH  BRANNON,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Nutrition 
DON  J.  BRENNER,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Laboratory  Practice  (field) 
<ENNETH  BRIDBORD,  M.D.,  M.P.H.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Epidemiology 
MARION  M.  BROOKE,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Sc.D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Laboratory  Practice  (field) 
JOHN  B.  BROOKS,  B.S.,  Ph.D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Laboratory  Practice  (field) 
MORMAN  DePAUL  BROWN,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Instructor  of  Public  Health  Nursing 
REBECCA  B.  BRYAN,  B.S.,  M.S.,  M.P.H.,  Associate  Professor  of  Nutrition 
3.  J.  CAMPBELL,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Health  Administration 
!JOHN  CHARLES  CASSEL,  B.S.,  M.B.,  B.Ch.,  M.P.H.,  Alumni  Distinguished  Professor  of 

Epidemiology,  Emeritus 
ELMER  F.  CHAFFEE,  B.S.,  M.S.RH.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Parasitology  and  Laboratory 
Practice 

-MIL  THEODORE  CHANLETT,  B.S.,  M.S.RH.,  M.S.S.E.  Professor  of  Sanitary  Engineering 
/VILLIAM  BAILEY  CHERRY,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Laboratory 
Practice  (field) 

5IDNEY  SHAW  CHIPMAN,  B.A.,  M.D.,  M.P.H.,  Professor  of  Maternal  and  Child  Health,  Emeritus 
RUSSELL  F.  CHRISTMAN,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Environmental  Sciences  and 
Engineering 

EVA  CLAYTON,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Health  Education 
slORA  FRANCES  CLINE,  R.N.,  B.S.,  M.L,  Associate  Professor  of  Mental  Health 
WARREN  A.  COOK,  A.B.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Industrial  Health 

IOAN  C.  CORNONI-HUNTLEY,  B.A.,  M.P.H.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Epidemiology 
ELIZABETH  JACKSON  COULTER,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Biostatistics 


'Died  February  17,  1977. 
!Died  October  24,  1976. 
'Retired  June  30,  1976. 
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DONALD  R.  DANCY,  B.S.,  M.P.H.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Health  Education 
ERWIN  M.  DANZIGER,  B.S.,  M.B.A.,  Lecturer  in  Health  Administration 

ABRAHAM  S.  DAVID,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  M.S.P.H.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Health  Adminis- 
tration 

CLARENCE  E.  DAVIS,  B.A.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biostatistics 
LEONARD  H.  DAWSON,  A.B.,  M.S.P.H.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Health  Education 
DAVID  DEUBNER,  M.D.,  M.P.H.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Epidemiology 
JAMES  P.  DIXON,  B.S.,  M.D.,  M.S.,  Visiting  Professor  of  Health  Administration 
CHESTER  W.  DOUGLASS,  D.D.S.,  M.P.H.,  Associate  Professor  of  Health  Administration 
WALTER  DOWDLE,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Laboratory  Practice  (field) 
VULUS  RAYMOND  DOWELL,  Jr.,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Laboratory 
Practice  (field) 

GEORGE  GRUNDY  DUDNEY,  B.S.,  D.D.S.,  M.P.H.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Health  Adminis- 
tration 

JOANNE  EARP,  B.A.,  Sc.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Health  Education 

J.  WILBERT  EDGERTON,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Research  Professor  of  Health  Administration 

ELIZABETH  M.  EDMANDS,  R.N.,  B.S.P.H.N.,  M.A.,  Associate  Professor  of  Public  Health  Nursing 

and  Maternal  and  Child  Health 
JOSEPH  C.  EDOZIEN,  D.Sc,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.  (Ed.),  F.R.C.  Path,  Professor  of  Nutrition 
REGINA  CECYLIA  ELANDT-JOHNSON,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Biostatistics 
ROBERT  CLAUDE  ELSTON,  B.A.,  Dip.  Ag.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Biostatistics 
JOHN  J.  FARMER,  III,  B.S.,  Ph.D.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Laboratory  Practice  (field) 
STEPHEN  C.  FARROW,  M.S.,  M.B.,  B.  Chir.,  M.D.,  Clinical  Assistant  Professor  of  Health  Adminis- 
tration 

JOHN  C.  FEELEY,  A.B.,  Ph.D.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Laboratory  Practice  (field) 
ROGER  DEAN  FELDMAN,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Health  Administration 
MERREL  D.  FLAIR,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Health  Education 
WILLIAM  SHOEMAKER  FLASH,  A.B.,  M.P.A.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Health  Administration 
JOHN  E.  FORNEY,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Laboratory  Practice  (field) 
JOHN  W  FOSTER,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Laboratory  Practice  (field) 
DONALD  L.  FOX,  B.S.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Air  Hygiene 
MILDRED  E.  FRANCIS,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Sc.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biostatistics 
DONALD  E.  FRANCISCO,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  in  Environmental  Biology 
DAVID  ALLISON  FRASER,  B.A.,  M.S.,  D.Sc,  Professor  Industrial  Health 
MOYE  WICKS  FREYMANN,  B.S.,  M.D.,  M.P.H.,  Dr.P.H.,  Professor  of  Health  Administration 
JOHN  THOMAS  FULTON,  D.D.S.,  Professor  of  Dental  Epidemiology,  Emeritus 
STEPHEN  H.  GEHLBACH,  B.A.,  M.D.,  M.P.H.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Epidemiology 
ROSE  GERALDINE  GEORGE,  R.N.,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Public  Health  Nursing 
DENNIS  B.  GILLINGS,  B.Sc,  Dip.  Math.  Stat.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Biostatistics 
LEONARD  J.  GOLDWATER,  A.B.,  M.D.,  M.Sc.D.,  M.S.P.H.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Occupational 
Medicine 

LAUREL  F.  GOOCH,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Health  Administration 

HILTON  THOMAS  GOULSON,  A.B.,  M.S.P.H.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Parasitology  and  Laboratory 
Practice 

"GERALDINE  GOURLEY,  B.S.,  Ph.B.,  M.S.W,  Associate  Professor  of  Maternal  and  Child  Health 
Emerita 

BERNARD  GEORGE  GREENBERG,  B.S.,  Ph.D.,  Kenan  Professor  of  Biostatistics 
ROBERT  A.  GREENBERG,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Lecturer  in  Maternal  and  Child  Health 
ROGER  C.  GRIMSON,  B.S.,  Ph.D.,  Research  Associate  Professor  of  Biostatistics 
JAMES  ENNIS  GRIZZLE,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Biostatistics 

SEYMOUR  GRUFFERMAN,  B.S.,  M.D.,  M.P.H.,  Ph.D.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Epidemi 
ology 

PRISCILLA  A.  GUILD,  B.S.,  M.S. PH.,  Adjunct  Instructor  in  Biostatistics 
LILLIAN  GURALNICK,  B.A.,  M.Sc,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Biostatistics 
PATRICIA  GUSTAVESON,  A.B.,  M.S.W,  Lecturer  in  Maternal  and  Child  Health 
THOMAS  L.  HALL,  M.D.,  M.P.H.,  Dr.P.H.,  Professor  of  Health  Administration 
JEROME  BOYD  HALLAN,  B.S.,  M.S. PH.,  Dr.P.H.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Health  Adminis 
tration 

E.G. P.  HARAN,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Health  Administration 

CHARLES  L.  HARPER,  B.A.,  M.S. PH.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Health  Administration  anc 
Associate  Dean  for  Community  Health  Service 


"Retired  January  31,  1977. 
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ROBERT  L.  HARRIS,  B.S.Ch.E.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Environmental  Engineering 
J.  RONALD  HASS,  B.A.,  Ph.D.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Environmental  Chemistry  and 
Biology 

JAMES  P.  HASS,  B.A.,  Ph.D.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Environmental  Chemistry  and  Biol- 
ogy 

JOHN  WESLEY  HATCH,  B.A.,  M.S.W.,  Dr.P.H.,  Associate  Professor  of  Health  Education 
CARL  GROOVER  HAYES,  B.S.,  M.P.H.,  Ph.D.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Epidemiology 
MILTON  SYDNEY  HEATH,  Jr.,  A.B.,  L.L.B.,  Professor  of  Water  Resources 
GERARDO  HEISS,  M.D.,  M.Sc,  Ph.D.,  Research  Assistant  Professor  of  Epidemiology 
RONALD  W.  HELMS,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Biostatistics 
JAMES  RICHARD  HENDRICKS,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Parasitology  and  Labo- 
ratory Practice 

WILLIAM  THEODORE  HERZOG,  B.A.,  M.S.P.H.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Health  Administration  and 

Director  of  Off-Campus  Programs 
FRANCES  M.  HESS,  B.S.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Nutrition 

MARION  E.  HIGHRITER,  B.A.,  M.N.,  R.N.,  M.P.H.,  S.D.  in  Hyg.,  Associate  Professor  of  Public  Health 
Nursing 

MARTIN  PATTERSON  HINES,  D.V.M.,  M.P.H.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Health  Administra- 
tion 

GODFREY  M.  HOCHBAUM,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Health  Education 
DAVID  G.  HOEL,  B.A.,  Ph.D.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Biostatistics 
MICHAEL  HOGAN,  M.S.,  M.P.H.,  Ph.D.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Epidemiology 
CAROL  R.  HOGUE,  A.B.,  M.P.H.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biostatistics 
5ELIZABETH  STEPEHENS  HOLLEY,  B.A.,  R.N.,  M.A.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Public 
Health  Nursing 

LYDIA  SAY  HOLLEY,  A.B.,  R.P.T.,  M.P.H.,  Associate  Professor  of  Health  Administration 
WILLIAM  G.  HOLLISTER,  A.B.,  B.S.,  M.D.,  M.P.H.,  Research  Professor  of  Health  Administration 
DANIEL  G.  HORVITZ,  B.S.,  Ph.D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Biostatistics 
JAMES  HOUSE,  Ph.D.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Epidemiology 
6DAVID  H.  HOWELLS,  B.S.C.E.,  M.S.S.E.,  Professor  of  Environmental  Engineering 
MAYNARD  MICHAEL  HUFSCHMIDT,  B.S.,  M.P.A.,  D.P.A.,  Professor  of  Regional  and  Environmen- 
tal Planning 

JOHN  THOMAS  HUGHES,  B.S.,  D.D.S.,  M.P.H.,  Dr.P.H.,  Professor  of  Health  Administration 
BARBARA  SORENSON  HULKA,  B.A.,  M.S.,  M.D.,  M.P.H.,  Associate  Professor  of  Epidemiology 
JAROSLAV  FABIAN  HULKA,  B.S.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Maternal  and  Child  Health 
MICHEL  AYOUB  IBRAHIM,  M.D.,  M.P.H.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Epidemiology 
SAGAR  C.  JAIN,  B.A.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Health  Administration 
SHERMAN  A.  JAMES,  A.B.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Epidemiology 
HARVEY  E.  JEFFRIES,  B.S.,  M.S.P.H.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Air  Hygiene 
MABEL  S.  JOHANSSON,  R.N.,  B.S.,  M.P.H.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Public  Health  Nursing 
ALBERT  L.  JOHNSON,  B.A.,  M.A.,  M.P.H.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Health  Administration 
J.  DONALD  JOHNSON,  B.S.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Environmental  Chemistry 
RICHARD  E.JOHNSTON,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professorof  Radiological  Hygiene 
WILLIAM  BURNS  JONES,  B.S.,  M.D.,  M.P.H.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professorof  Health  Administra- 
tion 

DANIEL  C.  JONES,  M.E.,  E.E.,  J.D.,  Lecturer  in  Health  Administration 
JUDITH  A.  JOSEPH,  B.S.,  B.S.,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  in  Public  Health  Nursing 
ARNOLD  DANIEL  KALUZNY,  B.A.,  M.H.A.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Health  Administration 
BERTON  H.  KAPLAN,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Epidemiology 

WILLIAM  KAPLAN,  B.S.,  M.P.H.,  D.V.M.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Laboratory  Practice 
(field) 

LEO  KAUFMAN,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Laboratory  Practice  (field) 
ROSEMARY  MAY  KENT,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Health  Education,  Emerita 
JOHN  C.  KEY,  B.S.,  M.S.P.H.,  M.S.W,  Ph.D.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Health  Education 
7JUDY  CLEM  KLAAS,  B.A.,  M.P.H.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Parasitology 
DAVID  G.  KLEINBAUM,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Biostatistics 
LYNN  K.  KNAUFF,  B.A.,  M.S.P.H.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Maternal  and  Child  Health 
EDNA  H.  KNOTT,  B.S.,  M.P.H.,  Adjunct  Instructor  in  Laboratory  Practice 
GARY  KOCH,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Biostatistics 

JACOB  KOOMEN,  B.S.,  M.D.,  M.P.H.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Health  Administration 


5Died  September  22,  1976. 
6Retired  October  1,  1976. 
7Resigned  July  31,  1976. 
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8ROY  R.  KUEBLER,  Jr.,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Biostatistics,  Emeritus 
EDWARD  J.  KUENZLER,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Environmental  Biology 
LAWRENCE  L.  KUPPER,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Biostatistics 
9PETER  A.  LACHENBRUCH,  B.A.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Biostatistics 
JAMES  C.  LAMB  III,  B.S.C.E.,  M.S.,  S.E.,  Sc.D.,  Professor  of  Sanitary  Engineering 
CHARLES  H.  LANGLEY,  B.A.,  Ph.D.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Biostatistics 
JOHN  EDGAR  LARSH,  Jr.,  B.A.,  M.S.,  Sc.D.,  Professor  of  Parasitology  and  Laboratory  Practice 
DONALD  T.  LAURIA,  B.C.E.,  M.S.S.E.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Environmental  Engineering 
KERRY  L.  LEE,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Biostatistics 
DOROTHEA  CROSS  LEIGHTON,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Professor,  Emerita 
FORREST  E.  LINDER.  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Biostatistics 
10JOAN  W.  LINGNER,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biostatistics 
11LINDA  WEST  LITTLE,  B.A.,  M.S.P.H.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Environmental  Biology 
FRANK  ALOYSIUS  LODA,  B.A.,  M.D.,  Lecturer  in  Maternal  and  Child  Health 
ROBERT  A.  LODDENGAARD,  B.E.E.,  M.S.P.H.,  Lecturer  in  Health  Administration 
G.  J.  LOVE,  B.S.,  M.P.H.,  D.Sc,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Epidemiology 
ANDERS  S.  LUNDE,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Biostatistics 
JOHN  LYMAN,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Environmental  Chemistry,  Emeritus 
DONALD  L.  MADISON,  B.M.E.,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Health  Administration 
LYNN  GRAY  MADDRY,  B.S.,  M.S.P.H.,  Ph.D.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Laboratory^ractice 
HIRANMAY  MAJUMDAR,  B.Sc,  M.Sc,  Ph.D.,  Visiting  Assistant  Professor  of  Biostatistics 
JEAN  F.  MARTIN,  M.D.,  M.S.P.H.,  Lecturer  in  Maternal  and  Child  Health 
EUGENE  S.  MAYER,  B.S.,  M.D.,  M.P.H.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Epidemiology 
WILLIAM  FRED  MAYES,  B.S.,  M.D.,  M.P.H.,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Health  Administration,  Dean 
Emeritus 

MARIE  J.  MclNTYRE,  R.N.,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Hyg.,  Associate  Professor  of  Public  Health  Nursing 
FREDERICK  E.  McJUNKIN,  B.C.E.,  M.S.S.E.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Environmental 
Engineering 

PETER  D.  McMENAMIN,  A.B.,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Health  Administration 
C.  ARDEN  MILLER,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Maternal  and  Child  Health 
FOREST  O.  MIXON,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Environmental  Engineering 
BEATRICE  BELL  MONGEAU,  B.S.P.H.N.,  M.P.H.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Public  Health 
Nursing 

MAX  D.  MOODY,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Laboratory  Practice  (field) 
MARY  D.  MOORE,  B.S.,  M.P.H.,  Dr.  P.H.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Health  Administration 
ROBERT  BURNS  MOORHEAD,  B.A.,  M.P.A.,  Lecturer  in  Health  Administration,  and  Associate 

Dean  for  Administration 
LUCY  SHIELDS  MORGAN,  A.B.,  M.A.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Health  Education,  Emerita 
ROBERT  M.  MORONEY,  A.B.,  M.S.W,  M.P.H.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Health  Administration 
NAOMI  MINNER  MORRIS,  B.A.,  M.D.,  M.P.H.,  Professor  of  Maternal  and  Child  Health 
SARAH  TAYLOR  MORROW,  B.S.,  M.D.,  M.P.H.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Maternal  and  Child  Health 
CLAUDE  WAYNE  MOSS,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Laboratory  Practice 

(field) 

VIRGINIA  MARGARET  NELSON,  B.A.,  R.N.,  B.S.,  M.P.H.,  Associate  Professor  of  Public  Health 
Nursing 

WILLIAM  C.  NELSON,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Biostatistics 
FREDERIC  NORDSIEK,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Nutrition 

JOHN  F.  OBUESKI,  B.A.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Laboratory  Practice  (field) 
CHARLES  H.  OKEY,  A.B.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Clinical  Associate  Professor  of  Parasitology  and  Laboratory 
Practice 

DANIEL  A.  OKUN,  B.S.C.E.,  M.S.,  Sc.D.,  Kenan  Professor  of  Environmental  Engineering 
CHARLES  R.O'MELIA,  B.C.E.,  M.S.E.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Environmental  Sciences  and  Engineer- 
ing 

ABDEL  R.  OMRAN,  M.D.,  D.P.H.,  Dr.P.H.,  Professor  of  Epidemiology 

MARCIA  ORY,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Research  Assistant  Professor  of  Health  Education 

JAMES  W.  OSBERG,  M.D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Health  Administration 

ERSKINE  L.  PALMER,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Laboratory  Practice 
(field) 


8Retired  June  30,  1976. 

9Resigned  June  30,  1976. 

10Died  February  28,  1977. 

11On  leave  October  15,  1976-August  15,  1977. 
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RALPH  CLINTON  PATRICK,  JR.,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Epidemiology 
ALI  A.  PAYDARFAR,  B.A.,  B.L.L.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Nutrition 
ERNEST  A.  PEARSON,  JR.,  A.B.,  D.D.S.,  M.P.H.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Health  Adminis- 
tration 

MIRDZA  L.  PETERSON,  B.A.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Environmental  Chemis- 
try and  Biology 

FREDERICK  K.  PFAENDER,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professorof  Environmental  Microbiology 
HARRY  T.  PHILLIPS,  M.D.,  D.P.H.,  Professorof  Health  Administration 
DAVID  D.  PHOENIX,  Jr.,  B.A.,  M.Sc,  Instructor  in  Health  Administration 
LEO  PINE,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Laboratory  Practice  (field) 
BARRY  M.  POPKIN,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Visiting  Assistant  Professor  of  Nutrition 
VED  PRAKASH,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Visiting  Professor  of  Health  Administration 
SAMUEL  M.  PUTNAM,  A.B.,  M.D.,  M.P.H.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Epidemiology 
STEPHAN  PUTNAM,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  in  Health  Education 
DANA  E.  A.  QUADE,  B.A.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Biostatistics 
ALFRED  W.  RADEMAKER,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biostatistics 
JOHN  K.  READ,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Parasitology  and  Laboratory  Practice 
PARKER  CRAMER  REIST,  B.S.,  S.M.,  Sc.D.,  Professor  of  Environmental  Sciences  and  Engineer- 
ing 

WILSON  B.  RIGGAN,  B.S.,  Ph.D.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Biostatistics 
PERRY  S.  RILEY,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Laboratory  Practice  (field) 
LYMAN  A.  RIPPERTON,  B.A.,  B.S.,  Ph.D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Air  Hygiene 
DORIS  EMMA  ROBERTS,  R.M.,  B.S.,  M.P.H.,  Ph.D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Public  Health  Nursing 
ROBERT  ROY  ROBINSON,  B.A.,  M.P.H.,  Dr.P.H.,  Clinical  Associate  Professor  of  Public  Health 
Nursing 

ROSLYN  Q.  ROBINSON,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Laboratory  Practice 
(field) 

JOHN  RODAK,  JR.,  A.B.,  S.M.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Health  Administration 
FREDERIC  J.  ROMM,  A.B.,  M.D.,  M.P.H.,  Research  Assistant  Professor  of  Epidemiology 
FRANZ  WESTON  ROSA,  B.S.,  M.D.,  M.P.H.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Maternal  and  Child  Health 
12JAMES  A.  ROSEBORO,  Sc.B.,  Sc.M.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Medical  Physics 
LEONARD  S.  ROSENFELD,  B.S.,  M.D.,  M.P.H.,  Professor  of  Health  Administration 
RICHARD  GRAY  ROZIER,  A.B.,  D.D.S.,  M.P.H.,  Research  Assistant  Professorof  Health  Administra- 
tion 

NADINE  H.  RUND,  B.A.,  Ph.D.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Health  Education 
EVA  SALBER,  M.B.,  D.P.H.,  M.D.,  Lecturer  in  Maternal  and  Child  Health 

MINTA  M.  SAUNDERS,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Research  Assistant  Professor  of  Maternal  and  Child 
Health 

WILLIAM  L.  SAYLOR,  M.S.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Radiological  Hygiene 
EARL  SCHAEFER,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Professorof  Maternal  and  Child  Health 
MORRIS  SCHAEFER,  B.S.,  M.A.,  D.P.A.,  Professor  of  Health  Administration 
PHILIP  E.  SCHAMBRA,  B.A.,  Ph.D.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Environmental  Management 
and  Protection 

JEAN  J.  SCHUENEMAN,  B.S.,  M.P.H.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professorof  Air  and  Industrial  Hygiene 
PRANAB  K.  SEN,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Biostatistics 
RICHARD  H.  SHACHTMAN,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Biostatistics 
BABUBHAI  V.  SHAH,  B.Sc,  M.Sc,  Ph.D.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Biostatistics 
CHARLES  C.  SHEPARD,  B.S.,  M.S.,  M.B.,  M.D.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Laboratory 
Practice  (field) 

JABBAR  K.  SHERWANI,  B.S.C.E.,  M.C.E.,  Ph.D.,  M.P.A.,  Associate  Professor  of  Systems 
Analysis  and  Hydrology 

MORRIS  A.  SHIFFMAN,  D.V.M.,  M.P.H.,  Docteur-Veterinaire,  M.G.A.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Environ- 
mental Health 

MARK  S.  SHUMAN,  B.S.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Environmental  Chemistry 
CARL  M.  SHY,  M.D.,  Dr.P.H.,  Research  Professor  of  Epidemiology 
EARL  SIEGEL,  B.S.,  M.D.,  M.P.H.,  Professor  of  Maternal  and  Child  Health 
PHILIP  C.  SINGER,  B.C.E.,  M.S.,  S.M.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Environmental  Sciences  and 
Engineering 

CECIL  SLOME,  M.B.,  Ch.B.,  D.P.H.,  Professor  of  Epidemiology 


12Resigned  October  20,  1976. 
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ALLAN  H.  SMITH,  B.Sc,  B.  Med.  Sc.,  M.B.,  Ch.B.,  Ph.D.,  Research  Assistant  Professor  of  D 
Epidemiology  ' 
WENDELL  C.  SMITH,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biostatistics 
MARK  D.  SOBSEY,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Environmental  Microbiology 
ALEXA  M.  SORANT,  S.B.,  M.A.,  Instructor  (part-time)  in  Biostatistics  j( 
PAUL  S.  STANSBURY,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Radiological  Hygiene 
JAMES  STEBBINGS,  B.S.,  Sc.D.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Epidemiology  3 
ALLAN  B.  STECKLER,  B.S.,  M.P.H.,  Dr.P.H.,  Lecturer  in  Health  Education  h 
ARTHUR  C.  STERN,  M.E.,  M.S.,  D.E.  (Hon.),  Professor  of  Air  Hygiene  y 
GUY  W.  STEUART,  M.A.,  M.Ed.,  M.P.H.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Health  Education 
JOHN  A.  STEWART,  A.B.,  M.D.,  M.S.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Laboratory  Practice  (field) 
E.  BARBARA  STOCKING,  R.N.,  B.S.,  M.P.H.,  Associate  Professor  of  Maternal  and  Child  Health 

(Nursing)  and  Public  Health  Nursing 
WOODHAL  STOPFORD,  B.A.,  M.B.S.,  M.D.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Air  and  Industrial 
Hygiene 

FRANK  T.  STRITTER,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Health  Education 
CHIRAYATH  SUCHINDRAN,  B.Sc,  M.Sc,  M.S.P.H.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biostatistics 
W.  DANIEL  SUDIA,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Laboratory  Practice  (field) 
RICHARD  SURLES,  B.A.,  M.Ed.,  Ph.D.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Health  Administration 
CORRINA  SHERRON  SUTTON,  B.A.,  M.P.H.,  Ph.D.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Laboratory 
Practice 

ALGERNON  G.  SWAN,  A.A.,  A.B.,  Ph.D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Laboratory  Practice  (field) 
BOYD  R.  SWITZER,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Nutrition 
MICHAEL  JOSEPH  SYMONS,  B.A.,  M.P.H.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Biostatistics 
DOROTHY  M.  TALBOT,  R.N.,  B.S.N.,  M.A.,  M.P.H.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Public  Health  Nursing 
PREM  P.  TALWAR,  B.A.,  M.A.,  M.Sc,  M.S. PH.,  Ph.D.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Biostatistics 
JOEL  M.  TEITELBAUM,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Nutrition 
HELEN  L.  TINNIN,  B.A.,  M.P.H.,  Ph.D.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Health  Education 
EDITH  P.  THOMAS,  M.S.,  Ph.D,  Visiting  Assistant  Professor  of  Nutrition 
CLYDE  THORNSBERRY,  B.S.,  Ph.D.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Laboratory  Practice  (field) 
H.  DENNIS  TOLLEY,  B.S.,  Ph.D.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Biostatistics 
JERRY  J.  TULIS,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Laboratory  Practice  (field) 
CRAIG  D.  TURNBULL,  B.A.,  M.P.H.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biostatistics 
ALVIS  G.  TURNER,  Jr.,  B.S.,  M.S.P.H.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Environmental  Sciences 
EUNICE  NICKERSON  TYLER,  Ph.B.,  M.P.H.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Health  Education,  Emerita 
HERMAN  ALFRED  TYROLER,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Epidemiology 
J.  RICHARD  UDRY,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Maternal  and  Child  Health 
H.  MAC  VANDIVIERE,  A.B.,  M.A.,  M.D.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Laboratory  Practice  (field) 
JAMES  E.  VENEY,  B.A.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Health  Administration 
EDWARD  H.  WAGNER,  A.B.,  M.D.,  M.P.H.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Epidemiology 
PATRICIA  F.  WALLER,  A.B.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Research  Professor  of  Health  Administration 
KENNETH  W.  WALLS,  A.B.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Laboratory  Practice 
(field) 

PHILIP  J.  WALSH,  B.S.,  M.S. PH.,  Ph.D.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Radiological  Hygiene 
ARTHUR  W.  WALTNER,  A.B.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Radiological  Science 
DAVID  G.  WARREN,  A.B.,  J.D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Health  Administration 
JULIA  DAY  WATKINS,  B.A.,  R.N.,  M.P.H.,  F.N. P.,  Associate  Professor  of  Public  Health  Nursing 
JAMES  E.  WATSON,  JR.,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Radiological  Hygiene 
ROBERT  BRIGGS  WATSON,  B.S.,  M.D.,  M.P.H.,  Professor  of  Parasitology  and  Laboratory  Prac- 
tice, Emeritus 

NORMAN  FRED  WEATHERLY,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Parasitology  and  Laboratory  Prac- 
tice 

STANLEY  J.  WEIDENKOPF,  B.S.C.E.,  M.P.H.,  Eng.D.,  Professor  of  Environmental  Engineering, 
Emeritus 

CHARLES  M.  WEISS,  B.S.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Environmental  Biology 
HENRY  BRADLEY  WELLS,  B.A.,  M.S.P.H.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Biostatistics 
BETTY  BARBREY  WEST,  R.N.,  B.S.,  M.P.H.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Public  Health  Nursing 
JANICE  RUTH  WESTABY,  R.N.,  B.S.,  M.P.H.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Health  Adminis- 
t  ration 

LINDA  A.  WHEELER,  B.S.,  M.S.,  C.H.M.,  Ed.D.,  Clinical  Assistant  Professor  of  Maternal  and 
Child  Health 

TONY  L.  WHITEHEAD,  B.A.,  M.S.  Hyg.,  Ph.D.,  Clinical  Asssistant  Professor  of  Health  Education 
JEAN  AUDREY  WIGHT,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ed.D.,  Visiting  Associate  Professor  of  Nutrition 
HAZEL  W.  WILKINSON,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Laboratory  Practice 
(field) 
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DONALD  G.  WILLHOIT,  A.B.,  M.S.,  Sc.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Radiation  Biophysics 

CAROLYN  A.  WILLIAMS,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Epidemiology 

O.  DALE  WILLIAMS,  B.S.,  M.P.H.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Biostatistics 

WILLIAM  E.  WILSON,  JR.,  B.S.,  Ph.D.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor,  Air  and  Industrial  Hygiene 

JOHN  JOSEPH  WRIGHT,  A.B.,  M.D.,  M.P.H.,  Professor  of  Health  Administration,  Emeritus 

DAVID  L.  ZALKIND,  B.A.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Health  Administration 

GABRIEL  ZATLIN,  B.S.,  M.D.,  Lecturer  in  Maternal  and  Child  Health 

HARVEY  S.  ZELON,  B.S.,  M.A.,  M.S.P.H.,  Lecturer  in  Health  Administration 

DONALD  W.  ZIEGLER,  A.B.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Laboratory  Practice  (field) 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Note:  Course  numbered  100  through  199  are  for  Advanced  Under 
graduates  and  Graduates  and  those  numbered  from  200  to  399  are 
for  Graduates  only. 

Biostatistics  —  BIOS 

Environmental  Sciences  and  Engineering  —  ENVR 
Epidemiology  —  EPID 
Health  Administration  —  HADM 
Health  Education  —  HEED 
Maternal  and  Child  Health  —  MHCH 
Nutrition  —  NUTR 

Parasitology  and  Laboratory  Practice  —  PALP 
Public  Health  Nursing  —  PHNU 


DEPARTMENT  OF  BIOSTATISTICS 


BIOS 


BIOS  100  PUBLIC  HEALTH  STATISTICS  (3).  An  introduction  to  fundamental  procedures  i 
the  collection,  summarization,  presentation,  and  analysis  of  public  health  date 
vital  statistics,  including  rates  and  ratios;  demographic  data;  community  dia( 
nosis;  observations  in  research  studies  and  construction  of  questionnaires.  Eli 
ments  of  statistical  inference:  probability  distributions,  sampling,  confidenc 
interval  estimation  of  means  and  rates,  the  t-test,  the  chi-square  test.  Two  lectui 
and  two  laboratory  hours  a  week,  fall.  Williams;  staff. 

BIOS  102  DETERMINANTS  AND  CONSEQUENCES  OF  POPULATIONS  CHANGE  (2).  Hi 
torical  and  contemporary  levels,  differentials  and  trends  in:  natality;  mortalit 
migration;  population  composition  and  distribution.  Theories  and  evidence  co 
cerning  population  change  and  its  social  and  economic  effects  and  populatic 
policy.  Two  lecture  hours  a  week,  fall.  Bilsborrow. 


BIOS 
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BIOS  103 


BIOS  105 


BIOS  106 


BIOS  108 

BIOS  109 

BIOS  120 

BIOS  135 


BIOS  140, 
141, 
142 

BIOS  145 


BIOS  146 


MANAGEMENT  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH  DATA  (2).  This  course  is  intended  for  stu- 
dents who  take  more  extensive  courses  in  statistical  inference  than  BIOS  100  (for 
example,  BIOS  1 05,  BIOS  1 35,  BIOS  1 50).  The  course  comprises  the  topics  given  in 
the  description  of  BIOS  1 00  with  the  omission  of  elements  of  statistical  inference. 
Two  Lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  a  week  for  ten  weeks.  Williams;  staff. 
PRINCIPLES  OF  STATISTICAL  INFERENCE  (3).  An  introduction  to  the  methods 
of  modern  statistical  analysis  and  their  use  in  drawing  conclusions  from  data 
collected  in  surveys  and  in  the  laboratory.  Topics  cover  probability  distributions, 
confidence  interval  estimation  of  population  parameters,  tests  of  significance, 
analysis  of  variance  correlation  and  regression.  Three  lecture  hours  a  week,  fall 
and  spring,  and  summer.  Staff. 

MATHEMATICAL  METHODS  IN  BIOSTATISTICS  (MATH  106)  (3).  Prerequisite, 
Math  32  or  equivalent.  Special  mathematical  techniques  in  the  theory  and  the 
methods  of  biostatistics  as  related  to  the  life  sciences  and  public  health.  Includes 
brief  review  of  calculus,  selected  topics  from  intermediate  calculus,  and  introduc- 
tory matrix  theory  for  applications  in  biostatistics.  Three  lecture  hours  a  week,  fall. 
Staff. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  STATISTICAL  DATA  PROCESSING  (2).  Brief  introduction  to 
digital  computers.  Characteristics,  design,  construction,  and  maintenance  of 
machine-stored  data  sets.  Statistical  analysis  with  generally  available  computer 
programs.  No  previous  knowledge  of  computers  or  programming  is  required.  Two 
lecture  hours  a  week,  fall,  spring  and  summer.  Staff. 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMING  IN  BIOSTATISTICS  (1).  Computer  programming 
using  FORTRAN.  Previous  usage  of  computers  is  helpful.  Usually  taken  after  or 
concurrently  with  BIOS  108.  One  lecture  hour  a  week,  fall,  spring,  and  summer. 
Staff. 

SPECIAL  TECHNIQUES  IN  BIOMETRY  (1  -3).  Special  topics  of  current  interest  in 
Biometry.  One-three  lecture  hours  a  week,  fall,  spring  and  summer.  Staff. 
PROBABILITY  AND  STATISTICS  (4).  Prerequisite,  integral  calculus.  Basics  of 
probability;  random  variables  and  their  probability  distributions;  special  distribu- 
tions, including  the  binomial,  Poisson,  normal,  gamma;  expectation  and  mo- 
ments; combined  random  variables.  Elements  of  estimation  and  hypothesis  test- 
ing; analysis  of  variance;  multiple  regression;  analysis  of  categorical  data;  some 
nonparametric  methods.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  the  statistical  treatment  of 
environmental  science,  and  engineering  problems.  Four  lecture  hoursaweek,  fall. 
K  upper. 

PROBLEMS  IN  BIOSTATISTICS  (1  or  more).  Prerequisites  to  be  arranged  with  the 
faculty  in  each  case.  A  course  for  students  of  public  health  who  wish  to  make  a 
study  of  some  special  problem  in  the  statistics  of  the  life(  sciences  and  public 
health.  One  or  more  hours  a  week,  fall,  spring  and  summer.  Staff. 
PRINCIPLES  OF  EXPERIMENTAL  ANALYSIS  (3).  Prerequisite,  BIOS  105  or  equi- 
valent. Continuation  of  BIOS  105;  multiple  regression,  design  and  analysis  of 
simple  experiments,  nonparametric  and  other  procedures.  Three  lecture  hours  a 
week,  fall  and  spring.  Staff. 

SOURCES  OF  HEALTH  RELATED  DATA  AND  DESCRIPTIVE  METHODS  (1).  A 
general  survey  of  sources  of  health  related  data  in  the  U.S.  Particular  attention  is 
paid  to  the  data  gathered  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  the  National  Center  for 
Health  Statistics.  Methods  of  descriptive  data  analysis  will  be  summarized.  Quality 
of  data,  statistical  and  data  management  packages  and  administrative  principles 
will  be  introduced.  One  lecture  a  week,  fall.  Gillings. 
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BIOS    1 50     ELEMENTS  OF  PROBABILITY  AND  STATISTICAL  INFERENCE  (STAT  1 01 ).  (3). 

Prerequisite,  integral  calculus.  Fundamentals  of  probability  theory;  descriptive 
statistics;  fundamentals  of  statistical  inference,  including  estimation  and 
hypothesis  testing.  Three  lecture  hours  a  week,  fall.  Staff. 

BIOS  151  ELEMENTS  OF  STATISTICAL  ANALYSIS  (STAT  102)  (3).  Prerequisite,  BIOS  150 
or  equivalent.  Various  topics  in  statistical  methods,  including  applied  regression 
analysis,  analysis  of  simple  experimental  designs,  data  analysis.  Three  lecture 
hours  a  week,  spring.  Staff. 

BIOS  160  PROBABILITY  AND  STATISTICAL  INFERENCE  (STAT  126-7)  (6).  Prerequisite, 
integral  calculus.  Introduction  to  the  theory  of  probability:  random  variables, 
probability  distributions,  generating  functions,  sums  and  sequences  of  random 
variables.  Distributions  of  functions  of  random  samples;  introductory  theory  of 
estimation;  hypothesis  testing.  Six  lecture  hours  a  week,  fall.  Staff. 

BIOS  161  INTERMEDIATE  STATISTICAL  ANALYSIS  (6).  Prerequisite,  BIOS  150  or  equiva- 
lent. Application  of  normal-theory  and  non-parametric  methods  to  various  topics 
in  statistical  analysis,  including:  descriptive  statistics,  goodness  of  fit,  correlation 
and  regression,  independent  and  matched  samples  and  other  simple  experimen- 
tal designs,  categorical  data,  and  elementary  multivariate  problems.  Six  lecture 
hours  a  week,  spring.  Quade. 

BIOS  164  SAMPLE  SURVEY  METHODOLOGY  (STAT  104)  (3).  Prerequisite,  BIOS  105  or 
equivalent.  Fundamental  principles  and  methods  associated  with  survey  sam- 
pling, giving  primary  attention  to  as  nonmathematical  as  possible  a  treatment  of 
simple  random  sampling,  stratified  sampling,  and  cluster  sampling.  Also, 
techniques  of  questionnaire  design;  the  problems  of  nonresponse,  and  sources  of 
nonsampling  errors.  Practical  experience  in  the  applied  aspects  of  sampling  is 
provided  by  student  participation  in  the  design,  execution,  and  analysis  of  an 
actual  survey.  Three  lecture  hours  a  week,  spring.  Francis. 

BIOS    165     ANALYSIS  OF  CATEGORICAL  DATA  (3).  Prerequisite,  BIOS  105  or  equivalent. 

Statistical  methods  for  analyzing  categorized  data,  including:  multifactor,  multi- 
response  models  for  contingency  tables;  measures  and  tests  of  association; 
interpretation  of  interactions.  Nine  lecture  hours  a  week,  first  summer  session. 
Koch. 

BIOS  167  APPLIED  STOCHASTIC  PROCESSES  (ORSA  167)  (3).  Prerequisite,  BIOS  160  or 
equivalent.  Survey  of  renewal  theory,  Markov  chains,  Poisson  processes  and 
extensions,  epidemic  models,  branching  processes  and  other  stochastic  models 
of  empirical  processes.  Disease,  population,  and  health  services  applications. 
Three  lecture  hours  a  week,  fall.  Shachtman. 

BIOS  213  DATA  MANAGEMENT  IN  BIOSTATISTICS  (3).  Prerequisite,  BIOS  109  or  equiva- 
lent. Techniques  for  designing,  implementing,  and  operating  computerized  data 
management  systems  for  large  studies  with  particular  emphasis  on  collaborative 
medical  studies.  Three  lecture  hours  a  week,  fall.  Smith. 

BIOS  215  HEALTH  DATA  PROCESSING  LABORATORY  (1-3).  Prerequisite,  BIOS  213  A 
laboratory  course  for  students  who  wish  to  gain  experience  in  the  data  processing 
aspects  of  current  projects  and  collaborative  medical  studies  of  the  Department. 
Two  or  more  hours  a  week,  fall,  spring,  and  summer.  Smith. 

BIOS  224  SOME  QUANTITATIVE  METHODS  IN  PLANNING  AND  EVALUATION  (HADM  224) 
(3).  Planning  cycle,  methods  overview,  data  sources,  PERT,  budgeting,  health 
indices,  measurement  of  goal  fulfillment,  achievement,  effectiveness,  efficiency, 
research  designs,  benefit  cost  analysis,  decision  analysis,  probability  utility,  and 
decision  trees.  Two  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  a  week,  spring.  Gillings. 
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INFORMATION  SYSTEMS  IN  MENTAL  HEALTH  (3).  History  and  current  status 
of  mental  health  information  systems  on  federal,  state,  and  local  level,  with  em- 
phasis on  comprehensive  mental  health  centers.  National,  regional  and  state 
organizations  active  in  the  field  of  mental  health  statistics.  History  and  current 
status  of  classificatory  schemata  for  mental  disorders.  Review  of  DSM-11  and 
some  other  frameworks  of  classification.  Some  statistical  techniques  in  classifi- 
cation problems.  Three  lecture  hours  a  week,  fall.  Turnbull. 
SPECIALIZED  METHODS  IN  HEALTH  STATISTICS  (1  or  more).  Prerequisite, 
permission  of  the  instructor.  Statistical  theory  applied  to  a  special  problem  area 
of  timely  importance  in  the  life  sciences  and  public  health.  Lectures,  seminars 
and/or  laboratory  work,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  special  area  under  study. 
One  or  more  hours  a  week,  fall,  spring,  and  summer.  Staff. 
ADVANCED  TECHNIQUES  IN  BIOMETRY  (3).  Prerequisites,  BIOS  109,  160,  and 
161,  or  equivalents.  Design  of  experiments,  bioassay,  sequential  analysis,  Baye- 
sian  analysis,  and  othertopics.  Nine  lecture  hoursaweek,  first  or  second  summer 
session.  Symons. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  NONPARAMETRIC  STATISTICS  (STAT  171)  (3).  Prerequi- 
site, BIOS  1 60  or  equivalent.  Theory  and  application  of  nonparametric  methods  for 
various  problems  in  statistical  analysis.  Includes  procedures  based  on  randomiza- 
tion, ranks  and  U-statistics.  A  knowledge  of  elementary  computer  programming  is 
assumed.  Nine  lecture  hours  a  week,  first  summer  session.  Quade. 

NONPARAMETRIC  PROCEDURES  IN  BIOMETRIC  RESEARCH  (3).  Prerequisite, 
BIOS  256  or  equivalent.  Nonparametric  point  and  interval  estimation  in  linear 
models  useful  in  biometric  research.  Robust  procedures,  including  those  based 
on  ranks,  for  analyzing  designed  experiments  and  bioassays.  (1977  and  alternate 
years.)  Three  lecture  hours  a  week,  spring.  Sen. 

LARGE  SAMPLE  THEORY  (3).  Prerequisite,  BIOS  160,  corequisite,  MATH  121.  An 
introduction  to  limit  theorems  and  laws  of  large  numbers  in  probability,  statistics, 
and  stochastic  processes.  Three  lecture  hours  a  week,  fall.  Sen. 

LINEAR  MODELS  IN  CATEGORICAL  DATA  ANALYSIS  (3).  Prerequisite,  BIOS 
266.  Theory  of  statistical  methods  for  analyzing  categorical  data  by  means  of 
linear  models;  multifactor  and  multiresponse  situations;  interpretation  of  interac- 
tions. (1977  and  alternate  years.)  Three  lecture  hours  a  week,  fall.  Koch. 

LINEAR  MODELS  I  (4).  Prerequisites,  linear  algebra;  BIOS  109,  160  and  161,  or 
equivalents.  Multivariate  normal  and  related  distributions;  basic  univariate  and 
multivariate  linear  models;  computational  aspects.  Four  lecture  hours  a  week,  fall. 
Helms,  Grizzle. 

LINEAR  MODELS  II  (4).  Prerequisite,  BIOS  266.  Principal  components,  discrimi- 
nant functions,  canonical  variates,  repeated  measurements  experiments,  analysis 
of  longitudional  data,  components  of  variance.  Four  lecture  hours  a  week,  spring. 
Grizzle,  Helms. 

DEMOGRAPHIC  TECHNIQUES  I  (3).  Prerequisite,  BIOS  100  or  equivalent.  Fun- 
damental principles  and  methods  employed  in  the  study  of  population.  Attention 
is  given  to  providing  the  student  with  a  basic  understanding  of  the  characteristics 
of  censuses,  vital  statistics  registration  systems,  and  other  sources  of  demog- 
raphic data,  and  the  problems  involved  in  the  interpretation  of  the  available  data 
on  population  structure  and  change.  The  topics  covered  include  rates  and  ratios, 
standardization,  complete  and  abridged  life  tables,  estimation  and  projection  of 
fertility,  mortality,  migration  and  geographic  distribution,  population  composition, 
and  population  projection  and  estimation.  Three  lecture  hours  a  week,  fall.  Staff. 
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DEMOGRAPHIC  TECHNIQUES  II  (3).  Prerequisite,  BIOS  270  and  intergal  cal- 
culus. Methods  of  analysis  when  data  are  deficient;  population  projection 
methods;  stable  and  quasistable  methods;  interrelations  among  demographic 
variables;  migration  analysis;  uses  of  population  models.  Three  lecture  hours  a 
week,  spring.  Suchindran. 

MATHEMATICAL  MODELS  IN  DEMOGRAPHY  (3).  Prerequisite,  permission  of 
the  instructor.  A  detailed  presentation  of  natality  models,  including  necessary 
mathematical  methods,  and  applications;  deterministic  and  stochastic  models  for 
population  growth,  migration,  etc.  (1977  and  alternate  years.)  Three  lecture  hours 
a  week,  spring.  Suchindran. 

SURVIVORSHIP  ANALYSIS  (3).  Life  tables,  hazard  rates,  estimation  of  survival 
functions,  parametric  models  of  mortality  experience,  concomitant  variables, 
clinical  trials,  comparisons  of  survival  functions,  competing  risks,  chi-square 
analysis,  sequential  methods.  (1978  and  alternate  years.)  Three  lecture  hours  a 
week,  spring.  Elandt-Johnson. 

STATISTICAL  METHODS  IN  HUMAN  GENETICS  (GENT  281).  (3).  Prerequisite, 
permission  of  the  instructor.  An  introduction  to  statistical  procedures  for  genetic 
counseling,  testing  genetic  hypotheses  and  estimating  genetic  parameters  from 
human  data.  Topics  covered  include  models  for  monogenic  autosomal  and 
X-linkage,  mutation  and  selection,  polygenic  inheritance.  Special  emphasis  is 
given  to  segregation  and  linkage  analysis.  (1977  and  alternate  years.)  Three  lec- 
ture hours  a  week,  spring.  Elston. 

STATISTICAL  METHODS  IN  EPIDEMIOLOGY  (EPID  287)  (3).  Prerequisites,  BIOS 
100  and  EPID  160,  or  equivalents.  Lectures,  discussion,  and  laboratory  work  on 
the  principles  and  methods  of  epidemiological  investigation,  with  laboratory  work 
in  assembling  and  analyzing  crude  data  resulting  from  field  investigations  of 
epidemics.  Consideration  of  the  theory  of  epidemics,  and  models  that  have  been 
used  to  demonstrate  the  effects  of  varying  factors  which  influence  the  course  of 
epidemics.  Two  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  a  week,  spring.  Hogue,  Symons. 

FIELD  OBSERVATION  IN  NATIONAL  HEALTH  STATISTICS  (1)  Orientation  to  the 
organization  and  operation  of  the  major  national  agencies  concerned  with  de- 
mographic and  health  statistics.  Supervised  visits  to  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Cen- 
sus, National  Center  for  Health  Statistics,  and  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
lectures  and  demonstrations  by  administrative  and  research  personnel.  Field  Fee 
$150.  Spring.  Staff  and  agency  counselors. 

FIELD  TRAINING  IN  PUBLIC  HEALTH  STATISTICS  (1  -6)  This  course  is  designed 
to  offer  students  majoring  in  biostatjstics  an  opportunity  for  supervised  experi 
ence  in  all  phases  of  the  statistical  programs  in  selected  health  departments.  Open 
only  to  students  majoring  in  biostatistics.  Field  Fee  $450.  Summer.  Staff  and  field 
counselors. 

STATISTICAL  CONSULTING  IN  THE  HEALTH  SCIENCES  (2  or  more).  Prerequis- 
ite, a  minimum  of  one  year  of  graduate  work  in  statistics.  By  actual  participation 
in  current  projects,  the  advanced  student  is  given  instruction  in  the  processes  of 
statistical  consulting  service  for  the  health  sciences;  initial  and  continuing  con- 
ference with  the  research  worker  in  a  health  science,  definition  of  the  problem  in 
statistical  terms,  design  of  experiment  with  reference  to  statistical  implications, 
analysis  of  data,  and  report  writing.  Four  or  more  laboratory  hours  a  week,  fall, 
spring,  and  summer.  Staff. 
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TRAINING  IN  STATISTICAL  TEACHING  IN  THE  HEALTH  SCIENCES  (2  or 

more).  Prerequisite,  a  master's  degree  or  equivalent.  Principles  of  statis- 
tical pedagogy.  Students  are  responsible  for  assistance  in  teaching  elementary 
statistics  to  students  in  the  health  sciences.  Students  work  under  the  supervision 
of  the  faculty  with  whom  they  have  regular  discussions  of  methods,  content,  and 
evaluation  of  performance.  Four  or  more  laboratory  hours  a  week,  fall,  spring  and 
summer.  Staff. 

RESEARCH  IN  BIOSTATISTICS  (2  or  more).  Individual  arrangements 
may  be  made  by  the  advanced  student  to  spend  part  or  all  of  his  time  in  super- 
vised investigation  of  selected  problems  in  statistics.  Four  or  more  laboratory 
hours  week,  fall,  spring  and  summer.  Staff. 

MASTERS  THESIS  (0-6).  Fall,  spring,  and  summer.  Staff. 
DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION  (0-9).  Fall  spring,  and  summer.  Staff. 
GENERAL  INFORMATION 


DEPARTMENT  OF  ENVIRONMENTAL  SCIENCES 
\ND  ENGINEERING 


ENVR  51  ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION  (3).  Prerequisite,  natural  science  requirement 
of  the  General  College.  A  man-centered  study  of  the  health,  economic,  ecological 
and  aesthetic  effects  of  our  use  of  water,  air  and  land.  The  physical,  biological  and 
chemical  processes  that  occur  in  nature  are  studied,  particularly  as  they  relate  to 
man's  activities  and  his  generation  of  waste  residues,  heat,  noise  and  radiation. 
Methods  of  control  and  for  abatement  of  environmental  degradation  are 
presented.  Three  lecture  hours  a  week,  fall  and  spring.  Chanlett. 

ENVR  100     READING  IN  ENVIRONMENTAL  SCIENCES  AND  ENGINEERING  (1  or  more). 

Prerequisite  departmental  permission.  For  students  outside  the  Department  who 
desire  to  conduct  extensive  library  study  of  a  specific  subject  in  environmental 
sciences  and  engineering.  The  subject  and  requirements  of  the  project  are  ar- 
ranged with  the  faculty  in  each  individ  ual  instance.  Two  or  more  hours  a  week,  fall, 
spring,  summer.  Staff. 

HNVR  1 01  SURVEY  OF  ENVIRONMENTAL  PROBLEMS  (3).  A  survey  of  basic  environmental 
issues  for  the  non-technologist,  including  physical  dynamics  of  the  natural  envi- 
ronment, specific  environmental  problems  and  quality  control  techniques. 
Spring,  summer.  Christman,  Turner. 

-:NVR  111  ENVIRONMENTAL  POLICY  ANALYSIS  (3).  Current  issues  in  environmental  pro- 
tection. Analysis  of  environmental  problems  and  decisions  from  the  viewpoints  of 
the  various  disciplines  concerned  with  the  assessment  of  risk,  policy  development 
and  environmental  management.  Spring.  Shiftman. 

ENVR  112  ENERGY  AND  MAN'S  ENVIRONMENT  (2).  Prerequisite,  enrollment  in  the  de- 
partment or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Development  of  U.S.  energy  resources 
and  present  and  future  energy  conversion  technologies  from  the  standpoint  of 
their  impact  on  man's  health  and  his  environment.  Fall.  Singer. 

ENVR  115  APPLIED  ELECTRON  MICROSCOPY  (3).  Prerequisites,  college  physics  and  per- 
mission of  instructor.  The  use  of  the  electron  microscope  as  a  research  tool. 
Theory  of  operation  and  image  formation  and  interpretation  are  discussed.  Cur- 
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rent  applications  on  the  instrument  are  reviewed  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  ^R 1 
study  of  the  environment,  contamination  and  associated  phenomena.  Techniques 
for  the  preparation  of  biological  thin  sections,  powder,  replica,  and  electron 
diffraction  specimens  are  presented  in  the  laboratory.  Tivo  lecture  and  two  labora- 
tory hours  a  week,  spring.  Fraser. 

ENVR  118  QUANTITATIVE  STUDIES  FOR  ENVIRONMENTAL  SCIENCES  (5).  Prerequisite, 
MATH  15  or  equivalent.  Applied  mathematics  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  needs  oft 
those  studying  environmental  science.  Specific  aspects  of  differential  and  integral 
calculusare  developed  as  needed  in  environmental  hygiene.  Ten  lecture  and  eight 
laboratory  hours  a  week,  second  summer  session.  Reist. 

ENVR  120  READING  IN  ENVIRONMENTAL  CHEMISTRY  AND  BIOLOGY  (1  or  more) 
Selected  readings  for  orientation  of  students  to  environmental  problems  with 
particular  emphasis  on  chemical  and  biological  aspects.  Fall,  spring  and  summer. 
Staff.  AMI 

ENVR  122     WATER  CHEMISTRY  (4).  Prerequisites,  CHEM  11  and  CHEM  21.  Principles  and 
applications  of  water  chemistry.  Consideration  of  equilibrium  relationships  in 
aqueous  solutions  such  as  natural  waters.  Proton  transfer,  solubility,  complex 
formation,  and  redox  reactions  in  natural  waters  are  discussed;  examples  in 
natural  systems  include  alkalinity,  hardness,  chemistry  of  iron,  manganese, 
aluminum,  and  the  oxidation  of  organic  carbon.  Thermodynamic  background  fori|NVR  1! 
equilibrium  calculations,  including  free  energy  and  activity  relationships, 
presented.  Laboratory  includes  examples  of  titrimetric,  colorimetric  and  elec- 
trometric  methods  of  water  analysis.  Three  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  atL^  1 
week,  fall.  Johnson,  O'Melia,  Singer. 

ENVR  123  ORGANIC  MATERIALS  IN  NATURAL  WATERS  (3).  Prerequisites,  organic  chem- 
istry, instrumental  analysis,  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Origins  of  naturai,LR  y 
product  organic  materials  in  rivers  and  lakes.  Survey  of  synthetic  organic  waste 
sources,  microbial  transformations,  and  metal  transport  properties.  Organic 
water  quality  monitoring  and  rationale  for  water  quality  criteria  and  standards. 
Fall,  Christman. 

ENVR  124  ENVIRONMENTAL  KINETICS  OF  CHEMISTRY  AND  BIOLOGY  (2).  Prerequisite 
ENVR  122.  Rates  of  chemical  and  biological  processes  of  environmental  systems 
Theory  and  models  of  gas  and  solution  kinetics.  Fall.  Johnson. 

ENVR  127  OCEANOGRAPHY  (3).  (ZOOL 126,  MASC 1 01 ).  Prerequisite,  ZOOL 1 1  or  BCTN  1 1 
Three  lecture  hours  a  week,  fall.  Neumann,  Kuenzler. 

ENVR  128     CHEMICAL  OCEANOGRAPHY  (MASC  105)  (3).  Prerequisites,  one  semester  o 

physical  chemistry  or  ENVR  122,  CHEM  180  or  equivalent.  Presentation  anOj  ^ 
interpretation  of  the  complex  chemistry  of  the  oceans,  the  variation  and  abun- 
dance of  the  sea  water  constituents,  and  the  chemical,  physical  and  biologica 
processes  contributing  to  the  distribution  of  the  chemical  species.  The  specia 
problems  relating  to  the  introduction  and  dispersion  of  conservative  and  non 
conservative  substances  will  also  be  considered.  Three  lecture  hours  a  week 
spring.  Martens. 

ENVR  128L    CHEMICAL  OCEANOGRAPHY  LAB  (MASC  105L)  (1).  Martens. 
ENVR  131      BIOLOGY  IN  ENVIRONMENTAL  SCIENCE  (3).  Prerequisite,  general  chemistry 

An  introduction  to  biology,  includi 

classification,  and  ecology.  Application 

waste  treatment  systems,  biological  indices  of  pollution,  and  water  and  airborne 
diseases.  Laboratory  emphasizes  techniques  utililized  in  measurement  and  con- 
trol of  environmental  pollution.  Two  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  a  week,  fall 
and  spring.  Little. 
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ENVR  132  LIMNOLOGY  AND  WATER  POLLUTION  (3).  Prerequisites,  two  semesters  of 
chemistry  or  ENVR  1 22.  The  principles  of  limnology  as  they  apply  to  water  supply 
and  waste  disposal.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  physical,  chemical  and  biological 
factors  of  the  aquatic  environment  in  order  to  define  the  ecology  of  nonpolluted 
and  polluted  water,  including  lakes,  streams  and  estuaries.  Two  lecture  and  two 
laboratory  hours  a  week,  fall  and  spring.  Weiss. 

iNVR  133  ENVIRONMENTAL  BIOLOGY  (3).  Prerequisites,  general  and  organic  chemistry, 
ENVR  131  or  equivalent.  An  overview  of  environmental  biology  with  emphasis  on 
ecological  theory  as  it  relates  to  applied  biological  problems.  Topics  for  discus- 
sion include  the  metabolism  of  individuals,  the  reaction  of  populations  and  com- 
munities to  environmental  stress  and  ecosystem  responses  to  perturbations.  The 
laboratory  emphasizes  techniques  widely  used  in  aquatic  biology  and  pollution 
control.  Two  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  a  week,  fall.  Little,  Pfaender. 

NVR  134  ENVIRONMENTAL  MICROBIOLOGY  (3).  Prerequisites,  organic  chemistry  and 
ENVR  131  or  ENVR  133,  and  permission  of  instructor.  Principles  of  general  mic- 
robiology: an  examination  of  the  microbial  world  with  emphasis  on  non- 
pathogenic bacteria,  their  cytology,  growth,  physiology,  and  significance  in  the 
environment  with  special  attention  given  to  treatment  processes.  Two  lecture  and 
three  laboratory  hours  a  week,  spring.  Pfaender. 

iNVR  135  ECOLOGY  (3)  (BIOL  102,  ZOOL  108,  BOTN  141).  Prerequisites,  BOTN  11  orZOOL 
1 1  or  BIOL  21 , 22.  Three  lecture  hours  a  week,  fall  and  spring.  Reice,  Stiven,  Leith, 
Peet. 

•NVR  135L  ECOLOGY  LABORATORY  (1)  (BIOL  102L,  BOTN  141 L,  ZOOL  108L).  Corequisite, 
ENVR  135.  Three  laboratory  hours  a  week,  fall  and  spring.  Reice,  Stiven,  Leith, 
Peet. 
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NVR  136  BIOLOGICAL  OCEANOGRAPHY  (4)  (ZOOL  140,  MASC  104).  Prerequisites  ZOOL 
106  and  108  or  permission  of  instructor.  Fall,  Frankenberg. 

NVR  137  ECOLOGY  OF  WETLANDS  (4  or  6)  (MASC  137).  Prerequisites,  environmental 
biology  or  general  ecology  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  An  introduction  to  the 
functioning  of  freshwater  and  estuarine  marsh  and  swamp  ecosystems,  with 
emphasis  on  the  systems  of  the  southeastern  U.S.  Six  lecture  and  12-16  laboratory 
hours  a  week,  first  summer  session.  Kuenzler,  Frankenberg. 

NVR  138  ENVIRONMENTAL  VIROLOGY  (4).  Prerequisite,  introductory  course  in  mic- 
robiology; or  ENVR  131  or  133;  or  permission.  Ecological,  environmental  health 
and  fundamental  aspects  of  virology,  with  special  emphasis  on  viruses  in  air, 
water,  and  food.  Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  a  week,  spring.  Sobsey. 

NVR  140  READING  IN  AIR  AND  INDUSTRIAL  HYGIENE  (1  or  more).  Prerequisite,  permis- 
sion of  the  instructor.  Reading  and  tutorial  guidance  in  the  fields  of  industrial 
hygiene  and  community  air  pollution.  Fall,  spring  and  summer.  Staff. 

NVR  141  ELEMENTS  OF  AIR  HYGIENE  (2).  Prerequisite,  admission  to  graduate  standing  or 
permission  of  the  instructor.  Health  aspects  of  the  air  are  covered  from  the 
standpoint  of  community  air  pollution.  The  chemical  and  physical  behavior  and 
the  biological  effects  of  air  contaminants  are  discussed.  Means  of  controlling  air 
pollution  are  reviewed.  Five  lecture  hours  a  week,  first  summer  session.  Stern, 
Fox,  Jeffries. 

f  NVR  142  ELEMENTS  OF  INDUSTRIAL  HYGIENE  (2).  Prerequisite,  admission  to  graduate 
standing  or  permission  of  instructor.  Problemsand  control  of  exposure  to  occupa- 
tional diseases  and  industrial  accident  hazards,  the  organizations  and  function  of 
industrial  and  governmental  services  dealing  with  these  problems,  the  industrial 
aspects  of  communicable  and  noncommunicable  diseases,  the  procedures  of 
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workmen's  compensation  plans,  and  the  integration  of  occupational  health  ser-:  ENVR 
vices  with  local  health  department  activities  are  presented.  Five  lecture  hours  a 
week,  second  summer  session.  Fraser,  Harris,  Reist;  staff. 

APPLIED  PHYSIOLOGY  AND  TOXICOLOGY  (3).  Prerequisite,  admission  to  grad 
uate  standing  or  permission  of  instructor.  Physiologic  response  of  the  various 
organs  and  organ  systemsof  the  bodytothe  physical  and  chemical  stresses  of  the 
industrial  environment  are  considered.  The  methods  of  industrial  toxicology  anr 
the  toxicological  basis  for  the  Threshold  Limit  Values  will  be  discussed  ^  ■ 
Concentration-Time  equivalence,  routes  of  entry,  synergism  will  be  investigated  ir 
the  laboratory.  Three  lecture  hours  a  week,  fall.  Fraser. 

AIR  POLLUTION,  MEASURING,  MONITORING  AND  SURVEY  (3).  Prerequisites!^  , 
graduate  standing  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Theory  and  application  of  th( 
analysis  of  samples;  manual  methods;  sensor  calibration;  site  selection;  monitor 
ing;  gas  and  aerosol  sampling.  Two  lecture  and  four  laboratory  hours  a  week 
spring.  Fox,  Jeffries. 

INSTRUMENTATION  AND  DATA  ACQUISITION  (3).  Prerequisite,  graduate  stand 
ing  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Concepts  and  principles  employed 
electronic-aided  measurements  of  air  quality  including  acquisition  of  measure 
ments.  principles  of  inputtransduction,  and  on-line  minicomputers.  Three  lectun 
hours  a  week.  fall.  Jeffries. 
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INDUSTRIAL  HYGIENE  ENGINEERING  CONTROL  DESIGN  (3).  Prerequisite,  en 
gineering  degree  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Design  of  industrial  exhaus 
systems  and  control  of  heat  exposures  in  occupied  spaces.  Three  lecture  hours 
week.  fall.  Harris. 

ENVR    146L  INDUSTRIAL  VENTILATION  LABORATORY  (1 ).  Corequisite,  ENVR  146.  Labor? 

tory  exercises  in  fluid  mechanics  specifically  related  to  industrial  ventilation.  Fat 
Harris. 

ENVR  147  OCCUPATIONAL  SAFETY  (2)  Fundamentals  of  occupational  safety  with  emphj 
sis  on  legislation  and  organization  of  industrial  safety  programs  including  hazar 
recognition,  analysis,  control  and  motivational  factors  pertaining  to  industri 
accident  prevention.  Spring.  Ayoub,  Fraser. 

ENVR  150  READING  IN  ENVIRONMENTAL  MANAGEMENT  AND  PROTECTION  (1  or  more 
Readings  in  basic  works  throughout  the  field  of  environmental  management  ar 
protection.  Critical  analysis  of  these  works  by  students  and  faculty.  Fall,  sprin, 
and  summer.  Staff. 

ENVR  152  MICROBIOLOGY  OF  THE  INSTITUTIONAL  ENVIRONMENT  (3).  Prerequisit 
permission  of  the  instructor.  Study  of  microbial  contaminants  in  the  hospit 
environment  and  their  relationships  to  the  infectious  disease  process.  Routes 
transmission  and  epidemiology  of  noscomial  infection  will  be  stressed.  Thre 
lecture  hours  a  week.  fall.  Turner. 

ENVR  154  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  INSTITUTIONAL  ENVIRONMENT  (3).  Prerequisite 
General  chemistry  and  biology.  The  study  of  the  particular  environment  of  hosr. 
tals,  nursing  homes,  schools,  and  related  institutions.  The  application  of  bioloc 
cal  and  chemical  methodsto  the  identification  of  problems;  and  the  epidemiolc 
and  management  of  environmental  factors  influencing  health  in  the  institution 
setting.  Three  lecture  hours  a  week,  spring.  Turner. 

ENVR  160  READING  IN  RADIOLOGICAL  HYGIENE  (1  or  more).  Prerequisite,  permission 
the  instructor.  Asearchof  the  literatureon  atopic  in  radiological  hygiene.  Evalu 
tion  and  judgment  of  the  subject  matter.  Fall,  spring,  and  summer.  Watson:  sta 
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ELEMENTS  OF  RADIOLOGICAL  HYGIENE  (2).  Prerequisite,  calculus.  The  phys- 
ics of  ionizing  radiations,  their  interactions  with  matter,  biological  effects  and 
principles  of  radiation  protection  are  presented.  Two  lecture  hours  a  week,  spring, 
and  second  summer  session.  Watson,  Willhoit. 

MODERN  PHYSICS  FOR  ENVIRONMENTAL  SCIENCE  (3).  Prerequisite,  ENVR 
118.  Modern  physics  with  the  emphasis  on  radioactivity  and  ionizing  radiations. 
Three  lecture  hours  a  week,  fall.  Watson. 

RADIATION  INSTRUMENTATION  (3).  Corequisite,  ENVR  162.  A  laboratory  study 
of  measurements  of  radioactivity  with  emphasis  on  the  principles  of  operation  of 
the  instruments.  One  lecture  and  four  laboratory  hours  a  week,  fall.  Staff. 

FIELD  OBSERVATIONS  IN  RADIOLOGICAL  HYGIENE  (3).  Prerequisites,  ENVR 
118.  Field  observations  of  modern  public  health  practice  in  state  and  local  agen- 
cies and  of  health  physics  practice  at  the  Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory  and 
associated  facilities.  Field  fee,  $350.00.  Instruction  is  conducted  during  summer- 
fall  and  fall-spring  intercession  periods  in  the  field.  Staff. 

READING  IN  SANITARY  ENGINEERING  AND  WATER  RESOURCES  (1  or  more). 
For  students  desiring  to  conduct  extensive  library  study  of  some  special  subject  in 
sanitary  engineering  or  water  resources.  The  subject  and  requirements  of  the 
project  are  arranged  with  the  faculty  in  each  individual  instance.  Fall,  spring,  and 
summer.  Staff. 

WATER  QUALITY  EVALUATION  AND  CONTROL  (3).  Characteristics  of  water  as  a 
resource.  Water  uses,  trends.  Water  quality  concepts,  measurements,  criteria, 
problems,  pollutants.  Water  supply  and  wastewater  treatment  and  disposal  sys- 
tems. Regulation  of  water  quality  standards.  Fall.  Lamb. 

WATER  AND  WASTES  TREATMENT  PROCESSES  (3).  Prerequisites,  ENVR  122, 
ENVR  1 31  or  permission  of  instructor.  A  one  semester  study  of  unit  processes  for 
water  and  waste  water  treatment.  Processes  discussed  include  gas  transfer, 
coagulation,  disinfection,  absorption,  demineralization,  sedimentation,  filtration, 
aerobic  and  anaerobic  biological  treatment.  Three  lecture  hours  a  week,  spring. 
Singer. 

WATER  AND  WASTES  TREATMENT  PROCESSES  LABORATORY  (1 ).  Corequis- 
ite, ENVR  174.  Laboratory  exercises  to  illustrate  the  process  principles  discussed 
in  ENVR  174.  Two  laboratory  hours  a  week,  spring.  Singer. 
HYDRAULICS  AND  HYDROLOGY  (3).  Prerequisites,  mathematics  through  cal- 
culus, undergraduate  physics.  Principles  of  hydraulics  and  ground  and  surface 
water  hydrology  are  presented  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  applications  of 
these  principles  to  the  design  of  water  and  wastewater  systems.  Three  lecture  and 
three  laboratory  hours  a  week,  fall.  Okun. 

SPECIAL  TOPICS  IN  WATER  RESOURCES  (2).  Prerequisite,  permission  of  in- 
structor. Interdisciplinary  exploration  of  the  principal  issues  involved  in  water 
resource  planning,  conservation,  development  and  management.  Includes  the 
nature  of  water  resource,  principal  water  uses  and  conflicts,  public  objectives  and 
policy  issues,  institutional  arrangements,  legal  framework,  planning  and  govern- 
mental agency  programs.  Two  lecture  hours  a  week,  spring.  Howells. 

PROBLEMS  IN  ENVIRONMENTAL  SCIENCES  AND  ENGINEERING  (1  or  more). 
Departmental  permission  required.  For  students  outside  the  Department  who 
desire  to  undertake  individual  study  of  a  specific  problem  in  environmental  sci- 
ences and  engineering.  The  subject  and  requirements  of  the  project  are  arranged 
with  the  faculty  in  each  individual  instance.  Two  or  more  hours  a  week,  fall,  spring 
summer.  Staff. 
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ENVIRONMENTAL  MANAGEMENT  (3).  Permission  of  the  instructor  required.  An 
analysis  of  decision-making  for  environmental  protection  programs  including 
policy  development,  program  implementation  and  management  approaches. 
Case  studies  of  specific  environmental  protection  problems  emphasizing  public 
policy  and  actions,  organizational  structure  and  institutional  arrangements.  First 
summer  session.  Shiftman. 

PLANNING  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  ENVIRONMENTAL  HYGIENE  PROGRAMS 

(3).  Prerequisite,  ENVR  111  or  equivalent  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Concepts 
and  techniques  in  planning,  organization  and  management.  Covers  program 
development,  decision  making,  methods  for  achieving  administrative  ends,  field 
supervision,  criteria  establishment  and  evaluation  procedures  with  reference  to 
environmental  hygiene  programs.  Two  lecture  and  two  seminar  hours  a  week, 
spring.  Shiftman. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  ISSUES  AND  ASSESSMENT  (2).  Prerequisite,  permission  of 
the  instructor.  Concepts  and  methodologies  for  assessing  the  environmental, 
ecological  and  social  consequences  of  technological  development.  The  prepara- 
tion of  environmental  impact  statements  will  be  considered  as  well  as  case  studies 
of  specific  projects.  One  lecture  and  two  seminar  hours  a  week,  fall.  Shiftman, 
Weiss. 

SYSTEMS  ANALYSIS  IN  ENVIRONMENTAL  PLANNING  (PLAN  217)  (3).  Pre- 
requisite, calculus.  Systems  approach  and  scientific  method.  Various  approaches 
to  system  design.  Mathematical  models.  Production,  benefit,  loss  and  cost  func- 
tions. Constrained  optimization.  Marginal  analysis,  Linear  programming.  Applica- 
tion of  techniques  to  systems  for  the  management  of  environmental  quality.  Three 
lecture  hours  a  week,  fall.  Sherwani. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  SYSTEMS  ANALYSIS  I:  DETERMINISTIC  MODELS  (3)  (PLAN 
21 8).  Prerequisite,  calculus.  Concepts  of  systems  analysis.  Modeling  of  environ- 
mental and  urban  systems.  Elements  of  linear  algebra.  Classical  optimization 
techniques.  Marginal  analysis  models  in  economics.  Mathematical  programming 
models.  Selected  topics  in  linear,  nonlinear,  and  dynamic  programming.  Three 
lecture  hours  a  week,  spring.  Sherwani. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  SYSTEMS  ANALYSIS  (PLAN  219)  (3).  Prerequisite,  permis- 
sion of  the  instructor.  Principles  of  model  construction  for  complex  urban  and 
environmental  resource  systems.  Includes  a  review  of  selected  models  for  urban 
and  regional  growth,  water  quality  and  quantity,  air  quality,  and  other  environmen- 
tal impacts.  Fall.  Moreau. 

PROBLEMS  IN  ENVIRONMENTAL  CHEMISTRY  AND  BIOLOGY  (1  or  more).  The  ! 
technical  report  requirement  for  the  MSPH  is  usually  met  by  experimental  study  of 
a  selected  problem  in  environmental  chemistry  of  biology.  This  investigation  may 
extend  for  more  than  one  semester  and  credit  is  carried  accordingly.  Fall,  spring, 
and  summer.  Staff. 

INSTRUMENTAL  METHODS  OF  ANALYSIS  (4).  Prerequisites,  inorganic  and 
analytical  chemistry  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Principles  and  techniques  of 
instrumental  chemical  analysis,  including  optical,  electrical  and  separation 
methods.  Laboratory  sessions  include  absorption  and  emission  spec- 
trophotometry, polarography,  potentiometry,  amperometry,  coulometry,  and  gas 
ion  exchange  and  paper  chromatography.  Two  lecture  and  four  laboratory  hoursa 
week,  fall.  Johnson,  Shuman. 

SPECIAL  TOPICS  IN  AQUATIC  CHEMISTRY  (2).  Prerequisite,  ENVR  1 22.  Modern 
topics  in  aquatic  chemistry,  application  of  chemical  concepts  to  the  understand- 
ing and  control  of  man's  aquatic  environment.  This  course  may  be  taken  for  credit 
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more  than  once,  as  the  special  topics  change.  Two  lecture  hours  a  week,  fall, 
spring.  Johnson,  O'Melia. 
ENVR  223     TRACE  ANALYSIS  (3).  Prerequisite,  ENVR  221  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 

Sampling  and  sample  preparation;  electromechanical,  spectrophotometric,  and 
nuclear  techniques;  chemical  speciation;  precision  and  validation  of  results. 
Laboratory  will  deal  with  local  environmental  samples.  Two  lecture  and  two  labo- 
ratory hours  a  week,  fall.  S human. 

ENVR  224  CHEMICAL  MODELING  OF  AQUATIC  SYSTEMS  (3).  Prerequisite,  ENVR  1 22.  The 
application  of  aquatic  chemistry  to  modeling  water  supplies,  wastewaters,  rivers, 
lakes,  estuaries,  and  the  oceans.  Stoichiometric,  thermodynamic,  and  kinetic 
models  are  developed  for  these  aquatic  systems.  Spring.  O'Melia. 

ENVR  231 A  LIMNOLOGICAL  METHODS  (2).  Prerequisite,  basic  limnology  and  statistics;  must 
register  for  231 B  in  the  second  session.  Professional  preparation  for  field  study  of 
freshwater  aquatic  systems.  Two  lecture  and  ten  laboratory  hours  a  week,  first 
summer  session.  Francisco. 

ENVR  231B  LIMNOLOGICAL  METHODS  (2).  Prerequisite,  ENVR  231  A.  Second  summer  ses- 
sion. Francisco. 

ENVR  232  SPECIAL  TOPICS  IN  AQUATIC  BIOLOGY  (2).  Prerequisite,  ENVR  1 32  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor.  Topics  of  contemporary  concern  to  the  management  of  the 
aquatic  environment,  e.g.,  movement  of  pesticides  through  aquatic  food  chains; 
growth  of  algae  and  nutrient  levels,  etc.,  will  be  discussed  in  depth.  Course  may  be 
taken  more  than  once  as  new  topics  are  offered.  Two  lecture  hours  a  week,  spring. 
Weiss,  Kuenzler,  Sobsey. 

ENVR  233  MICROBIAL  ECOLOGY  (4).  Prerequisite,  ENVR  134  or  permission  of  instructor.  A 
consideration  of  the  factors  which  influence  the  distribution  and  inter- 
relationships of  microorganisms  in  their  natural  habitat,  with  emphasis  on  the 
non-pathogenic  bacteria  including  enrichment  principles  and  techniques  for 
evaluation  of  the  contribution  of  individual  techniques  for  evaluation  of  the  con- 
tribution of  individual  types  to  a  selected  environment.  Two  lecture  and  four 
laboratory  hours  a  week,  fall.  Pfaender. 

ENVR  234  BIOASSAY  METHODS  FOR  AQUATIC  ORGANISMS  (3).  Prerequiste,  ENVR  122 
and  133  or  equivalents,  BIOS  105  or  equivalent.  Principles  and  procedures  of 
bioassays  with  aquatic  organisms,  including  algae,  fish,  microorganisms,  and 
invertebrates.  Design  and  interpretation,  statistical  analysis,  application  factors. 
Laboratory  emphasizes  standard  methods  in  water  pollution  control.  Two  lecture 
and  two  laboratory  hours  a  week,  fall.  Little. 

ENVR  235  ECOLOGY  OF  PHYTOPLANKTON  (BOTN  245)  (4).  Prerequisite,  environmental 
biology  or  general  ecology.  The  relationships  of  planktonic  algae  to  their  physical, 
chemical,  and  biotic  environment,  with  emphasis  on  nutrition  and  primary  prod- 
uctivity. Three  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  a  week,  spring.  Kuenzler. 

ENVR  240  PROBLEMS  IN  AIR  AND  INDUSTRIAL  HYGIENE  (1  or  more).  The  technical  report 
requirement  is  satisfied  by  completion  of  a  problem  in  some  aspect  of  industrial 
hygiene  of  community  air  pollution.  Fall,  spring,  and  summer.  Staff. 

ENVR  241  INTRODUCTION  TO  AEROSOL  SCIENCE  (3).  Prerequisite,  admission  to  the  De- 
partment of  Environmental  Sciences  and  Engineering  or  permission  of  the  in- 
structor. Physical  and  chemical  principles  underlying  behavior  of  particles  sus- 
pended in  air.  Topics  include  rectilinearand  curvilinear  motion  of  the  particles  in  a 
force  field,  diffusion,  evaporation  and  condensation,  electrical  and  optical  proper- 
ties and  particle  coagulation,  as  well  as  the  behavior  of  the  cloud  in  toto.  Three 
lecture  hours  a  week,  fall.  Reist. 
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ENVR  241 L  AEROSOL  SCIENCE  LABORATORY  (1).  Prerequisite,  permission  of  the  instruc- 
tor; corequisite  ENVR  241.  Basic  laboratory  exercises  in  aerosol  sciences.  Fall. 
Reist,  Jeffries. 

ENVR  242     INDUSTRIAL  HYGIENE  PRACTICE  (3).  Prerequisites,  ENVR  241  and  ENVR  143. 

Methodology  and  philosophy  of  evaluating  the  industrial  environment  for  stresses 
and  toxic  substances  which  affect  the  health  of  the  worker.  The  following  topics 
are  included:  gases,  vapors,  fumes  and  dusts;  radioactivity  hazards;  occupational 
diseases,  thermal  stress;  illumination  and  exhaust  ventilation.  The  laboratory 
periods  are  designed  to  provide  practical  experience  in  the  use  of  the  specialized 
instruments  and  techniques  of  this  field.  Three  lecture  hours  a  week,  spring. 
Fraser. 

ENVR  243  AIR  AND  ITS  CONTAMINANTS  (3).  Corequisite,  ENVR  241.  Behavior  of  atmos- 
pheric contaminants  and  the  principles  of  making  measurements  in  the  air  envi- 
ronment are  studied.  Fundamental  concepts  of  meteorology  are  discussed.  Three 
lecture  hours  a  week,  fall.  Stern. 

ENVR  244  INDUSTRIAL  HYGIENE  LABORATORY  (3).  Prerequisite,  ENVR  241 ;  corequisite, 
ENVR  242.  Demonstrates  the  principles  of  applying  physical  and  chemical 
techniques  to  measure  environmental  exposures.  Practical  experiments  and  field 
studies  will  illustrate  techniques  applicable  to  the  industrial  hygiene  survey.  One 
lecture  and  four  laboratory  hours  a  week,  spring.  Reist. 

ENVR  245  AIR  POLLUTION  CONTROL  (3).  Prerequisite,  ENVR  243.  Sources  of  air  pollution 
and  their  control  are  studied.  Regulatory  aspects  and  air  pollution  standards  are 
discussed.  Three  lecture  hours  a  week,  spring.  Stern,  Harris. 

ENVR  246  BIOLOGICAL  EFFECTS  OF  AIR  POLLUTION  (3).  Prerequisites,  ENVR  143,  ENVR 
243  or  graduate  standing  in  the  biological  sciences.  Effects  of  community  air 
pollutants  on  man,  other  animals,  plants  and  microorganisms  are  studied.  The 
"whole  organism"  response,  the  data  relating  to  the  biochemical  response  and 
the  physiological  mechanisms  of  responses  are  discussed.  (1978  and  alternate 
years.)  Three  lecture  hours  a  week,  spring.  Fox. 

ENVR  247  CHEMISTRY  OF  THE  TROPOSPHERE  (3).  Prerequisites,  physical  chemistry  and 
permission  of  instructor.  Sources,  variability,  transformation  and  sinks  of  atmos- 
pheric trace  constituents  in  the  troposphere  are  covered.  Photochemical  and 
other  chemical  aspects  of  the  atmosphere  are  covered.  Topics  include  photo- 
chemical modeling,  plume  chemistry,  and  air  pollution  chemistry.  Three  lecture 
hours  a  week,  fall.  Fox. 

ENVR  248  INDUSTRIAL  MEDICINE  —  PRACTICE  AND  MANAGEMENT  (3).  Prerequisites, 
ENVR  143  or  equivalent.  The  technical  factors  to  be  considered  in  decision 
making  and  the  roles  and  responsibilities  of  the  industrial  physician,  nurse  and 
industrial  hygienist  in  the  management  of  the  work  force.  The  etiology,  diagnosis, 
treatment  and  prevention  of  diseases  and  stresses  found  in  modern  industry  are 
discussed  with  applications  for  the  use  of  general  practitioners,  health  adminis- 
trators, public  health  nurses  and  industrial  professionals.  Three  lecture  hours  a 
week,  spring.  Fraser. 

ENVR  249     AIR  POLLUTION  METEOROLOGY  (3).  Prerequisite,  GEOG  110  or  equivalent. 

Theory  of  transport  and  diffusion  of  air  pollutants  and  application  to  practical 
problems  and  computations  involving  both  single  sources  and  multiple  sources, 
including  urban  communities;  modeling  of  transport  and  diffusion,  both  in  wind 
tunnels  and  computers;  stack  design  from  the  meteorological  point  of  view;  the 
organization  of  meterorological  network  and  field  studies;  the  measurement, 
monitoring  and  equipment  requirements  of  pertinent  meteorological  parameters, 
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air  pollution  climatology;  meteorological  management  of  air  pollution.  Three 
lecture  hours  a  week,  spring.  Binkowski. 

ENVR  250     PROBLEMS  IN  ENVIRONMENTAL  MANAGEMENT  AND  PROTECTION  (1  or 

more).  The  technical  report  is  satisfied  by  the  completion  of  an  extensive  study  of  a 
problem  in  environmental  management  and  protection.  This  study  may  extend 
over  one  or  more  semesters  and  credit  is  assigned  accordingly.  Fall,  spring,  and 
summer.  Staff. 

ENVR  251  ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION  I  (3).  Prerequisite  ENVR  1 18  or  equivalent.  The 
scientific  rationale  and  technology  of  the  control  of  semi-public  and  private  water 
supplies,  liquid  and  solid  waste  disposal,  lighting,  the  thermal  environment  and 
ventilation  are  presented.  Firstorder  reactions,  theelectromagnetic  spectrum  and 
fluid  mechanics  are  applied  to  a  series  of  environmental  hygiene  problems.  Two 
lecture  and  three  lab/field  hours  a  week,  fall.  Chanlett. 

ENVR  252     ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION  11(3).  Prerequisite,  permission  of  the  instructor. 

The  scientific  rationale  and  technology  of  the  control  of  chemical  and  biological 
hazards  in  food  and  the  quality  of  housing  are  presented.  The  principles,  methods, 
and  interpretation  of  laboratory  and  field  test  for  the  evaluation  of  environmental 
contaminants  are  examined.  The  effect  of  environmental  stress  on  behavior  is 
studied.  Two  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  a  week,  fall.  Shiftman,  Turner. 

ENVR  253  ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION  III  (3).  Prerequisite,  permission  of  the  instruc- 
tor. The  scientific  rationale  and  technology  of  the  control  of  pesticides,  community 
noise,  accidents  and  consumer  products  are  presented.  The  principles  of  en- 
vironmental hygiene  are  applied  to  health  care  and  recreational  facilities.  Two 
lecture  and  three  lab/field  hours  a  week,  spring.  Turner. 

ENVR  255  SOLID  WASTES  MANAGEMENT  (2).  Prerequisite,  graduate  standing  in  Depart- 
ment of  Environmental  Sciences  and  Engineering.  Coverage  includes  the  chang- 
ing characteristics  of  solid  wastes,  relations  to  health,  resources  and  land  use, 
costs  of  collection  and  transportation.  Current  and  experimental  disposal  pro- 
cesses and  the  interactions  among  water  pollutants,  air  pollutants  and  solid 
wastes  are  studied.  Two  lecture  hours  a  week,  spring.  Chanlett. 

ENVR  260  PROBLEMS  IN  RADIOLOGICAL  HYGIENE  (1  or  more).  A  laboratory  or  field 
problem  requiring  individual  acquisition  of  data,  its  analysis  and  the  preparation 
of  the  technical  report.  Fall,  spring,  and  summer.  Watson;  staff. 

ENVR  261  RADIATION  BIOPHYSICS  (3).  Prerequisites,  ENVR  162  or  equivalent.  The 
biophysical  factors  of  radiation  quality  and  the  response  of  cell  populations  are 
discussed.  Current  models  of  the  mechanisms  of  radiation  action  on  biological 
systems  are  reviewed.  Microdosimetry  and  dosimetry  at  interfaces  are  also  cov- 
ered. Three  lecture  hours  a  week,  spring.  Staff. 

ENVR  262  HEALTH  PHYSICS  (3).  Prerequisites,  ENVR  1 63,  ENVR  261,  and  ENVR  263.  The 
principles  of  radiation  protection  are  discussed  and  illustrated  by  laboratory  and 
field  exercises  involving  shielding,  contamination  control,  waste  disposal,  radia- 
tion and  contamination  survey  techniques,  and  legal  and  administrative  proce- 
d  ures.  The  various  isotope,  x-ray,  and  other  radiation  facilities  of  the  University  are 
utilized  in  collaboration  with  the  University  Radiation  Safety  Office.  Two  lecture 
and  three  laboratory  hours  a  week,  fall.  Staff. 

ENVR  263  RADIATION  HAZARDS  EVALUATION  I  (3).  Prerequisite,  ENVR  1 62.  The  principles 
and  techniques  of  external  and  internal  radiation  hazards  evaluation  are  stud  ied. 
The  interaction  of  radiation  with  matter  and  the  fundamentals  of  radiation 
dosimetry  are  presented.  Three  lecture  hours  a  week,  spring.  Watson. 
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RADIATION  HAZARDS  EVALUATION  II  (3)  Prerequisite,  ENVR  263.  The  interac- 
tion of  rad iation  with  biological  materials  is  studied.  Internal  and  external  hazards 
are  evaluated.  Laboratory  experience  in  precise  and  low  level  radioactivity  mea- 
surements is  acquired.  One  lectureand  four  laboratory  hours  a  week, spring.  Staff. 
PROBLEMS  IN  SANITARY  ENGINEERING  AND  WATER  RESOURCES  (1  or 
more).  The  technical  report  is  satisfied  by  individual  study  of  a  specific  problem  in 
sanitary  engineering  or  water  resources.  The  subject  and  requirements  of  the 
project  are  arranged  with  the  faculty  in  each  individual  instance.  Fall,  spring, 
summer.  Staff. 

ENGINEERING  MODELING  OF  AQUATIC  SYSTEMS  (3).  Prerequisite,  permission 
of  the  instructor.  Examination  of  selected  physical,  chemical  and  biological 
phenomena  in  natural  aquatic  systems.  Use  of  mathematical  models  for  water 
quality  control.  Spring.  O'Melia,  Lauria. 

TECHNOLOGY  OF  ENGINEERED  WATER  SYSTEMS  (3).  Prerequisite,  permission 
of  instructor.  An  examination  of  technology  and  planning  techniques  for  water 
and  wastewater  systems  including  pumping  stations,  reservoirs,  water  distribu- 
tion and  wastewater  collection  networks.  Three  lecture  hours  a  week,  fall.  Lauria. 

WATER  AND  WASTEWATER  TREATMENT  PLANT  DESIGN  (3)  Prerequisite, 
ENVR  272.  The  application  of  the  theory  of  water  and  wastewater  treatment  to  the 
design  of  municipal  treatment  facilities.  The  course  includes  the  principles  of 
design  and  modern  design  practices.  The  seminar  is  devoted  to  the  design  and 
analysis  of  design  of  specific  works  for  water  and  wastewater  treatment.  Summer. 
Staff 

ADVANCED  WATER  AND  WASTES  TREATMENT  PROCESSES  I  (3)  Prerequi- 
sites, ENVR  122  or  permission  of  instructor.  The  first  of  a  2-course  in-depth 
presentation  of  the  applications  of  chemical,  physical,  and  biological  principles  to 
water  and  wastewater  treatment.  Process  considerations  including  equilibria, 
kinetics  and  reactor  performance  are  presented.  Physical  and  chemical  processes 
are  highlighted  including  sedimentation,  filtration,  absorption,  ion  exchange, 
coagulation,  precipitation.  Laboratory  exercises  illustrate  the  process  principles. 
Three  lecture  hours  a  week,  fall.  Singer,  O'Melia. 

ADVANCED  WATER  AND  WASTES  TREATMENT  PROCESSES  II  (3).  Prerequi- 
sites, ENVR  274,  ENVR  131  or  permission  of  instructor.  Continuation  of  ENVR  274 
with  emphasis  on  wastewater  treatment  processes  including  aerobic  and 
anaerobic  biological  treatment,  gas  transfer,  solids  handling,  nutrient  removal, 
and  membrance  processes.  Laboratory  exercises  are  included.  Three  lecture 
hours  a  week,  spring.  Singer,  O'Melia. 

INDUSTRIAL  WATER  QUALITY  MANAGEMENT  (3)  Prerequisite,  ENVR  171  and 
ENVR  174,  or  equivalent.  Water  supply  and  wastes  disposal  problems  of  indus- 
tries. Special  water  quality  requirements  and  treatment  methods  are  reviewed  in  a 
comprehensive  fashion.  The  nature  of  industrial  wastes,  pollutional  difficulties 
resulting  from  their  discharge,  and  methods  of  attacking  wastes  problems  are 
discussed,  including  technical,  administrative  and  regulatory  aspects.  Emphasis 
is  placed  on  the  diverse  nature  of  these  problems  and  the  methodology  employed 
in  their  solution.  Two  lecture  and  two  seminar  hours  a  week,  spring.  Lamb. 

ENGINEERING  PROJECT  DESIGN  (3).  Prerequisites,  ENVR  271  and  BIOS  135. 
Decision  model  approach  to  project  design.  Demand  analysis.  Dynamic  aspects: 
flexibility,  sequence  and  timing.  Water  distribution  systems.  Waste  management 
systems.  Application  of  analog  and  digital  computers  to  sanitary  engineering 
design.  Six  lecture  hours  a  week,  first  summer  session.  Sherwani. 
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DEVELOPMENT  OF  A  WATER  PROJECT  (3).  Prerequisite,  degree  in  engineering. 
Analysis  of  a  real  water  project  including  data  collection,  preliminary  design, 
evaluation  of  engineering  alternatives,  and  assessment  of  feasibility  culminating 
in  the  preparation  of  an  engineering  report.  Two  lecture  and  two  seminar  hours  a 
week,  spring.  Okun. 

TOPICS  IN  ADVANCED  HYDROLOGY  (3).  Prerequisites,  ENVR  272  and  BIOS  135 
or  equivalent.  Urban  hydrology,  hydrological  frequency  analysis,  extreme  value 
theory,  analysis  of  low  flows,  problem  of  storage  synthetic  hydrology.  Three  lecture 
hours  a  week,  spring.  Sherwani. 

PUBLIC  INVESTMENT  THEORY  AND  TECHNIQUES  (3)  ( PLAN  232).  Prerequisite, 
permission  of  the  instructor.  A  study  of  new  methods  of  economic,  engineering, 
and  governmental  analysis  in  public  investment  planning.  Techniques  include 
those  for  converting  broad  community  objectives  into  specific  criteria  to  design 
public  projects,  with  special  emphasis  on  water  resources.  Three  lecture  hours  a 
week,  fall.  Hufschmidt. 

NATURAL  RESOURCE  LAW  AND  POLICY  (3).  (PLAN  233).  Prerequisite,  permis- 
sion of  instructor.  An  examination  of  the  law  of  resource  use  and  development,  its 
administration  and  underlying  policies.  Particular  attention  to  water  rights  law, 
regulatory  law,  and  natural  resource  administration.  Regulatory  aspects  of  pollu- 
tion control  programs  will  be  covered.  Three  lecture  hours  a  week,  fall  and  spring. 
Campbell,  Heath. 

PLANNING  OF  NATURAL  RESOURCE  AND  ENVIRONMENTAL  SYSTEMS  (PLAN 
234)  (3).  Prerequisites,  ENVR  217,  282,  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Application 
of  systems  analysis  concepts  and  techniques  to  planning  at  the  field  level  of  land, 
water,  and  related  environmental  systems  (including  land  use  and  air  quality 
management  systems),  with  particular  emphasis  on  urban  needs.  Spring.  Moreau. 

SPECIAL  PROJECT  IN  WATER  QUALITY  PLANNING  (3)  Prerequisites,  a  mas- 
ter's degree  or  two  semesters  residence  in  the  Department  of  Environmental 
Sciences  and  Engineering.  The  course  is  built  around  a  specific  real  project.  The 
project  will  integrate  the  many  elements  that  affect  water  quality  and  the  decision 
that  must  be  made  in  water  management.  Examples  include:  water  planning  for  a 
new  city,  regional  development  in  coastal  and  estuarine  areas,  industrial  site 
developments,  etc.  Second  summer  session.  Staff. 

RESEARCH  IN  ENVIRONMENTAL  SCIENCES  AND  ENGINEERING  (2  or  more). 
Prerequisite,  consultation  with  the  faculty  and  approval  of  subject  and  proposed 
program.  Research  in  environmental  sciences  and  engineering  for  students  out- 
side the  Department.  Four  or  more  hours  a  week,  fall,  spring,  summer.  Staff. 

SEMINAR  IN  ENVIRONMENTAL  SCIENCES  AND  ENGINEERING  (1  or  more). 
Readings  and  discussions  to  provide  opportunity  to  develop  new  concepts  and 
topics  in  various  aspects  of  environmental  sciences  and  engineering.  Fall,  spring, 
and  summer.  Staff. 

SEMINAR  IN  ENVIRONMENTAL  HEALTH  (1).  Open  by  special  arrangement  to 
students  doing  advanced  graduate  work.  Directed  readings  and  reports  on  recent 
advances  concerned  with  environmental  health.  Reports  of  current  research  and 
review  of  principal  journals  in  environmental  health,  sanitary  engineering  and 
sanitary  sciences.  Two  seminar  hours  a  week,  fall  and  spricg.  Staff. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  HEALTH  PROBLEMS  IN  DEVELOPING  COUNTRIES  (1). 
Selected  problems  relating  to  achievement  of  social,  economic  and  technologic 
benefits  in  developing  countries  through  improvement  of  the  environment.  Semi- 
nar topics:  technical  processes  and  innovation,  institutions,  modification  of  val- 
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ues  and  attitudes,  planning  and  administration  (general  applications  and  specific 
case  studies  of  environmental  change).  Offered  in  alternate  years  beginning  fall, 
1976.  Shiftman. 

RESEARCH  IN  ENVIRONMENTAL  CHEMISTRY  (2  or  more).  Research  problems 
in  environmental  chemistry  such  as  analytical  methodology  of  inorganic  and 
organic  substances  in  water  and  wastewater,  the  chemical  aspects  of  water  and 
wastewater  treatment.  Fall,  spring,  and  summer.  Staff. 

RESEARCH  IN  ENVIRONMENTAL  BIOLOGY  (2  or  more).  Research  problems  in 
environmental  biology  such  as  the  ecology  of  natural  and  polluted  waters,  the 
macro-  and  microbiology  of  waste  treatment.  Fall,  spring,  and  summer.  Staff. 

RESEARCH  IN  AIR  AND  INDUSTRIAL  HYGIENE  (2  or  more).  Prerequisites, 
graduate  standing  and  permission  of  instructor.  Independent  study  and  research. 
Fall,  spring,  and  summer.  Staff 

RESEARCH  IN  ENVIRONMENTAL  MANAGEMENT  AND  PROTECTION  (2  or 

more).  Independent  study  and  research  in  environmental  management  and  pro- 
tection. Fall,  spring,  and  summer.  Staff. 

RESEARCH  IN  RADIOLOGICAL  HYGIENE  (2  or  more).  Prerequisite,  advanced 
standing  in  the  Radiological  Hygiene  Program.  The  execution  of  independent 
investigation  and  the  preparation  of  a  paper.  Fall,  spring,  and  summer.  Watson; 
staff 

RESEARCH  IN  SANITARY  ENGINEERING  (2  or  more).  Prerequisite,  consultation 
with  the  faculty  and  approval  of  subject  and  proposed  program.  Research  in  the 
engineering  phases  of  problems  relating  to  water  supply,  purification,  wastes, 
waste  treatment,  and  stream  pollution.  Four  or  more  hours  a  week,  fall,  spring,  and 
summer.  Staff. 

RESEARCH  IN  WATER  RESOURCES  (2  or  more).  Prerequisite,  consultation  with 
the  faculty  and  approval  of  subject  and  proposed  program.  Research  relating  to 
engineering  aspects  of  water  resources  and  their  development.  Four  or  more 
hours  a  week,  fall,  spring,  and  summer.  Staff. 

MASTER'S  THESIS  (3-9). 

GENERAL  REGISTRATION  (0). 


DEPARTMENT  OF  EPIDEMIOLOGY 

EPID  140,  PROBLEMS  IN  EPIDEMIOLOGY  (1  or  more).  A  course  for  students  who  wish  to 
141  make  an  intensive  study  of  some  special  problems  in  epidemiology.  Two  or  more 
hours  a  week,  fall,  spring,  and  summer.  Faculty. 

EPID  160  PRINCIPLES  OF  EPIDEMIOLOGY  (3).  Pre  (or)  Corerequisite  BIOS  100  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor  required.  An  introductory  course  in  which  the  meaning  and 
scope  of  epidemiology  are  considered,  having  particular  regard  to  its  use  in  the 
scientific  appraisal  of  community  health  and  in  elucidating  various  processes 
involved  in  determining  the  health  of  people.  Lectures,  seminars,  and  laboratory 
exercises  are  directed  towards  developing  an  appreciation  of  the  relationships 
between  health  of  a  group,  along  with  other  characteristics  of  the  group  and  its 
habitat.  One  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  a  week.  fall.  Faculty. 

EPID  161  EPIDEMIOLOGY  IN  POPULATION  DYNAMICS  AND  FAMILY  PLANNING  PRO- 
GRAMS (3).  Alternative  to  EPID  160  satisfying  core  requirements.  The  course 
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includes  four  units.  (1)  Basic  principles  and  methods  of  epidemiology  as  they 
apply  to  population  dynamics  and  family  planning  programs.  (2)  The  epidemiol- 
ogy transition:  the  dynamics  of  changing  patterns  of  health  and  disease  with 
social  and  economic  development.  (3)  Epidemiology  in  family  health  practice 
including  the  impact  of  family  planning  programs  on  the  family  itself.  (4) 
Epidemiology  of  pregnancy  outcome  abortion  and  of  the  consequences  of  pro- 
longed use  of  various  contraceptive  methods.  Two  lectures  and  two  laboratory 
hours  a  week,  fall.  Omran. 

EPID  162  EPIDEMIOLOGY  IN  ENVIRONMENTAL  HEALTH  (3).  Prerequisite  or  corequisite, 
BIOS  100  permission  of  instructor.  Alternative  to  EPID  160  satisfying  core  re- 
quirements. This  is  an  introductory  course  in  the  history,  principles  and  uses  of 
epidemiology  for  the  understanding  and  control  of  population  health  and  disease 
in  relation  to  man's  environment.  Illustrations  will  be  presented  on  the  use  of 
epidemiology  as  a  research  technique  (the  identification  of  health  and  disease 
determinants  in  the  environment),  and  the  use  of  epidemiology  for  administrative 
purposes  (surveillance,  planning  and  evaluation  for  environment  health 
programs).  One  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  a  week,  spring.  Andjelkovich 

EPID  211  DETERMINANTS  OF  COMMUNICABLE  DISEASE  (2).  Biological  determinants, 
changing  patterns  of  communicable  diseases,  definition  of  high-risk  sub- 
populations,  methods  of  control.  Two  lecture  hours  a  week,  fall.  Becker. 

EPID  231  EPIDEMIOLOGIC  RESEARCH  IN  PERSONAL  HEALTH  SERVICES  (3).  Emphasis 
will  be  placed  on  research  methodology  and  techniques  for  measurement  in  the 
areas  of  quality  of  care  and  utilization  of  services.  Studies  currently  in  progress  as 
well  as  selected  examples  from  the  literature  will  be  presented  for  discussion. 
Students  will  formulate  research  proposals  based  on  an  existing  problem  or 
question  of  interest.  Fall.  Hulka. 

EPID  233  CANCER  EPIDEMIOLOGY  AND  PATHOGENESIS  (2-3).  Prerequisites,  EPID  1 60, 
161  or  162;  BIOS  105.  Background  in  pathology.  Permission  of  instructor  for 
non-Epidemiology  majors.  Focuses  on  integrative  approach  to  cancer  epidemiol- 
ogy. Clinical  and  basic  sciences  drawn  upon  to  further  understanding  of  specific 
cancers.  Potential  carcinogens  and  methodologic  issues  incorporated  in  discus- 
sion of  cancer  research.  Two  hours  a  week,  spring.  Hulka. 

EPID  251  EPIDEMIOLOGIC  METHODS  IN  POPULATION  (3).  Prerequisites,  EPID  161  and/or 
permission  of  instructor  required.  Uses,  limitations  of  traditional  epidemiologic 
strategies  in  population  research.  Advanced  epidemiologic  methodologies  in  the 
study  of  fertility  and  mortality  correlates,  abortion,  sterilization,  contraception, 
and  sterility.  Epidemiology  in  family  planning  evaluative  research.  Epidemiologic 
case  studies  in  population.  Three  lecture  hours  per  week,  fall.  Omran. 

EPID  262  EPIDEMIOLOGY  OF  PROGRAM  ACCEPTANCE  (2).  Prerequisite,  EPID  160  or 
equivalent.  This  course  uses  the  epidemiological  method  to  consider  problems  of 
the  social,  (including  familial)  cultural  and  psychological  determinants  of  the 
response  to  health  programs.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  concepts  and  methods 
useful  in  predicting  the  patterns  of  acceptance  or  rejection  of  health  programs. 
Two  lecture  hours  a  week,  spring.  Patrick. 

EPID  264  CULTURE  AND  HEALTH  (3).  Prerequisite,  EPID  160  or  equivalent.  This  course 
considers  the  role  of  social,  cultural  and  psychological  factors  in  the  etiology  of 
various  disorders.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  development  of  useful 
frameworks  and  on  the  methods  required  to  investigate  these  correlates  of  health. 
Three  seminar  hours  a  week,  spring.  Kaplan. 

EPID  265  HISTORY  OF  EPIDEMIOLOGY  (3).  Prerequisite,  EPID  1 60  or  permission  of  instruc- 
tor. This  course  considers  the  historical  development  of  epidemiological  know- 
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ledge  and  method  in  relation  to  changing  patterns  of  health  and  the  existing 
scientific  "climate".  Four  lecture  hours  a  week,  first  session,  summer.  Patrick 

EPID    266     EPIDEMIOLOGICAL  INVESTIGATION  (3).  Prerequisite,  EPID  160  or  equivalent. 

This  course  is  designed  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  application  of  contem- 
porary epidemiologic  methods.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  original  problem 
formulation  and  solution  using  records  of  field  investigation  on  file  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Epidemiology.  Formal  lectures  will  be  supplemented  by  laboratory 
periods  for  data  processing  and  seminars  for  analysis  and  interpretation.  Three 
lecture  hours  a  week,  spring.  Tyroler. 

EPID  268  ADVANCED  METHODS  IN  EPIDEMIOLOGY  (3).  This  course  develops  a  systema- 
tic overview  of  the  methodologic  techniques  available  for  observational  and  ex- 
perimental epidemiologic  investigation  at  the  stages  of  planning,  information  and 
analysis.  Fall.  Tyroler,  Kleinbaum,  Smith. 

EPID    270     APPLICATION  OF  PSYCHOLOGICAL  THEORY  AND  RESEARCH  TO  HEALTH  (3). 

Prerequisites,  EPID  160;  BIOS  105.  Systematically  reviewsepidemiologic  research 
utility  of  select  psychosocial  instruments.  Emphasis  also  on  standard  procedures 
for  establishing  and  interpreting  validity  and  reliability  of  measures  of  psychoso- 
cial variables  including  personality  constructs  and  attitudes.  Three  hours  a  week, 
spring.  James. 

EPID  275  SOCIAL  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  WORK  (3).  Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor.  This 
course  covers  the  major  theoretical  and  empirical  literature  relating  social 
psychological  aspects  of  work  to  health  through  a  brief  overview  of  the  main 
substantive  and  methodological  issues  in  this  area.  Four  lecture  hours  per  week, 
first  summer  session.  House. 

EPID  276  ADVANCED  ENVIRONMENTAL  EPIDEMIOLOGY  (3).  Designed  for  epidemiology 
majors,  this  course  investigates  various  applications  of  the  principles  of 
epidemiologic  research  to  the  evaluation  and  identification  of  environmental  and 
occupational  health  hazards.  Spring.  Shy. 

EPID  287  STATISTICAL  METHODS  IN  EPIDEMIOLOGY  (Biostatistics  287)  (3).  Prerequis- 
ites, BIOS  100  and  EPID  160,  orequivalents.  Lectures,  discussions,  and  laboratory 
work  on  the  principles  and  methods  of  epidemiological  investigation,  with  labora- 
tory work  in  assembling  and  analyzing  crude  data  resulting  from  field  investiga- 
tions of  epidemics.  Consideration  of  the  theory  of  epidemics,  and  models  that 
have  been  used  to  demonstrate  the  effects  of  varying  factors  which  influence  the 
course  of  epidemics.  Two  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  a  week,  spring. 

EPID    315     FIELD  TRAINING  IN  EPIDEMIOLOGY  (6-10).  Prerequisite,  advanced  standing. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  epidemiology  majors  a  supervised  field  experience 
in  population  health  research.  Field  fee  $450.00.  Summer.  Graduate  faculty. 

EPID  360,  RESEARCH  IN  EPIDEMIOLOGY  (2  or  more).  A  research  course  for  those  qualified 
361  to  do  independent  investigation  under  supervision.  Admission  to  this  course  is 
granted  only  for  consultation  with  the  instructor  who  must  assign  or  approve  the 
subject  of  research.  A  student  may  spend  part  or  all  of  his  time  in  research.  Four  or 
more  laboratory  hours  a  week,  fall  and  spring.  Graduate  faculty. 

EPID  362  ENVIRONMENTAL  EPIDEMIOLOGY  SEMINAR  (3).  Prerequisites,  EPID  160  or 
equivalent  and  a  course  in  BIOS  or  equivalent.  Detailed  and  critical  reviews  of 
selected  topics  in  environmental  epidemiology  are  carried  out  by  students  work- 
ing collaboratively  with  faculty  members  who  are  doing  research  in  these  areas. 
Diseases  are  studied  for  their  environmental  determinants,  and  alternatively  the 
health  consequences  of  selected  environmental  conditions  are  analyzed.  Three 
seminar  hours  a  week,  spring.  Tyroler. 
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368  EPIDEMIOLOGIC  BASIS  OF  COMMUNITY  HEALTH  SERVICES  (2).  Prerequisites, 
basic  course  in  epidemiology  and  biostatistics.  Preference  to  students  with  prac- 
tical experience  in  community  health  service.  The  application  of  epidemiologic 
principles  and  methods  to  making  community  diagnosis,  establishing  health 
priorities  and  planning  and  evaluating  health  programs.  Topics  include  indices, 
classifications,  strategies,  utilization,  screening,  intervention  and  outcome  of  care 
practices.  Two  lecture  hours  a  week,  spring.  Ibrahim. 

370  CLINICAL  EPIDEMIOLOGY  AND  PRIMARY  CARE  (2).  Prerequisite,  EPID  160.  The 
uses  of  clinical  epidemiology  in  answering  questions  concerning  the  delivery  of 
primary  care.  Emphasis  on  conceptual  models  and  methods.  Two  lecture  hours  a 
week,  spring.  Wagner. 

393  MASTER'S  THESIS  (3-6).  Fall,  spring,  and  summer. 

394  DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION  (3-9).  Fall,  spring,  and  summer.  Staff. 
400     GENERAL  REGISTRATION  (0). 
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75  INTRODUCTION  TO  HEALTH  SERVICES  SYSTEMS  (3).  Introduction  to  social, 
political,  and  economic  rationale  for,  and  patternsof,  health  servicesdelivery  at  all 
levels  of  government:  international,  national,  state,  and  local.  Fall  and  spring. 
Staff. 

76  INTRODUCTION  TO  HEALTH  PROGRAM  MANAGEMENT  (3).  Basic  concepts  of 
organizational  theory  and  administrative  behavior  as  applied  to  the  field  of  health. 
Fall.  Gooch. 

77  MANAGERIAL  METHODS  OF  HEALTH  ADMINISTRATION  I  (3).  Focuses  on  ele- 
ments of  internal  organization  essential  to  effective  health  program  management. 
Case  discussion  and  problem-solving  exercises  are  utilized  to  explore  specific 
administrative  methods.  First  half  of  2-semester  sequence.  Fall.  Staff. 

78  MANAGERIAL  METHODS  FOR  HEALTH  ADMINISTRATION  II  (3).  Continuation 
of  HADM  77,  with  an  introd  uction  to  the  modes  and  methods  of  interorganizational 
interactions  —  including  those  with  community  groups.  Spring.  Staff. 

90  FIELD  TRAINING  IN  HEALTH  ADMINISTRATION  (1  or  more).  Fall,  spring,  sum- 
mer. Staff. 

HEALTH  AND  DISEASE  (3).  Description  and  interpretation  of  normal  physiology, 
disease  processes,  and  management  of  representative  illnesses  and  injuries. 
Special  attention  is  directed  to  the  implications  of  specific  disease  processes  for 
the  nature  and  rationale  of  patient  care  standards  and  support  services.  (For 
persons  without  prior  health  background).  Spring.  Phillips. 

CONCEPTS  OF  HEALTH  ADMINISTRATION  (3).  No  prerequisite.  Application  of 
administrative  theory  and  methods  to  the  field  of  health  and  human  services. 
Topics  such  as  concepts  of  administrative  systems;  governmental,  legal  and 
public  interest  aspects;  organizational  and  interorganizational  behavior  and  rela- 
tions in  the  settings  of  human  service  agencies;  alternative  models  of  administra- 
tive process.  Fall,  spring.  Schaefer,  Allen,  Barry,  Kaluzny. 

QUANTITATIVE  AND  ANALYTICAL  METHODS  FOR  HEALTH  ADMINISTRATION 

(3).  Introduction  to  the  use  of  management  science  and  alternative  problem- 
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solving  methods  in  health  planning,  evaluation,  and  management.  Topics  include 
problem  modeling  and  analysis,  generic  concepts  and  methods  of  planning  and 
systems  analysis,  and  selected  operations  research  techniques  such  as  inventory 
theory  and  decision  analysis.  Course  emphasizes  analytic  thought  processes 
rather  than  mathematical  techniques.  Spring.  Zalkind. 

HADM  107  ORGANIZATION,  FINANCING  AND  DELIVERY  OF  HEALTH  SERVICES  I  (3).  No 
prerequisite.  Evaluation  and  current  status  of  health  service  with  special  emphasis 
on  financing  the  purchase  of  services,  organizing  the  delivery  of  health  services, 
regulating  and  improving  standards  of  care,  developing  and  allocating  re- 
sources, planning  and  coordinating  relationships.  Fall.  Rosenfield;  Staff. 

HADM  108     U.S.  HEALTH  SYSTEM:  EVOLUTION  AND  FUTURE  TRENDS  (3).  No  prerequisites. 

Historical,  societal,  and  political  forces  shaping  the  U.S.  health  system  covering 
topics  such  as:  the  public  policy  process;  changing  societal  and  group  definitions 
of  health  and  disease;  medical  care,  professional  dominance  and  consumer 
movement;  the  public  health  perspective;  emergence  of  a  federal  health  role.  Fall 
and  spring.  Flash,  BeauchamD. 

HADM  109  CONCURRENT  FIELD  TRAINING  IN  HEALTH  ADMINISTRATION  (1).  No  pre- 
requisite. Orientation  to  health  service  organizations  under  faculty  supervision 
lead ing  to  development  of  acceptable  work  plans  for  summer  internship.  Fall  and 
spring.  Staff. 

HADM  110  ELEMENTS  OF  HEALTH  ADMINISTRATION  (2).  No  prerequisite.  A  survey  of  the 
theory  and  practice  of  health  administration  within  the  context  of  the  American 
health  system  (not  open  to  HADM  majors).  Spring.  Staff. 

HADM  113  CASES  AND  ISSUES  IN  HOSPITAL  ADMINISTRATION  (3).  Prerequisites,  HADM 
105  and  107  or  HADM  108,  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Hospital  care,  organiza- 
tion, monitoring,  costs  and  financing.  Exploration  of  trends  and  issues  such  as 
cost  controls,  productivity,  quality  assurance,  medical  staffing  and  organiza- 
tion, regional  organization,  other  countries'  experiences.  Fall.  Rosenfeld. 

HADM  117     THE  ECONOMICS  OF  HEALTH  CARE  (3).  Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor. 

Attention  is  directed  to  the  demand  for  health  services,  supply,  and  costs  of 
services,  economic  implications  of  the  distribution  and  alternative  uses  of  health 
care  resources,  and  insurance  and  other  methods  of  paying  for  health  care. 
Consideration  is  given  to  applicable  tools  of  economic  analysis.  Spring.  Coulter. 

HADM  124  SEMINAR  IN  POPULATION  AND  FAMILY  PLANNING  (2).  No  prerequisite.  Inter- 
disciplinary lecture-discussion  approach  to  understanding  population  patterns 
and  problems  in  the  world,  community,  and  the  family.  Viewpoints  of  different 
basic  sciences  and  professional  groups  on  population  dynamics  and  population 
programs.  Fall,  spring.  Freymann. 

HADM  126  INTRODUCTION  OF  POPULATION  POLICY  (3).  Concepts  of  population  policy  in 
the  context  of  social  policy,  policy  implications  of  population  dynamics,  policy 
issues  and  alternatives,  and  studies  in  policy  development  process.  Fall. 
Freymann. 

HADM  140     READINGS  IN  HEALTH  ADMINISTRATION  (1-6)  Staff 

HADM  148     CONCEPTS  OF  MODELING  PROBLEMS  IN  HEALTH  SERVICES  DELIVERY  (3). 

Prerequisites,  High  School  algebra  and  HADM  106.  Philosophy  and  concepts  of  * 
mathematical  modeling.  Emphasis  on  modeling  as  a  "way  of  thinking"  not  on 
mathematics.  Purpose  isto  enhance  communication  between  administrators  and 
"quantitative  types."  Fall.  Zalkind. 

HADM  153  HEALTH  CARE  COSTS  AND  FINANCING  (3).  No  prerequisites.  Analysis  of  trends 
in  utilization  of  services,  costs,  sources  and  methods  of  health  financing.  Exten- 
sive review  of  multiple  socioeconomic  and  geographic  factors  affecting  costs. 
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Examination  of  the  evolution  and  trends  in  third  party  payment  (insurance) 
mechanisms.  Fall  and  spring.  Rosenfeld. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  DENTAL  PUBLIC  HEALTH:  BASIC  KNOWLEDGE  AND 
SKILLS  (2).  Survey  of  the  theory  practice  of  dental  public  health,  epidemiology 
and  natural  history  of  dental  disease,  dental  indices,  methods  of  prevention  and 
control  on  population  groups.  Fall.  Hughes,  Douglass,  Rozier. 
STRUCTURE  AND  FUNCTIONS  OF  COMMUNITY  HEALTH  ORGANIZATIONS 
(3).  Structure  and  functions  of  local  health  departments  and  other  community 
health  agencies  examined  through  lectures,  cases,  and  field  visits.  Fall.  Phillips. 

182  BUDGETING  AND  FINANCIAL  MANAGEMENT  (2).  Structural,  process,  and  func- 
tional aspects  of  budgeting  and  finance  related  to  health,  focusing  on  review 
estimation  budgeting,  and  accounting  purposes  and  processes.  Spring.  Staff. 

183  PERSONNEL  ADMINISTRATION  (2).  Philosophy,  structure  and  processes  of  per- 
sonnel administration  in  health  organizations,  including  position  classification, 
job  allocation,  orientation  and  training,  performance  evaluation  and  related  ele- 
ments. Spring.  Harper. 

187  SURVEY  OF  MENTAL  HEALTH  PROGRAMS  (3).  A  survey  of  the  development  and 
organization  or  mental  health  services  available  to  the  public.  Selected  reading 
and  field  observation.  Fall.  Miller. 

188  HEALTH  LAW  (2).  Familiarization  with  nature,  perspective  and  objects  of  the  legal 
process.  Provides  skills  in  understanding  legal  terminology,  legal  reasoning  and 
the  tools  of  law,  particularly  for  application  to  health  care  management  and  in 
making  health  policy  decision.  Fall.  Jones. 

189  DEVELOPMENT  OF  PERSONAL  EFFECTIVENESS  (3).  Prerequisite,  permission 
of  instructor.  To  increase,  (a)  awareness  of  how  personal  feelings  and  those  of 
others  affect  the  ability  to  behave  rationally  and  (b)  ability  to  deal  with  those 
feelings.  Approach  used  is  a  peer,  self-help  method.  Emphasis  is  on  capacity  to 
respond  awarely  to  others  and  deal  effectively  with  the  environment.  Fall.  Flash. 

196     ORGANIZATIONAL  BEHAVIOR  OF  HEALTH  INSTITUTIONS  (3).  Review  of  theory 
and  empirical  findings  providing  a  contingency  approach  to  management  and 
organizational  behavior.  Topics  included:  effect  of  technology  and  size  on  organi- 
zational structure,  process  and  performance;  roles  of  professionals,  leadership 
styles,  motivation;  organizational  change  and  innvoation.  Fall.  Kaluzny. 
INTRODUCTION  TO  INJURY  CONTROL  (2).  An  examination  of  the  biological, 
psychological,  and  social  factors  associated  with  injury.  Conceptual  frameworks 
for  understanding  injury  etiology  and  intervention  strategies.  Fall.  Barry,  Waller. 
RESEARCH  METHODS  IN  HEALTH  AND  HEALTH  SERVICES.  (3).  Prerequisite, 
BIOS  100.  Examination  of  available  methodology  in  terms  of  its  application  to 
researchable  problems  in  health  administration.  Provides  directed  supervision  of 
students  carrying  out  empirical  research.  Fall.  Veney. 
ISSUES  IN  HEALTH  ADMINISTRATION  (1-6)  Staff. 

POLICY  FOR  ALCOHOL  AND  OTHER  DRUGS  (3).  Examination  of  the  issues  in 
formulating  and  implementing  policy  for  drug  problems,  including  alcohol. 
Conceptual  frameworks  for  understanding  the  etiology  of  drug  problems  and 
intervention  strategies.  Fall.  Beauchamp. 

FIELD  WORK  IN  HEALTH  ADMINISTRATION  (1  or  more)  Staff. 
THEORY  AND  METHODS  OF  HEALTH  PLANNING  AND  EVALUATION  I  (3).  Full 
year  sequence.  Prerequisites,  HADM  105,  106,  107,  and  108  or  permission  of 
instructor.  A  two  semester  learning  simulation  to  develop  a  community  health 
plan.  Covers  the  phases  of  role  and  health  problem  analysis  considering  commu- 
nity and  group  perceptions;  resource  inventorying;  program  objective  setting; 
selection  of  program  strategies;  initial  planning  for  program  control  and  review. 
Fall.  Schaefer. 
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HADM  218     THEORY  AND  METHODS  OF  HEALTH  PLANNING  AND  EVALUATION  II  (3) 

Prerequisite,  HADM  217.  Includes  setting  of  administrative  objectives  and  pro- 
gram standards;  program  activity  specification;  budgeting  and  project  grant  for- 
mulation; implementation  planning  by  network  analysis;  specification  of  records 
and  reports  and  other  information  system  elements;  plan  for  control  and  evalua- 
tion. Spring.  Schaefer. 

HADM  219  PLANNING  OF  COMMUNITY  HEALTH  SERVICES  (3).  Prerequisites,  HADM  105, 
HADM  107,  or  permission  of  instructor.  A  simulation  exercise  in  developing  a 
community  health  program  supported  by  lectures  and  seminars  leading  to  class 
presentation  and  critiques.  Spring.  Phillips. 

HADM  221  HEALTH  MANPOWER  PLANNING:  METHODS  AND  ISSUES  (3).  Prerequisite 
permission  of  instructor.  Topics  include:  Manpower  study  design,  planninc 
methods,  new  career,  distribution,  productivity,  training  and  manpower  utiliza- 
tion. Case  examples  and  practical  exercise  in  planning.  Spring.  Hall. 

HADM  222  ORGANIZATIONAL  DIAGNOSIS  (3).  The  emphasis  of  the  course  is  on  measure- 
ment and  analysis  of  organizational  performance  with  special  attention  to  the 
identification  of  variables  which  play  a  critical  role  in  the  functioning  of  the 
organization.  Spring.  Jain. 

HADM  223  THE  POLITICS  OF  HEALTH  ORGANIZATIONS  (3).  Prerequisite,  HADM  108  oi 
permission  of  instructor.  A  view  of  health  agencies  from  the  perspective  of  the 
competitive  struggle  for  public  support.  Topics  covered  include:  the  concept  o 
public  support;  the  constituencies  of  health  organizations;  leadership,  expertise 
values  and  public  policies  as  generators  of  public  support.  Fall.  Beauchamp 
Flash. 

HADM  224     QUANTITATIVE  METHODS  FOR  PLANNING  AND  EVALUATING  HEALTH  SEP. 

VICES  (BIOS  224)  (3).  Prerequisites,  HADM  105,  106, 107  or  permission  of  instruc- 
tor. Selected  quantitative  methods  used  in  planning  and  evaluating  health  ser- 
vices, includes  formation  of  indices,  cost,  benefit  and  cost  effectiveness  analysis 
measurement  of  objectives,  PERT,  MBO,  PPBS,  parameters  of  evaluation  such  as 
efficiency,  balance,  adequacy,  and  consistency.  Spring.  Gillings,  Douglass. 

HADM  227  AMBULATORY  CARE  AND  RELATED  SERVICES  (3).  Review  of  experience,  cur- 
rent status,  trends,  and  public  policy  relating  to  ambulatory  health  care  and  such 
related  services  as  home  care,  day  care,  screening,  and  mental  health  screening. 
Spring.  Rosenfeld. 

HADM  228  ADMINISTRATIVE  EPIDEMIOLOGY  (3).  Review  and  analysis  of  cases  dealing  with 
the  process  of  how  community  problems  and  technological  data  are  used  in  the 
development  of  program  strategies,  eval  uations  and  plans.  Sections  may  be  orga- 
nized around  minority  group  needs,  mental  health,  family  planning,  animal- 
related  health  problems,  and  similar  interest  area.  Spring.  Hines;  staff. 

HADM  229     HEALTH  FACILITIES  PLANNING  (3).  Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor.  This 
course  has  two  objectives;  (1 )  to  acquaint  students  with  areawide  facility  planning 
methods  and  to  help  students  gain  skills  applying  these  methods;  (2)  to  introduce':  ^ 
students  to  functional  and  architectural  criteria  upon  which  facility  designs  are 
based.  Fall  and  spring.  Rosenfeld,  Phillips. 

HADM  233  ISSUES  IN  HEALTH  CARE  (1  or  more).  No  prerequiste.  By  means  of  presentations 
by  national  leaders  in  health  care  and  of  class  discussions,  problems  and  issues 
and  changes  in  public  policy  in  health  care  will  be  explored.  Spring.  Rosenfeld. 

HADM  234  INJURY  CONTROL  POLICY  AND  PROGRAM  ADMINISTRATION  (3).  Social  eco- 
nomic and  political  issues  in  injury  control.  Course  material  drawn  from  federal, 
state  and  local  intervention  programs  including  occupational  safety,  highway 
safety,  product  safety,  and  poison  control.  Spring.  Barry,  Waller. 
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LOCAL  PUBLIC  HEALTH  PROGRAMMING  (2).  Description  and  analysis  of  trends 
in  local  public  health  activities  on  a  program  basis.  Uses  student  interest  and 
experience  to  select  topics  to  be  developed.  Spring.  Phillips. 

LONG  TERM  ILLNESS  AND  DISABILITY  (3).  Prerequisites,  HADM  104  and  EPID 
160,  or  permision  of  instructor.  Examines  the  impact  of  chronic  disease  and 
disability  on  the  individual,  family,  community  and  nation.  Staff. 

HADM  247  POPULATION  PROGRAM  DEVELOPMENT  AND  ADMINISTRATION  (3).  Pre- 
requisite, HADM  1 05  or  permission  of  instructor.  Offers  basic  knowledge,  methods 
and  skills  required  to  plan,  implement,  administer  and  evaluate  fertility  control 
programs.  Utilizes  discussions,  readings,  planning  exercises,  and  a  computer 
game.  Spring  (Alternate  years.)  Loddengaard. 

EMERGENCY  MEDICAL  SERVICES  PLANNING  AND  ADMINISTRATION  (3) 

Emergency  medical  services  systems  planning  and  evaluation  processes;  charac- 
teristics and  determinants  of  EMS  systems;  indepth  consideration  of  manpower, 
facilities,  and  technological  resources,  including  quality,  performance,  and  re- 
lated specifications;  analysis  of  selected  EMS  system  models.  Fall.  Barry,  Waller. 

ADM  253  OPERATIONS  RESEARCH  AND  THE  HEALTH  SYSTEM  (3).  Prerequisite,  HADM 
148  or  permission  of  instructor.  Critique  of  current  operations  research  health 
applications  literature.  Detailed  analysis  of  implications  of  mathematical  assump- 
tions of  several  applied  health  service  models.  Seminar  format  with  students 
doing  most  of  the  presenting.  Spring.  Zalkind. 

HADM  255  PUBLIC  POLICY  ANALYSIS  FOR  HEALTH  (3).  Prerequisite,  HADM  108  and  per- 
mission of  instructor.  This  course  reviews  issues  in  the  analysis  and  design  of 
public  policy  for  health.  Topics  will  include:  policy  and  ideology;  public  vs.  private, 
majority  vs.  minority,  individual  vs.  collective  issues;  the  uses  and  assumptions  of 
formal  techniques,  such  as  cost  benefit  analysis,  systems  analysis  and  social 
policy  analysis.  Fall.  Beauchamp,  Douglass. 

ETHICAL  ISSUES  IN  HEALTH  POLICY  (2).  No  prerequisite.  The  nature  of  ethical 
issues,  ethical  reasoning,  and  relationship  of  ethics  to  public  policy.  Ethical  di- 
lemmas found  in  current  and  proposed  health  policy.  Spring.  Beauchamp,  Allen. 
DENTAL  PUBLIC  HEALTH  PRACTICE  (3).  Dental  care  in  the  comprehensive 
health  services  setting,  financing  and  payment,  social  and  behavioral  science 
applications,  emerging  role  of  auxiliary  personnel,  prevention  and  health  educa- 
tion, organization  and  care  delivery,  professional  regulation  and  accountability, 
role  of  health  department  and  community  dentistry  in  the  academic  setting. 
Spring.  Douglass,  Hughes,  Rozier. 

iADM  276  LONG  TERM  CARE  AND  REHABILITATION  (3).  Prerequisite,  HADM  243  or  special 
permission.  Meeting  needs  of  the  chronically  ill  and  disabled.  Philosophy  of 
rehabilitation  and  institutional  rehabilitation  centers,  and  non-institutional  alter- 
natives for  long-term  care.  Spring.  Staff. 

COMPARATIVE  NATIONAL  HEALTH  SERVICES  SYSTEMS  (3).  Prerequisites, 
HADM  105, 106, 107, 108  or  permission  of  instructor.  Analytical  descriptions  of  the 
national  health  services  system  of  selected  countries,  in  comparison  with  each 
other  and  the  U.S.  Exploration  of  common  issues  and  problems  and  study  of  how 
these  have  been  handled.  Spring.  (Alternate  years.)  Schaefer;  staff. 

1ADM  287  HEALTH  PROGRAM  LEADERSHIP  (3).  Explores  the  personnel  skills  and  ap- 
proaches required  of  the  administrator  in  developing  and  operating  health  pro- 
grams, using  community  mental  health  center  leadership  as  the  major  example. 
Fall.  Hoi  lister. 


1ADM  258 


HADM  263 
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HADM  292      PSYCHOSOCIAL  PROBLEMS  AFFECTING  MENTAL  HEALTH  PROGRAM  AD-  ^ 
MINISTRATION  (3).  Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor.  Seminars  on  the  im- 
pacts of  widespread  social  problems  (such  as  disasters,  poverty,  morality 
changes,  race  conflicts)  on  mental  health  programs  and  their  administration. 
Summer.  Hollister. 

HADM  293      HEALTH  POLICY  ANDTHE  GOVERNING  PROCESS:  EXECUTIVE,  LEGISLATIVE,  -ADM 
AND  JUDICIAL  (3).  Prerequisite,  HADM  108  or  permission  of  instructor.  This 
course  examines  the  political  ideology,  structures,  and  processes  through  which 
health  policy  issues  are  generated,  legislated,  adjudicated  and  administered  at 
local,  state,  national,  and  international  levels  of  governance.  Spring.  Flash. 

HADM  295      MANAGEMENT  OF  ORGANIZATIONAL  DYSFUNCTIONS  (3).  Focus  on  adminis-  -ADM 
trator's  role  in  remediation  or  prevention  of  behavioral  and  relationship  problems 
with  clients,  staff,  and  other  agencies.  Includes  problem  solving  and  skill  practice 
laboratories.  Spring.  Hollister. 

HADM  296  UNITED  STATES  HEALTH  POLICY  (Maternal  and  Child  Health  266)  (2-3).  Exami- 
nation of  policy  issues  pertaining  to  delivery  of  health  services  in  the  U.S.  Evolu- 
tion and  current  development  are  examined  in  an  effort  to  evaluate  the  administra- 
tive implications  of  current  and  proposed  systems  of  health  delivery  in  the  U.S. 
Spring.  Miller,  Allen. 

HADM  298  FAMILY  PLANNING  PROGRAM  EVALUATION  (3).  Theoretical  structure  covers 
effort,  adequacy  of  performance,  efficiency,  effectiveness  and  process.  Program 
issues  include  costs,  recruitment,  educational  programs,  administration,  reduc- 
tion of  unwanted  births,  maternal  deaths  and  high  risk  pregnancies.  Lectures, 
cases,  seminars  are  used.  Spring.  (Alternate  years.)  Loddengaard. 

HADM  304  SEMINAR  IN  TEACHING  OF  HEALTH  ADMINISTRATION  (3).  Problems  and  pro- 
cesses of  teaching  health  administration,  including  supervised  practicum  experi- 
ence. Fall,  spring,  and  summer.  Schaefer;  staff.  1 

HADM  317  MANAGEMENT  AND  ORGANIZATIONAL  ISSUES  IN  MENTAL  HEALTH  (3).  Pre- 
requisites, HADM  105,  187,  287  or  permission  of  instructor.  Deals  with  selected 
issues  like  integration  of  mental  health  in  human  services  departments,  federal- 
state-local  funding  mix,  changing  professional  roles  and  similar  other  issues. 
Spring.  Jain;  staff. 

HADM  319  WORKSHOP  IN  HEALTH  ADMINISTRATION  STUDIES  (3)  Prerequisite  doctoral 
standing.  A  forum  for  discussion  at  an  advanced  level  of  selected  topics  in  health 
administration.  Each  first-year  doctoral  student  will  present  a  dissertation-related 
paper  on  the  topic  of  choice.  Lecturers  are  invited  to  discuss  recent  policy  and 
research  developments  in  the  administration  of  health  care  organizations.  Fall. 
Kaluzny. 

HADM  331      INTERORGANIZATIONAL  RELATIONS  IN  HEALTH  AND  HUMAN  SERVICES  (3).  *ED 
Prerequisites,  HADM  1 05, 1 07  or  permission  of  instructor.  The  primary  focus  of  this 
course  is  the  inter-relationships  among  provider  agencies  in  human  services. 
Emphasis  is  given  to  conceptual  models  that  relate  to  various  interorganizational 
networks  and  various  factors  affecting  these  interdependencies.  Spring.  (Alter-;  ^  . 
nate  years.)  Jain,  Schaefer. 

HADM  332  ORGANIZATIONAL  MEASUREMENT  (3).  Prerequisite,  Doctoral  standing.  Appli- 
cation of  measurement  theory  to  problems  associated  with  organizational  as- 
sessment. Principles  of  validity  and  reliability  as  well  as  associated  techniques  of  , 
application  are  reviewed.  Indices  used  to  assess  organizational  context,  structure, 
function  and  performance  are  considered  with  special  application  to  health. 
Spring.  Veney,  Kaluzny. 
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HADM  333     ADVANCED  METHODOLOGY  IN  HEALTH  ADMINISTRATION  RESEARCH  (2) 

Prerequisite,  BIOS  1 45.  Research  methodology  as  applied  to  understanding  prob- 
lems in  health  care  delivery.  Consideration  is  given  to  experimental  design,  data 
collection,  and  application  of  appropriate  modes  of  analysis  of  data.  Spring. 
Veney. 

HADM  334     SELECTED  TOPICS  IN  HEALTH  ADMINISTRATION:  ADVANCED  SEMINAR  (3). 

Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor.  Integrative  study  of  selected  theory  and 
research  as  it  relates  to  the  organization  and  delivery  of  health  services.  Separate 
seminars  are  developed  to  correspond  to  the  doctoral  student's  specific  interests 
and  needs.  Spring.  Staff. 

HADM  373  SEMINAR  IN  HEALTH  ADMINISTRATION  (1  or  more).  Fall,  spring  and  summer. 
Staff. 

HADM  384  ADVANCED  STUDIES  IN  POPULATION  POLICY  (3).  Prerequisite,  permission  of 
instructor.  Individualized  studies  on  special  problems  in  population  policy 
analysis  and  development  to  provide  skills  in  aspects  of  goal  identification,  analyz- 
ing relevant  organizational  processes.  Spring.  Freymann. 

HADM  393     MASTERS  PAPER  (1-6)  Staff 

HADM  394     DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION  (3-9).  Staff. 

HADM  400     GENERAL  REGISTRATION  (0).  Staff. 


PUBLIC  HEALTH 

PUBH  100  ECOLOGY  OF  HUMAN  HEALTH  (3).  A  consideration  of  biological,  environmental, 
and  behavioral  premises  needed  for  an  understanding  of  health  and  disease.  A 
variety  of  roles  of  public  health  professionals,  as  well  as  public  health  programs 
designed  to  reduce  disease,  will  be  considered.  At  least  one  course  taken  in 
general  biology  or  zoology  is  strongly  recommended  and,  preferably,  an  addi- 
tional advanced  course  in  an  area  of  biology  is  advisable.  Three  lectures  or  two 
lectures  and  two  seminars  per  week,  fall.  Anderson;  staff. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH  EDUCATION 

jHEED  9  FRESHMAN  SEMINAR  (3).  For  freshmen  only.  A  review  of  the  nature  of  modern 
health  problems  and  the  roles  of  the  individual,  the  community,  the  health  profes- 
sions and  agencies  in  medical  care  and  health  maintenance.  Two  and  one-half 
lecture  hours  per  week,  fall.  Boatman,  Hochbaum. 
HEED  33  TOPICS  IN  HUMAN  SEXUALITY  (3).  Open  to  undergraduates  and  by  permission 
of  instructor.  Interpersonal  relationships,  abortion  and  contraception;  psycho- 
sexual  development,  marriage  and  responsibility;  legal  aspects  of  contraception, 
sex  and  abortion.  Three  hours  a  week,  fall  and  spring.  Hochbaum;  staff. 
HEED  50  PERSONAL  AND  COMMUNITY  HEALTH  BEHAVIOR  (3)  Sophomores,  Juniors, 
and  Seniors.  Relation  of  living  habits  and  practices  to  health  maintenance,  dis- 
ease prevention,  and  use  of  the  health  care  system.  Three  lecture  hours  a  week, 
fall.  Hochbaum. 
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HEED  104      SCHOOL  AND  COMMUNITY  ORGANIZATION  FOR  HEALTH  EDUCATION  (4)  The 

influence  of  school  administration  and  the  curriculum  upon  the  evolution  and 
development  of  school  health  programs,  factors  in  the  total  school  health  pro- 
gram, community  health  agencies  and  organizations,  school-community  health 
agencies  and  organizations,  school-community  relationships,  representative 
programs,  and  the  organization  and  administration  of-health  education  in  com- 
munities and  schools.  Required  for  undergraduate  majors  in  health  education. 
Three  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  a  week,  spring.  Barr. 

METHODS  AND  MATERIALS  IN  TEACHING  PUBLIC  HEALTH  EDUCATION 

(EDUC  93)  (6).  The  description  for  this  course  is  the  same  as  that  for  the  other 
methods  and  materials  courses  in  the  School  of  Education  in  the  61  through  95 
series.  Two  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  a  week,  spring.  Barr. 

STUDENT  TEACHING  IN  COMMUNITY  HEALTH  EDUCATION  (EDUC  94)  (6).  The 
description  for  this  course  is  the  same  as  that  for  other  student  teaching  courses  in 
the  School  of  Education  in  the  62  through  94  series.  Spring.  Staff. 

THE  BLACK  EXPERIENCE  AND  HEALTH  SERVICES  (2).  Prerequisite,  permission 
of  instructor.  The  life  experience  of  black  Americans  with  special  reference  to  the 
implications  for  their  participation  in  health  programs.  Two  hours  a  week,  spring. 
Hatch;  staff. 

RURAL  HEALTH  AND  COMMUNITY  ACTION.  (3).  Permission  of  Instructor.  Com- 
munity education  and  action  as  modes  of  intervention  in  rural  communities. 
Cross-cultural  perspectives  of  rural  health  development.  Three  seminar  hours  a 
week.  Hatch. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  HEALTH  EDUCATION  (2).  Permission  of  instructor.  The  relation- 
ship between  human  behavior  and  health;  natural  and  planned  change  in  health- 
related  behavior  in  the  individual,  small  group  and  community;  principles  of 
program  design  and  evaluation ;  the  role  of  the  client.  One  lecture  and  two  seminar 
hours  per  week,  spring.  Hochbaum. 

INTERPERSONAL  AND  GROUP  RELATIONS  (2)  Prerequisite,  permission  of  in- 
structor. An  experimenatal  study  of  human  relations  with  emphasis  on  analysis  of 
Interpersonal  and  group  interaction,  the  effective  use  of  intervention  in  group 
problem  solving,  leadership  styles  and  team  building,  inter-group  cooperation 
and  conflict.  Six  hours  a  week  for  ten  weeks,  fall  and  spring.  Staff. 

PROBLEMS  IN  HEALTH  EDUCATION  (1  or  more).  Prerequisites  to  be  arranged 
with  the  faculty  in  each  individual  case,  depending  upon  the  problem  that  is  to  be 
studied.  A  course  for  students  of  public  health  who  wish  to  make  an  intensive 
study  of  some  special  problem  in  public  health  education.  Fall,  spring,  and  sum- 
mer. Staff. 

DISCUSSION  LEADERSHIP:  HUMAN  SEXUALITY  (3).  Permission  of  instructor 
required.  Study  of  the  theoretical  framework  for  understanding  of  interpersonal 
and  group  interaction;  experientially  based  learning  opportunities  in  leadership 
role  with  small  groups  of  university  students  enrolled  in  course  "Topics  in  Human 
Sexuality."  Emphasis  on  analysis  of  interpersonal  and  group  setting.  Design  and 
application  of  training  exercises  for  human  sexuality  discussion  groups.  One 
lecture  and  four  seminar  hours  per  week,  fall  and  spring.  Hochbaum;  staff. 

HEED  200,     SPECIAL  STUDIES  IN  BEHAVIOR  CHANGE  (1  or  more).  Prerequisite,  permission 

201,  of  instructor.  HEED  200-natural  change  process  in  health-related  behavior;  HEED 

202,  201 -planned  change;  personal  and  non-personal  methods;  HEED  202  —  pro- 

203,  gram  design  and  evaluation;  HEED  203  personal  development  and  community 
action;  HEED  204  —  social  class  and  culture  variations  in  planned 
change.  Fall,  spring,  and  summer.  Staff. 


HEED  105 


HEED  106 


HEED  108 


HEED  109 


HEED  130 


HEED  133 


HEED  140, 
141, 
142 


HEED  150 
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HEED  206  EDUCATION  AND  SOCIAL  CHANGE  IN  POPULATION  PLANNING  (2).  Permis- 
sion of  instructor.  The  study  of  social  and  behavioral  factors  in  the  adoption  of  new 
practices;  cross-cultural  analyses  and  planning  for  the  educational  aspects  of 
population  control  programs  including  implementation,  evaluation,  and  training 
of  personnel.  Two  laboratory  hours  per  week,  spring.  Dawson. 

HEED  208  UNITS  OF  PRACTICE  I:  FAMILY  AND  KINSHIP  SYSTEMS.  (1-3)  Permission  of 
instructor.  The  relationship  of  family  and  kinship  patterns  to  health  behavior; 
implications  for  planned  change.  One  to  three  lecture  hours  a  week.  Whitehead; 
staff. 

HEED  209     UNITS  OF  PRACTICE  II:  INDIVIDUAL,  SMALL  GROUP  AND  NETWORK  (1-3). 

Corerequisite,  enrollment  in  HEED  241  or  permission  of  instructor.  Behavior 
systems  in  the  individual,  small  group,  family  and  other  styles  for  planned  change 
in  personal  health-related  behavior,  interpersonal  and  non-personal  methods. 
Three  lecture  hours  a  week,  fall  and  spring.  Staff. 

HEED  210  UNITS  OF  PRACTICE  III  THE  COMMUNITY  (1  -3).  Corequisite,  enrollment  in  HEED 
241,  or  permission  of  instructor.  The  nature  and  delineation  of  communities  as 
social  systems;  theories,  principles  and  practices  relevant  to  health-related  com- 
munity development  processes;  the  identification  of  formal  and  informal 
leadership  and  power  structures,  etc.  Two  lecture  and  seminar  hours  per  week, 
fall,  spring,  and  summer.  Dawson. 

HEED  211  UNITS  OF  PRACTICE  IV:  LARGE  POPULATION  UNITS  (1-3).  Corequisite,  enroll- 
ment in  HEED  241  or  permission  of  instructor.  The  nature  and  delineation  of  large 
population  units  ranging  from  county  through  national  levels;  the  planning  and 
implementation  of  social  and  cultural  strategies  in  terms  of  their  implications  for 
health.  Two  lecture  hours  per  week,  fall,  spring,  and  summer.  Steuart. 

HEED  222,     PROFESSIONAL  PRACTICE  (1  or  2).  Corequisite,  enrollment  in  HEED  242  or 
223      permission  of  instructor.  Studies  in  the  professional  role  of  the  change  agent  and 
consultant  with  special  reference  to  cross-cultural  settings;  the  development  of 
the  professional  and  sources  of  innovation  in  practice.  One  or  two  hours  a  week, 
summer.  Steuart;  staff. 

HEED  230,     CROSS-CULTURAL  CONSULTATION  (1-3).  Permission  of  instructor.  Enrollment 
231,     required  in  total  series.  The  process  and  content  of  cross-cultural  and  interna- 
232      tional  consultation  in  technical  assistance  to  developing  country  health  programs 
with  special  reference  to  planned  social  and  behavioral  change.  Two  or  more 
lecture  hours  per  week,  fall,  spring  and  summer.  Steuart. 

HEED  234  TEAM  PROBLEM  SOLVING  (1  or  more).  Prerequisites,  HEED  133  or  permission  of 
instructor.  An  experimental  study  of  interpersonal  relations  in  professional  team 
settings;  intra-  and  inter-team  relationship  process  to  large  social  systems  with 
emphasis  on  intervention  techniques.  Two  or  more  hours  a  week,  spring.  Staff. 

HEED  235,  INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS  AND  DEVELOPMENT  (1  -3).  Permission  of  instruc- 
236  tor.  Independent  projects  in  the  design  production,  validation  and  utilization  of 
self-instructional  training  materials  for  use  in  college  courses,  in-service  training 
programs,  patient  education,  etc.  Students  may  arrange  for  credit  proportionate 
to  the  complexity  of  the  individual  projects.  Two  or  more  lecture  hours  per  week, 
fall  and  spring.  Flair,  Stritter;  staff. 

HEED  240  FIELD  WORK:  INTRODUCTION  TO  COMMUNITY  ACTION  (2  or  more).  Corequis- 
ites,  HEED  130,  HEED  133  or  permission  of  instructor.  Establishing  client- 
professional  relations;  community  group  development  and  participation  in  plan- 
ning; preliminary  analysis  of  selected  demographic,  social,  cultural  and 
epidemiological  features  of  the  community  needs.  Field  fee,  $450.  Fall.  Dawson; 
staff. 
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HEED  310, 
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312, 
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316, 
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HEED  340 


HEED  350, 
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352 


FIELD  WORK:  PROGRAM  PLANNING  AND  DESIGN  (2  or  more).  Prerequisite, 
HEED  240  or  permission  of  instructor.  Data-collection  and  analysis  relevant  to 
program  objectives,  methods  and  evaluative  research  with  associate  community 
group  participation  in  planning  and  implementation.  Spring.  Dawson;  staff. 

FIELD  WORK:  PROGRAM  DEVELOPMENT  AND  COMMUNITY  ACTION  (2  or 

more).  Prerequisite,  HEED  241  or  permission  of  instructor.  Client-professional 
partnership  in  community  action  in  selection  design  of  techniques  for  health 
related  behavior  change  in  program  evaluation.  Summer.  Dawson;  staff. 

FIELD  WORK:  ADVANCED  COMMUNITY  HEALTH  DEVELOPMENT  (2  or  more). 
Prerequisite,  HEED  242  or  permission  of  instructor.  Client  and  professional  con- 
sultation in  community  health  development,  in  personnel  development  and 
supervision  of  non-professional  and  professional  community  health  workers. 
Summer.  Dawson;  staff. 

FIELD  WORK  EVALUATION  (2  or  more).  Prerequisite  HEED  243  or  permission  of 
instructor.  Studies  of  change  processes  in  the  community  setting  and  evaluation 
of  the  effectiveness  of  the  role  of  the  change  agent.  Fall.  Dawson;  staff. 

RESEARCH  METHODS  IN  HEALTH  EDUCATION  (1-3).  Corequisite,  enrollment  in 
HEED  241,  242,  243,  or  permission  of  instructor.  Introduction  to  research  and 
evaluation  methods  of  particular  relevance  to  planned  change  in  health-related 
behavior.  Two  or  more  hours  per  week.  Fall,  spring,  and  summer.  Earp,  Hochbaum. 

NATURAL  CHANGE  DETERMINANTS  IN  HEALTH-RELATED  BEHAVIOR  (3) 

Permission  of  instructor.  An  integrated  behavioral  science  approach  to  unplanned 
determinants  of  change  in  the  health-related  behavior  systems  of  the  individual, 
small  group  and  community.  Three  lecture  hours  per  week,  fall.  Steuart. 

PERSONNEL  DEVELOPMENT  (1-3).  Corequisite,  enrollment  in  HEED  234,  or 
permission  of  instructor.  The  study  of  training  and  supervision  as  processes  for 
personnel  development  in  programs  of  planned  change;  training  system 
strategies,  design,  teaching  styles,  methods  and  evaluation;  the  personnel  de- 
velopment role  in  supervision,  effects  of  organizational  climate,  etc.  Three  hours 
a  week,  fall  and  summer.  Staff. 

SEMINAR  IN  BEHAVIOR  CHANGE  (2  or  more).  Prerequisite  permission  of  instruc- 
tor. HEED  310  —  social  epidemiology  and  health  education;  HEED  311  —  the 
behavioral  science  foundations  of  health  education;  HEED  312  —  cultural  change 
processes  and  health;  HEED  313  —  behavior  change  processes  in  the  individual 
and  small  network;  HEED  314  —  power  structure,  leadership  and  community 
action;  HEED  315  —  dynamics  of  planned  change;  HEED  316  —  health  personnel 
and  the  client;  HEED  317  —  cross-cultural  and  international  aspects  of  health 
programs.  Four  or  more  hours  a  week,  fall,  spring  and  summer.  Staff. 

ADVANCED  FIELD  TRAINING  IN  HEALTH  EDUCATION  (8).  Under  the  guidance 
of  faculty  and  field  counselors,  students  in  this  course  may  assume  major  respon- 
sibility in  field  centers  for  a  special  phase  of  public  health  education  —  program 
planning  and  development,  intensive  studies  and  surveys  of  problem  situations, 
evaluations,  inservice  training,  etc.  —  or  for  a  community-wide  program  on  a 
temporary  basis.  Open  only  to  advanced  graduate  students  who  have  been  en- 
gaged in  public  health  education  at  least  two  years  beyond  completion  of  the 
master's  program.  Field  fee  $450.  Fall  and  spring.  Staff. 

ADVANCED  RESEARCH  IN  HEALTH  EDUCATION  (2-9).  Permission  of  instructor. 
Available  only  to  students  capable  of  pursuing  independent  research  projects 
under  supervision.  Four  laboratory  hours  per  week,  fall,  spring  and  summer.  Staff. 
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HEED  393     MASTER'S  THESIS  (3-6).  Fall,  spring,  and  summer.  Staff. 
HEED  394     DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION  (3-9).  Fall,  spring,  and  summer. 
HEED  400     GENERAL  REGISTRATION  (0). 


DEPARTMENT  OF  MATERNAL  AND  CHILD  HEALTH 

MHCH  103  REPRODUCTIVE  PHYSIOLOGY  AND  CONCEPTION  CONTROL  (2).  Human  sexu- 
ality, reproductive  physiology,  methods  of  regulation;  pregnancy,  fetal  wastage, 
infertility,  sterilization,  abortion  and  community  responsibilities  discussed.  Two 
lecture  hours  a  week,  fall.  Hulka. 
MHCH  105  DISORDERS  OF  DEVELOPMENT  AND  LEARNING  IN  CHILDHOOD  (Physical 
Therapy  105)  (2).  Permission  of  instructor.  Interdisciplinary  approach  to  de- 
velopmental problems  in  children.  Overview  of  etiological  factors,  diagnostic  and 
management  techniques.  Lecture  and  discussion.  Individual  and  group  projects. 
Two  lecture  hours  a  week,  fall,  spring,  summer.  C.  Knobeloch  and  DDDL  staff. 

MHCH  140,  PROBLEMS  IN  MATERNAL  AND  CHILD  HEALTH  (1-3).  Prerequisites  to  be  ar- 
141,  ranged  with  the  faculty  in  each  individual  case.  Two  to  six  hours  a  week,  fall, 
142     spring,  and  summer.  Staff. 

MHCH  200  ISSUES  AND  TRENDS  IN  MCH  AND  FAMILY  PLANNING  (2-3)  For  students 
outside  the  department  of  MCH  who  desire  an  overview  of  content  and  programs 
in  maternal  and  child  health  and  family  planning.  Emphasis  will  be  on  current 
developments  and  trends  in  providing  services  for  families.  Four  seminar  hours  a 
week,  spring.  Miller. 

MHCH  201  FOUNDATIONS  FOR  MENTAL  HEALTH  PRACTICE  (PHNU  201 )  (2)  Permission  of 
instructor.  Exploration  of  problems,  issues,  services,  and  needs  in  the  field  of 
mental  health;  implications  of  mental  health  education  roles.  Field  observations.  Two 
lecture,  two  seminar  hours  per  week,  fall.  Cline. 

MHCH  202  FOUNDATIONS  FOR  MENTAL  HEALTH  PRACTICE  (PHNU  202)  (3)  Permission  of 
instructor.  A  continuation  of  201,  with  participation  in  community  mental  health 
programs;  relevant  concepts  and  theories  from  the  behavioral  sciences;  role 
delineation.  Two  seminar,  four  laboratory  hours,  spring.  Cline, 

MHCH  203  FOUNDATIONS  FOR  MENTAL  HEALTH  PRACTICE  (PHNU  203)  (2).  Permission  of 
instructor.  A  continuation  of  202;  continued  involvement  in  community  mental 
health  programs,  emphasis  on  evaluation,  research.  Two  seminar,  two  laboratory 
hours,  summer.  Cline. 

MHCH  208  CONCURRENT  FIELD  TRAINING  IN  MATERNAL  AND  CHILD  HEALTH.  (1-4).  An 
elective  faculty  supervised  field  experience  in  community  maternal  and  child 
health  services  in  relation  to  background  of  experience,  special  interests,  and 
future  professional  plans.  Variable  number  of  laboratory  hours  per  week,  fall, 
spring  and  summer.  Staff. 

MHCH  209     PROCESSES  OF  HEALTH  SERVICE  PROGRAM  DEVELOPMENT  (HADM  209)  (2). 

Non-majors  require  permission  of  instructor.  Through  review  of  health  service 
program  characteristics,  and  analysis  of  the  processes  by  which  they  came  about, 
students  will  acquire  understandings  for  preparation  of  a  proposal  for  an  MCH 
program,  or  some  aspect  of  one,  for  a  specific  community.  One  lecture  and  two 
seminar  hours  per  week,  fall.  Miller. 
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MATERNAL  AND  INFANT  HEALTH  AND  FAMILY  PLANNING  (2)  Non-majors 
require  permission  of  instructor.  Health  needs,  problems  and  programmatic  is- 
sues in  maternal-infant  health  and  family  planning.  Includes  biologic,  sociocul- 
tural  and  psychological  factors.  One  lecture,  two  seminar  hours,  fall.  Siegel. 

MATERNAL  ANDCHILD  HEALTH  II  (3),  Non-majors  require  permission  of  instruc- 
tor. Continuation  of  MHCH  210  with  a  foundation  of  basic  factors  related  to 
development  and  health  of  children  from  infancy  through  adolescence.  The  orga- 
nization and  program  planning  of  community  health  services  for  children  are 
emphasized.  Two  lecture  and  four  seminar  hours  a  week,  spring.  Staff. 

RESEARCH  UTILIZATION  IN  MATERNAL  AND  CHILD  HEALTH  (2).  This  course  is 
designed  to  provide  each  student  with  major  interest  in  maternal  and  child  health 
the  ability  to  utilize  research  conducted  by  others.  Emphasis  is  upon  evaluating 
the  research  methodology  used  by  others  and  applying  that  research  to  the 
assessment,  planning  and  implementation  of  policies  and  programs  in  maternal 
and  child  health.  Two  hours  per  week,  spring.  Bauman. 

FIELD  TRAINING  IN  MATERNAL  AND  CHILD  HEALTH  (2-8).  Required  of  selected 
students  in  terms  of  their  background  of  experience,  special  interests,  and  future 
professional  plans.  An  additional  field  fee  of  $450.00  will  be  assessed.  Summer. 
6-10  weeks.  Staff. 

CHILD  HEALTH  ASSESSMENT  AND  CARE  (PHNU  215)  (3-6).  Permission  of  in- 
structor required.  Course  emphasises  theoretical,  conceptual  and  practice  bases 
fundamental  to  assessment  of  infants  and  young  children  in  community  settings. 
Focus  is  upon  wellness  care.  Emphasizes  development  of  assessment  knowledge 
and  skills  within  the  frame  work  of  individual  and  family  growth  and  development. 
Two  lecture  hours  and  two  seminar  hours  a  week;  students  electing  additional 
hours  will  be  provided  opportunities  for  clinical  practice  in  child  health  assess- 
ment. Spring.  Stocking. 

MATERNAL  HEALTH  AND  FAMILY  PLANNING  (PHNU  216)  (3-6).  Permission  of 
instructor  required.  Emphasizes  theoretical,  conceptual  and  practice  bases  fun- 
damental to  assessment  and  care  of  women  in  their  childbearing  years.  Focuses 
on  nursing  and  complementary  care  in  community  settings.  Two  lecture  hours 
and  two  seminar  hours  a  week;  students  electing  additional  hourswill  be  provided 
opportunity  for  clinical  practice  in  maternal  health  assessment.  Spring.  Wheeler. 

CHILD  HEALTH:  NURSING  INTERVENTION  (PHNU  217)  (3-6).  Permission  of  in- 
structor required.  For  nurses  with  appropriate  theoretical  and  experiential 
backgrounds  in  child  health  and  development.  Emphasis  is  upon  nursing  practice 
with  infants,  young  children  and  their  families  in  a  variety  of  community  settings 
throughout  North  Carolina.  Provides  opportunity  for  synthesis  of  knowledge  and 
skills  in  child  health  assessment.  Fall,  spring,  and  summer.  Stocking. 

MATERNAL  HEALTH  AND  FAMILY  PLANNING:  NURSING  INTERVENTION 

(PHNU  218)  (1-6),  Permission  of  instructor  required.  Emphasizes  assessment,  care 
decisions,  and  application  to  planning  in  pertinent  community  settings.  Variable 
number  of  laboratory  hours  per  week.  Fall,  spring,  and  summer.  Wheeler. 

CONSULTATION:  A  PUBLIC  HEALTH  METHOD  (PHNU  255)  (2).  Delineates  skills, 
problems,  and  potentialities  of  consultation.  Role,  functions,  process  and  rela- 
tionships in  consultation  are  analyzed  with  attention  to  utilization  of  this  knowl- 
edge in  special  fields  of  interest.  Spring  and  summer.  Cline. 

UNITED  STATES  HEALTH  POLICY  (Health  Administration  296)  (2-3).  An  examina- 
tion of  policy  issues  pertaining  to  delivery  of  health  services  in  the  United  States. 
Evolution  and  current  developments  are  examined  in  an  effort  to  evaluate  the 
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administrative  implications  of  current  and  proposed  systems  of  health  delivery  in 
the  U.S.  Two  hours  a  week,  spring.  Allen,  Miller. 

RESEARCH  IN  MATERNAL  AND  CHILD  HEALTH  (2  or  more)  Open  by  special 
arrangement  to  students  desiring  to  initiate  and  pursue  an  original  investigation 
of  a  selected  program.  Four  or  more  hours  a  week,  fall,  spring,  or  summer.  Staff. 

SEMINAR  IN  DISORDERS  OF  DEVELOPMENT  AND  LEARNING  IN  CHILDHOOD 

(PHYT  307)  (2).  Seminar  for  students  with  prior  background  in  child  development 
or  related  areas  on  interdisciplinary  diagnosis  and  management  of  developmental 
problems  in  childhood.  Focus  on  staff  and  student  prepared  case  material.  Two 
seminar  hours  a  week,  spring.  C.  Knobeloch;  DDDL  Staff. 

ISSUES  OF  ADVOCACY  IN  MATERNAL  AND  CHILD  HEALTH  (1 -3)Permission  of 
instructor  required.  Current  efforts  to  extend  entitlements  to  health  services  are 
examined  in  the  context  of  professional  consultation  and  technical  assistance. 
Concurrent  related  field  training  possible.  Two  seminar  hours  per  week,  spring. 
Miller. 

SEMINAR  IN  CURRENT  ISSUES  IN  WOMEN'S  HEALTH  (1 )  Seminar  course  deal- 
ing with  issues  relating  to  changing  roles  of  women  and  parents,  with  implications 
for  individual,  family  and  community  and  for  the  wellbeing  of  children.  Considera- 
tion is  given  to  women  health  providers  and  developments  in  health  care.  Two 
seminar  hours  per  week,  spring.  Wheeler. 

SEMINAR  IN  MATERNAL  AND  CHILD  HEALTH  (1).  Non  majors  require  permis- 
sion of  instructor.  This  seminar  provides  an  opportunity  for  students  and  faculty  to 
explore  in  greater  depth  selected  subjects  within  the  field  of  maternal  and  child 
health.  Two  seminar  hours  a  week,  summer. 

SEMINAR  IN  PROGRAMS  TO  AFFECT  HUMAN  REPRODUCTION  (2).  Application 
of  health  services  research  and  behavioral,  biological,  epidemiological,  and  clini- 
cal studies  in  human  reproduction  to  the  design  of  programs  to  affect  patterns  of 
reproduction  and  reproductive  outcomes.  Four  hours  a  week,  fall.  Udry. 

SEMINAR  IN  PROGRAMS  TO  AFFECT  CHILD  CARE  AND  DEVELOPMENT  (2). 
Analysis  of  programmatic  research  and  behavioral  and  biological  studies  in  child 
care  and  development;  its  contribution  to  the  design  and  to  the  research  and 
evaluation  of  programs  affecting  child  care  and  development.  Four  hours  a  week, 
spring.  Schaefer,  Siege  I. 

HUMAN  SEXUAL  BEHAVIOR  (3)  Permission  of  instructor  required.  Scientific 
foundation  for  understanding  human  sexual  behavior,  including  biological, 
psychological  and  sociological  perspectives.  Research  emphasis.  Three  lecture 
hours  per  week.  Udry. 

MASTER'S  THESIS  (3-6).  Fall  and  spring. 

DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION  (3  or  more).  Fall  and  spring. 

GENERAL  REGISTRATION  (0). 


DEPARTMENT  OF  NUTRITION 

NUTR  50  INTRODUCTION  TO  HUMAN  NUTRITION  (3).  Presented  as  an  integrated  body  of 
knowledge  derived  from  several  disciplines.  Functions  and  sources  of  man'sfood. 
Nutrient  requirements  and  their  relation  to  health  and  disease.  The  relevance  of 
nutrition  to  individual  well  being,  social  welfare  and  economic  development. 
Three  lecture  hours  per  week,  fall.  Anderson. 
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NUTR  100  FOOD  AND  MAN.  (2).  A  nutrition  course  designed  for  the  non-specialist.  History  of 
nutrition.  The  biochemical  and  physiological  foundations  of  modern  nutrition 
science.  Human  nutritional  requirement.  Biological,  psyschological,  social,  cul- 
tural and  economic  determinants  of  food  habits.  Nutritional  aspects  of  human 
health  and  disease.  Food  politics  and  human  welfare.  National  and  international 
nutrition  problems.  Food,  family  planning  and  population  growth.  Nutrition  of  the 
future.  Two  lecture  hours  per  week,  spring.  Edozien,  Anderson. 

NUTR  105  ASPECTS  OF  INTERNATIONAL  NUTRITION  (3).  Critical  review  of  world  problems 
in  nutrition,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  food-population-energy  equation, 
ethnography,  economic  development,  food  production,  nutrition  education  and 
health.  Three  lecture  hours  per  week,  fall,  spring,  and  summer.  Teitelbaum,  Ander- 
son, Wight,  Popkin. 

NUTR  110  APPLIED  NUTRITION  FOR  HEALTH  PROFESSIONS  (4).  Prerequisites,  previous 
or  concurrent  courses  in  chemistry,  biochemistry,  and  physiology/anatomy  at 
undergraduate  or  graduate  level.  Knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  science  of 
nutrition  and  application  to  the  preventative  and  therapeutic  care  of  man  in  a 
health-team  approach.  Clinical  and  community  experiences.  Three  lecture  hours 
and  two  laboratory  hours  per  week,  spring.  Anderson;  staff. 

NUTR  140  READING  IN  NUTRITION  (1-6).  Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor.  Reading 
and  tutorial  guidance  in  special  areas  of  nutrition  such  as  international  nutrition 
and  nutrition  and  population.  Fall,  spring,  and  summer.  Staff 

NUTR  150  CELL  BIOLOGY  (4).  Prerequisites,  a  course  each  in  biochemistry  and  physiology 
or  permission  of  instructor.  A  review  of  the  general  structure  and  function  of  the 
cell.  Chemistry  and  metabolism  of  carbohydrates,  proteins,  lipids,  vitamins  and 
minerals.  Endocrine  and  nervous  integration  of  cellular  mechanisms.  Four  lecture 
hours  per  week,  fall.  Anderson,  Switzer. 

NUTR  151  CELL  BIOLOGY  LABORATORY  (3).  Prerequisites,  concurrent  registration  in 
NUTR  1 50.  A  laboratory  course  designed  to  acquaint  students  with  the  equipment 
and  theory  of  modern  biochemical  and  biophysical  methods  used  in  nutrition 
research.  Six  laboratory  hours  per  week,  fall.  Anderson,  Switzer. 

NUTR  153  FOOD  PRODUCTION,  PROCESSING  AND  PREPARATION  (3).  Prerequisite, 
NUTR  50  or  equivalent.  Sources  and  properties  of  nutrients;  factors  affecting  their 
supply  and  availability.  Methods  of  food  handling  and  preparation.  Meal  planning 
and  family  food  budgeting.  Two  lecture  hours  and  two  seminar  hours  per  week, 
fall,  spring.  Nordsiek;  staff. 

NUTR  154  HUMAN  NUTRITION  (3).  Prerequisites,  NUTR  50  or  equivalent  and  a  course  in 
Biochemistry  or  permission  of  instructor.  A  second  level  course  in  human  nutrition 
which  deals  with  nutrient  requirements  in  relation  to  specific  cellular  needs  and 
mechanisms.  Structrural  and  metabolic  aspects  of  carbohydrates,  lipids,  proteins, 
vitamins  and  minerals.  Three  lecture  hours  per  week,  spring.  Bazzarre. 

NUTR  1 55  INTRODUCTION  TO  COMMUNITY  NUTRITION  (3).  Prerequisites,  NUTR  50,  NUTR 
150  or  equivalent  and  NUTR  154.  The  functions  of  the  nutritionist  in  the  communi- 
ty, including  an  assessment  of  nutritional  needs  and  an  examination  of  existing 
food  and  nutrition  programs  and  services  and  their  relationship  to  other  health 
and  social  programs.  Occasional  field  trips  to  agencies.  Four  seminar  hours  per 
week,  spring.  Staff. 

NUTR  157  THERAPEUTIC  NUTRITION  (3).  Prerequisites,  NUTR  1 50  or  equivalent.  A  study  of 
the  relationship  of  diet  to  diseases  of  man  and  of  dietary  intervention  in  the 
prevention  and/or  treatment  of  these  conditions.  Two  lecture  hours  and  two 
seminar  hours  of  clinical  demonstrations  per  week,  spring.  Thomas. 
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NUTR  202  NUTRITIONAL  BIOCHEMISTRY  (3).  A  review  of  recent  developments  in  nutri- 
tional science.  Designed  to  acquaint  students  with  laboratory  procedures  in  nutri- 
tional biochemistry  and  physiology,  including  the  identification  and  measurement 
of  nutrients  and  their  metabolites  in  foods,  tissues,  and  body  fluids.  Human  and 
animal  experiments  in  nutrition.  Six  laboratory  hours  per  week,  fall,  spring.  Edo- 
zien,  Anderson,  Switzer. 

NUTR  204  NUTRITION  AND  HUMAN  HEALTH  (3).  A  critical  review  of  human  nutritional 
requirements  and  the  relation  of  diet  to  human  health  and  well  being.  Topics  for 
discussion  will  include  dietary  requirements,  food  habits  and  their  determinants, 
the  politics  of  food,  national  and  international  nutrition  problems,  the  food-people 
equation,  nutrition  of  the  future,  nutrition  in  relation  to  regulation  of  metabolism, 
reproduction,  growth  and  development,  morbidity  and  mortality,  deficiency  dis- 
eases, obesity,  dental  health,  and  chronic  degenerative  diseases.  Two  lecture 
hours  and  two  seminar  hours  per  week,  spring.  Edozien. 

NUTR  205  COMMUNITY  NUTRITION  (3).  This  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  students  with 
the  roles  and  functions  of  the  nutritionist  in  community  health  and  to  assist  them, 
through  classroom  work  and  practical  experience  in  the  community,  to  acquire 
the  basic  knowledge  and  skills  required  to  perform  these  functions.  Four  seminar 
hours  and  concurrent  field  work  per  week,  fall.  Wight. 

NUTR  206      FOOD  HABITS:  DETERMINANTS  AND  TECHNIQUES  FOR  MODIFICATION  (3). 

This  course  will  review  the  psychological,  sociological  and  cultural  determinants 
of  food  habits  including  both  normal  and  abnormal  patterns.  Attention  will  be  paid 
to  those  attitudes  towards  food  actually  encountered  in  the  field.  A  critical  review 
of  materials  and  methods  used  for  nutrition  education  including  approaches  for 
individuals  and  various  age  and  interest  groups.  Development  and  use  of  effective 
teaching  aids.  Methods  of  evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  education  programs. 
Two  lecture  hours  and  two  hours  of  seminar  or  laboratory  sessions  per  week, 
spring.  Staff. 

NUTR  208  NUTRITION  PROGRAMS  AND  SERVICES  (3).  This  course  isdesigned  to  illustrate 
the  need,  planning,  delivery  and  evaluation  of  community  nutrition  programs  and 
services.  Each  student  will  be  required  to  make  an  in-depth  study  of  the  applica- 
tion of  the  principles  of  program  planning  and  evaluation  to  meeting  the  needs  of  a 
high-risk  group  such  as  mothers  and  infants,  the  chronically  ill  and  aging  or  the 
handicaDDed.  Four  hours  of  seminar  and  concurrent  field  work  each  week,  spring. 
Bryan,  Brannon,  Wight. 

NUTR  210  ADVANCED  NUTRITION  (3).  Prerequisite,  NUTR  150.  Experimental  evidence  is 
examined  in  relation  to  current  understanding  of  the  nutritional  requirements  of 
man  throughout  the  life  cycle.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  effects  of  diet  on  cellular 
metabolism.  Three  lecture  hours  per  week,  fall.  Bazzarre;  staff. 

NUTR  211  METHODS  OF  ADVANCED  NUTRITION  (3).  Prerequisite,  NUTR  150  or  co- 
requisite  of  NUTR  210.  Advanced  laboratory  methods  and  techniques  in  nutrition 
will  be  examined.  Topics  included  are  the  determination  of  protein  synthesis  and 
turnover  with  radiotracers,  blood  lipids,  vitamins,  hormones,  and  minerals.  Six 
laboratory  hours  per  week,  fall.  Bazzarre;  staff. 

NUTR  21 2  NUTRITIONAL  ASSESSMENT  (3).  This  course  develops  the  theory  and  rationale 
of  nutritional  assessment  of  individuals  and  communitieswith  various  techniques 
including  clinical,  anthropometric,  dietary  and  laboratory  methods.  Emphasis  is 
given  to  experimental  design.  Two  lecture  hours  and  two  laboratory  hours  per 
week,  spring.  Edozien,  Switzer. 

PROBLEM  IN  NUTRITION.  (1-6).  Prerequisite,  permission  of  the  instructor.  A 
course  for  students  who  wish  to  makeastudy  of  some  special  problem  in  nutrition. 
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Lectures,  seminars  and/or  laboratory  work  according  to  the  special  area  under 
study.  Fall,  spring,  and  summer.  Staff. 
NUTR  250     CLINICAL  NUTRITION  PRACTICE  (6).  Prerequisites,  NUTR  157  or  equivalent. 

Students  are  assigned  to  a  medical  facility  where,  under  supervision  of  registered 
dietitians,  they  participate  in  nutritional  care  of  patients.  Forty  hours  per  week  for 
twelve  weeks,  fall,  spring,  and  summer.  Thomas. 

NUTR  251  FIELD  EXPERIENCE  (1-6).  Students  are  assigned  to  a  local  or  district  health 
department  orother  appropriate  agency  for  six  to  eight  weeks  of  supervised  field 
experience.  Field  fee  $450.00.  An  abridged  report  of  activities  undertaken  during 
this  period  is  required.  Studentsmustconsulttheirfaculty  advisors forguidelines 
in  preparing  the  report.  Those  who  wish  to  do  so  may  submit  an  extended  report  in 
lieu  of  a  master's  thesis.  Fall,  spring,  and  summer.  Staff  and  field  preceptors. 

NUTR  340  SEMINAR  IN  NUTRITION  (1-6).  Prerequisites,  a  minimum  of  one  year  of  graduate 
work  in  nutrition  and  permission  of  the  instructor.  Seminars  and/or  laboratory 
work,  according  to  the  special  area  understudy.  Two  or  more  hours  per  week,  fall, 
spring,  and  summer.  Staff. 

NUTR  355  ADVANCED  COMMUNITY  NUTRITION  PRACTICE  (3)  Prerequisites,  NUTR  205 
and  208,  or  permission  of  instructor.  Development  of  skills,  techniques  and  com- 
petencies in  the  planning  and  delivery  of  community  nutrition  services  in  a  health 
or  other  appropriate  agency  under  the  direction  of  a  faculty  preceptor.  Six  labora- 
tory hours  per  week,  fall,  spring,  summer.  Staff. 

NUTR  390  NUTRITION  RESEARCH  (1-9).  Individual  arrangements  may  be  made  by  the  stu- 
dent to  spend  part  or  all  of  his  time  in  supervised  investigation  of  selected 
problems  in  nutrition.  Four  or  more  laboratory  or  field  hours  a  week,  fall,  spring, 
and  summer.  Staff. 

NUTR  391  NUTRITION  RESEARCH  SEMINAR  (1  -3).  Students  registered  for  NUTR  390  shall 
present  at  least  one  formal  seminar  each  term  on  some  aspect  of  their  research 
project  (community  or  laboratory).  Two  or  more  hours  per  week,  spring.  Staff. 

NUTR  393      MASTER'S  THESIS  (0).  Fall,  spring,  and  summer.  Staff. 

NUTR  400     GENERAL  REGISTRATION  (0) 


DEPARTMENT  OF  PARASITOLOGY 
AND  LABORATORY  PRACTICE 


PALP  131  PARASITISM  AND  HUMAN  DISEASE  (2).  A  course  consisting  of  lectures,  de- 
monstrations, and  laboratory  work  given  as  an  introduction  to  the  principles  of 
infectious  diseases.  One  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  a  week,  fall.  Goulson. 

PALP  134  HUMAN  PARASITOLOGY  (4).  Prerequisite,  permission  of  the  instructor.  Lectures, 
demonstrations,  and  laboratory  work  on  the  most  common  animal  parasites  of 
man  with  special  emphasis  on  their  life  cycles,  host  responses,  and  laboratory 
diagnosis.  Two  lecture  and  four  laboratory  hours  a  week,  fall.  Larsh,  Weatherly, 
Goulson. 

PALP  140,      PROBLEMS  IN  PARASITOLOGY  (1  or  more).  A  course  for  students  who  wish  to 
141      make  an  intensive  study  of  some  special  problem  in  human  parasitology.  Two  or 
more  hours  a  week,  fall  and  spring.  Staff. 
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142,      PROBLEMS  IN  PUBLIC  HEALTH  LABORATORY  PRACTICE  (1  or  more)  A  course 
143      for  students  who  wish  to  make  an  intensive  study  of  some  special  problem  in  the 
laboratory  field.  Two  or  more  hours  a  week,  fall  and  spring.  Staff. 

150  PUBLIC  HEALTH  BACTERIOLOGY  (3).  Prerequiste,  permission  of  the  instructor. 
Lectures  and  laboratory  studies  of  the  human  pathogenic  bacteria  and  fungi  with 
particularemphasison  those  submitted  to  public  health  laboratories  for  complete 
identification.  One  lecture  and  four  laboratory  hours  a  week,  fall.  Read. 

151  PUBLIC  HEALTH  VIROLOGY  (3).  Prerequisites,  PALP  1 50  and  permission  of  the 
instructor.  Lectures  and  laboratory  studies  on  isolation  and  identification 
techniques.  Two  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  a  week,  spring.  Read. 

230  THE  NATURE  OF  PARASITISM  (3).  Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor.  A  con- 
sideration of  such  factors  as  the  influence  of  external  and  internal  environments 
on  parasites,  effects  of  parasites  on  their  hosts,  parasite  functional  morphology, 
nutrition,  reproduction,  and  development.  Three  lecture  hours  a  week,  spring. 
Weatherly. 

232  PARASITOLOGICAL  METHODS  (4).  Prerequisite,  PALP  134.  An  introduction  to 
research  methods  employed  in  the  laboratory  studies  of  various  protozoan  and 
helminth  parasites.  Two  lecture  and  four  laboratory  hours  a  week,  spring. 
Goulson,  Weatherly. 

233  MALARIOLOGY  (3).  Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor.  Lectures,  demonstra- 
tions, and  laboratory  devoted  to  the  study  of  malaria  in  man  and  mosquito.  The 
biology  and  classification  of  mosquitos  are  also  considered.  Two  lecture  and  two 
laboratory  hours  a  week,  fall.  Hendricks. 

234  MEDICAL  ENTOMOLOGY  (3).  Prerequisites,  Zoology  1 1  and  PALP  134,  or  equiva- 
lents. Lectures,  demonstrations,  and  laboratory  studies  on  the  insects,  ticks, 
mites,  and  other  arthropods  that  transmit  and/or  cause  diseases  of  man.  Methods 
of  identifying  these  forms  are  emphasized  in  the  laboratory.  Two  lecture  and  two 
laboratory  hours  a  week,  spring.  Hendricks. 

235,      PROBLEMS  IN  PUBLIC  HEALTH  LABORATORY  METHODOLOGY  (1  or  more) 
236      Prerequisites,  PALP  142  or  143,  and  permission  of  the  instructor.  Two  or  more 
hours  a  week,  fall,  and  spring.  Larsh. 

250  PUBLIC  HEALTH  LABORATORY  METHODS  I  (2)  Prerequisite,  permission  of  the 
instructor.  Lectures  and  seminars  pertaining  to  current  diagnostic  techniques  in 
Public  Health  Bacteriology  and  Mycology.  One  lecture  and  two  seminar  hours  a 
week,  fall.  Chaffee. 

251  PUBLIC  HEALTH  LABORATORY  METHODS  II  (5)  Prerequisite,  permission  of  the 
instructor.  Lectures,  demonstration  and  laboratory  work  on  the  most  important 
microbiological  diagnostic  procedures,  e.g.,  immunoserology,  used  in  the  mod- 
ern public  health  laboratory.  Two  lecture  and  six  laboratory  hours  a  week,  spring. 
Chaffee. 

260  PUBLIC  HEALTH  LABORATORY  MANAGEMENT  (2).  Prerequisite,  permission  of 
instructor.  A  study  of  the  broad  responsibilities  and  activities  of  the  public  health 
laboratory,  its  relations  to  other  divisions  of  the  Health  Department  and  its  role  in 
comprehensive  health  planning.  One  lecture  and  two  seminar  hours  a  week,  fall. 
Maddry. 

261  PUBLIC  HEALTH  LABORATORY  MANAGEMENT  II  (3).  Prerequisite,  permission 
of  the  instructor.  A  continuing  study  in  depth  of  the  responsibilities  and  activities 
of  the  public  health  laboratory.  Two  lecture  and  two  seminar  hours  per  week, 
spring.  Okey. 
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PALP  331  SEMINAR  IN  PARASITOLOGY  (1 ).  Prerequisite,  permission  of  staff.  Discussion  of 
selected  topics  in  Parasitology.  One  seminar  hour  a  week,  spring.  Staff. 

PALP  333  SEMINAR  IN  PUBLIC  HEALTH  LABORATORY  PRACTICE  (1).  Prerequisite,  per- 
mission of  staff.  Discussion  of  selected  topics  in  the  public  health  laboratory  field. 
One  seminar  hour  a  week,  spring.  Staff. 

PALP  334,     RESEARCH  IN  PARASITOLOGY  (2  or  more).  Open  to  advanced  students  only. 
335      Four  or  more  laboratory  hours  a  week,  to  be  arranged,  fall  and  spring.  Larsh, 
Goulson,  Hendricks,  Weatherly,  Chaffee. 

PALP  336,     RESEARCH  IN  PUBLIC  HEALTH  LABORATORY  METHODOLOGY  (2  or  more). 
337      Open  to  advanced  students  only.  Four  or  more  laboratory  hours  a  week,  to  be 
arranged,  fall  and  spring.  Larsh,  Weatherly,  Chaffee,  Read,  Goulson. 

PALP  393     MASTER'S  THESIS  (3-6).  Fall  and  spring.  Staff. 

PALP  394     DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION  (3-9).  Fall  and  spring.  Staff. 

PALP  400     GENERAL  REGISTRATION  (0). 


DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING 


PHNU  140,     READINGS  IN  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING  (1-4).  Prerequisites  to  be  ar- 
141,     ranged  with  the  faculty.  A  course  for  students  in  public  health  nursing.  Reading 
142      and  tutorial  guidance  in  a  selected  area  of  public  health  nursing  or  mental  health. 
Two  or  more  hours  per  week,  fall,  spring,  and  summer.  Staff. 

PHNU  174  INSTRUCTIONAL  METHODOLOGIES  FOR  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING  EDUCA- 
TION OR  PRACTICE  (3).  Permission  of  instructor.  This  course  is  designed  to 
provide  learning  experiences  in  the  planning,  producing  and  evaluating  of  in- 
structional materials  pertinent  to  public  health  nursing  education  or  practice. 
Examples  of  the  following  formats  to  be  explored  are:  slide,  audiotape,  video  tape 
recording,  gaming  and  simulation.  Supplies  and  materials  will  cost  each  student 
approximately  $25.00.  Two  seminar  and  four  laboratory  hours  a  week,  fall,  spring, 
and  summer.  Brown. 

PHNU  180  READINGS  IN  OCCUPATIONAL  HEALTH  NURSING  (1  or  more).  A  course  for 
students  in  occupational  health  nursing.  Reading  and  tutorial  guidance  in  a 
selected  area  of  occupational  health  nursing.  Two  or  more  hours  per  week,  fall, 
spring,  and  summer.  (Not  to  be  offered  in  1977-1978.) 

PHNU  181  OCCUPATIONAL  HEALTH  NURSING  I  (3)  Prerequisite,  experience  in  occupa- 
tional health  nursing  or  permission  of  instructor.  This  course  is  concerned  with 
factors  influencing  the  development  of  occupational  health  nursing  programs  on 
a  full-time,  part-time,  or  selective  service  basis.  Consideration  will  be  given  to  the 
general  and  special  health  services  required  because  of  potential  health  problems 
within  the  work  environment  or  inherent  health  problems  in  theemployed  popula- 
tion. An  opportunity  will  be  provided  to  identify  areas  requiring  greater  indepth 
study  and  to  explore  the  expanding  role  of  the  occupational  health  nurse.  Six 
hours  a  week,  fall.  (Not  to  be  offered  in  1977-1978.) 

PHNU  193  INNOVATION  AND  CHANGE  IN  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING  (3).  Analysis  of 
selected  factors  and  approaches  considered  in  innovation  and  change.  These 
include  the  various  alternatives  involved  and  educational  approaches  that  affect 
innovation  and  change  in  public  health  nursing.  Six  laboratory  hours  a  week,  fall, 
spring,  or  summer.  Talbot;  staff. 
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PHILOSOPHY  AND  PRINCIPLES  OF  SUPERVISION  (3).  For  public  health  nursing 
students  or  permission  of  instructor.  Consideration  is  given  to  the  philosophy, 
principles  and  methods  of  supervision  in  the  field  of  public  health  nursing  with 
emphasis  on  the  supervisor's  responsibility  for  improving  health  services  through 
the  professional  development  of  staff.  Two  lectures  and  two  seminar  hours  a  week, 
spring.  Cline,  Talbot. 

COMMUNITY  NURSING  SERVICE  ADMINISTRATION  I  (3).  Prerequisite,  permis- 
sion of  instructor.  Analysis  of  patterns  of  organization  of  public  health  nursing 
services  and  relationships  to  the  medical  care  system.  Consideration  of  the  role  of 
nursing  administrator  in  various  types  of  organizations.  Special  emphasis  on 
relationships  with  other  disciplines,  lay  groups,  and  other  organizations,  official, 
voluntary,  and  combination  agencies  at  local,  state  and  federal  level.  Analysis  of 
role  in  various  organizations.  Consideration  of  above  in  context  of  social  change. 
Two  lecture  and  two  seminar  hours  a  week,  spring.  Nelson. 

201  FOUNDATIONS  FOR  MENTAL  HEALTH  PRACTICE  (MHCH  201 )  (2).  Permission  of 
instructor.  Exploration  of  problems,  issues,  services,  and  needs  in  the  field  of 
mental  health;  implications  for  mental  health  education  and  roles.  Three  hours  a 
week,  fall.  Cline. 

202  FOUNDATIONS  FOR  MENTAL  HEALTH  PRACTICE  (MHCH  202)  (3).  Permission  of 
instructor.  A  continuation  of  201,  with  participation  in  community  mental  health 
programs;  relevant  concepts  and  theories  from  the  behavioral  sciences;  role 
delineation.  Two  lecture,  two  seminars  hours  per  week,  spring.  Cline. 

FOUNDATIONS  FOR  MENTAL  HEALTH  PRACTICE  (MHCH  203)  (2).  Permission  of 
instructor.  A  continuation  of  202;  continued  involvement  in  community  mental 
health  programs,  emphasis  on  evaluation,  research.  Four  hours  a  week,  summer. 
Cline. 

CHILD  HEALTH  ASSESSMENT  AND  CARE  (MHCH  21 5)  (3  or  more).  Permission  of 
instructor.  Course  emphasizes  theoretical,  conceptual  and  practice  bases  funda- 
mental to  assessment  of  infants  and  young  children  in  community  settings.  Focus 
is  upon  wellness  care.  Emphasizes  development  of  assessment  knowledge  and 
skills  within  the  framework  of  individual  and  family  development.  Two  lecture,  two 
seminar,  and  variable  laboratory  hours  per  week,  spring.  Stocking. 

MATERNAL  HEALTH  AND  FAMILY  PLANNING:  ASSESSMENT  AND  CARE 

(MHCH  216)  (3  or  more).  Permission  of  instructor.  Emphasizes  theoretical,  con- 
ceptual, practice  bases  fundamental  to  assessment  and  care  of  women  in 
childbearing  years.  Focuses  on  nursing  and  complementary  care  in  community 
settings.  Two  lecture,  two  seminar  and  two  or  more  laboratory  hours  per  week, 
spring.  Wheeler. 

CHILD  HEALTH:  NURSING  INTERVENTION  (MHCH  217)  (1  or  more).  Permission 
of  instructor.  For  nurses  with  appropriate  theoretical  and  experiential 
backgrounds  in  child  health  and  development.  Emphasis  is  on  nursing  practice 
with  infants,  young  children  and  their  families  in  various  community  settings  in 
North  Carolina.  Provides  opportunity  for  synthesis  of  knowledge  and  skill  in  child 
health  assessment,  appropriate  decision  making  regarding  care  and  application 
of  this  knowledge  to  planning  for  nursing  services  in  community  settings.  Variable 
laboratory  hours  per  week,  spring,  summer,  fall  (with  permission  of  instructor). 
Stocking. 

MATERNAL  HEALTH  AND  FAMILY  PLANNING:  NURSING  INTERVENTION 

(MHCH  218)  (1  or  more).  Permission  of  instructor.  For  nurses  with  theoretical, 
experiential  backgrounds  in  maternal  health,  family  planning.  Emphasizes  as- 
sessment, care  decisions,  and  applications  to  planning  in  pertinent  community 
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settings.  Two  or  more  laboratory  hours  per  week,  spring,  summer,  fall  (with  faculty 
permission).  Wheeler. 

PHNU  237  MENTAL  HEALTH  AND  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING  (2).  Mental  health  and  other 
behavioral  concepts  are  utilized  with  family  case  material  for  the  study  of  health 
maintenance;  prevention  and  treatment  of  emotional-social  dysfunction.  Spring. 
Cline  (Not  to  be  offered  in  1977-1978.) 

PHNU  240,      PROBLEMS  IN  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING  (1-4).  Prerequisite,  PHNU  299  or 
241,     the  equivalent  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  A  course  for  students  in  public 
242      health  nursing.  Students  will  make  an  intensive  study  of  some  special  problem  in 
public  health  relevant  to  public  health  nursing.  The  study  will  result  in  a  paper 
which  demonstrates  the  application  of  research  principles.  Fall,  spring,  and  sum- 
mer. Staff. 

PHNU  255  CONSULTATION:  A  PUBLIC  HEALTH  METHOD  (MHCH  255)  (2).  Delineates  skills, 
problems,  and  potential  of  consultation.  Role,  functions,  process,  and  relation- 
ships in  consultation  are  analyzed  with  attention  to  utilization  of  this  knowledge  in 
special  fields  of  interest.  Spring  and  summer.  Cline. 

PHNU  271  PRACTICUM  IN  TEACHING  COMMUNITY  HEALTH  NURSING  (3-6).  Permission  of 
instructor.  Supervised  experience  involved  in  teaching  community  health  nursing  to 
students  at  the  undergraduate  level.  Problems  related  to  curriculum,  organization,  and 
faculty  roles  will  be  explored  under  faculty  direction.  Field  fee,  $300.00.  Two  biweekly 
seminar  and  eight  laboratory  hours  per  week,  fall,  spring.  Mclntyre. 

PHNU  272  INSTRUCTIONAL  APPROACHES  IN  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING  (3).  Permission 
of  instructor.  Educational  issues  involved  in  preparation  for  public  health  nursing 
practice  and  education.  Study  and  evaluation  of  public  health  —  community 
nursing  content  in  nursing  curricula.  Strategies  of  instructional  approaches  in- 
volving innovation  and  change.  Three  lecture  hours  a  week,  fall  and  spring. 
Mclntyre. 

PHNU  281  OCCUPATIONAL  HEALTH  NURSING  II  (3).  Prerequisite,  PHNU  1 81 .  Continuation 
of  Occupational  Health  Nursing  I.  During  this  course  consideration  will  be  given  to 
the  leadership  roles  in  occupational  health  nursing  and  to  factors  influencing  the 
organization,  implementation  and  evaluation  of  occupational  health  nursing  pro- 
grams. Six  hours  a  week,  spring.  (Not  to  be  offered  in  1977-1978.) 

PHNU  282  PROBLEMS  IN  OCCUPATIONAL  HEALTH  NURSING  (3  or  more).  Prerequisites, 
PHNU  181  and  BIOS  100  or  the  equivalent.  A  course  for  students  majoring  in 
occupational  health  nursing.  Students  will  make  an  intensive  study  of  some 
special  problems  in  occupational  health  relevant  to  occupational  health  nursing. 
The  study  will  result  in  a  paper  which  demonstrates  the  application  of  research 
principles.  Hours  to  be  arranged,  fall,  spring,  and  summer.  (Not  to  be  offered  in 
1977-1978.) 

PHNU  290  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING  SERVICES  (1).  For  non-nurse  graduate  students  in 
public  health.  The  course  provides  an  introduction  and  orientation  to  the  philoso- 
phy and  principles  of  public  health  nursing.  Emphasis  is  given  to  supervision  and 
administration  of  public  health  nursing  services.  Current  practices,  trends  and 
problems  in  public  health  nursing  are  explored  in  light  of  the  multidiscipline 
approach  to  community  health  programs.  Two  seminar  hours  a  week,  spring. 
Talbot. 

PHNU  291  PLANNING  COMMUNITY  NURSING  SERVICES  I  (3).  Corerequisites,  EPID  160, 
BIOS  100,  or  permission  of  instructor.  Methods  of  assessment  of  community 
nursing  needs  including  collection  and  analysis  of  existing  data,  identification  of 
additional  data  needed  for  community  nursing  diagnosis  and  collection  of  theses 
data.  Six  hours  a  week,  fall.  Nelson;  staff. 
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PLANNING  COMMUNITY  NURSING  SERVICES  II  (3).  Prerequisites,  PHNU  291. 
Continuation  of  PHNU  291.  Identification  of  community  nursing  needs  based  on 
data  collected  and  analyzed  in  PHNU  291.  Consideration  will  be  given  to  the 
processes  involved  in  the  solution  of  identified  needs.  Six  hours  a  week,  spring. 
Nelson;  staff. 

296  ADVANCED  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING  PRACTICE  I  (3).  Exploration  of  concepts 
of  family  and  group  behavior  in  relation  to  family  health  and  illness.  Selected 
experiences  with  families  or  other  groups.  Analysis  of  case  material  and  the 
nursing  process.  Six  hours  a  week,  spring.  Cline. 

ADVANCED  SUPERVISION  IN  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING  (3).  Prerequisite, 
PHNU  197  or  equivalent.  For  graduate  students  in  public  health  nursing.  This 
course  includes  the  administrative  functions  of  the  supervisor,  concepts,  theories 
and  principles  of  administration  as  related  to  public  health  nursing  services. 
Program  planning  and  evaluation,  consultation  and  current  trends  in  public 
health  nursing  are  included.  One  lecture  and  four  seminar  hours  a  week,  summer. 
Cline,  Talbot. 

COMMUNITY  NURSING  SERVICE  ADMINISTRATION  II  (3).  Prerequisite,  permis- 
sion of  instructor.  Concepts  and  methods  of  administering  public  health  nursing 
services.  Consideration  will  be  given  to  community  structure,  assessment,  pro- 
gram planning,  priorities,  evaluation  of  services,  fiscal  management,  personnel 
management,  work  measurement,  time  and  cost  studies,  control  measures, 
records  and  reports.  This  course  coordinated  with  PHNU  396  and  field  experi- 
ence. Two  lecture  and  two  seminar  hours  a  week,  spring.  Nelson. 

RESEARCH  METHODS  IN  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING  (3).  Prerequisite,  BIOS  100 
or  the  equivalent.  Primarily  for  graduate  students  in  public  health  nursing.  Selec- 
tion of  the  research  problem,  development  of  the  research  design,  collection  and 
analysis  of  data  and  interpretation  of  results.  Students  will  develop  a  problem, 
collect  and  analyze  data  and  interpret  the  results.  Two  lecture  and  two  laboratory 
hours  a  week,  spring.  Mongeau,  Highriter. 

SEMINAR  IN  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING  (1).  Prerequisite,  permission  of  staff. 
Discussion  of  selected  topics  in  public  health  nursing.  Two  hours  a  week,  fall. 
Staff. 

FIELD  OBSERVATION  OF  NATIONAL  COMMUNITY  HEALTH  NURSING  SER- 
VICE (1).  Permission  of  instructor.  Orientation  to  national  agencies  in  the 
Washington,  D.C.  area  concerned  with  community  health  nursing  practice.  Super- 
vised visits  made  to  agencies  e.g.,  The  Division  of  Nursing,  HEW  and  Walter  Reed 
Army  Institute.  Field  fee  $150.00.  Five  full  consecutive  days  of  field  observations 
and  seminars.  Spring.  Robinson.  (Course  enrollment  requires  no  less  than  10 
students.) 

RESEARCH  IN  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING  (1-4)   Prerequisites,  PHNU  299 
or  the  equivalent  and  permission  of  the  instructor.  Independent  research  under 
supervision.  Hours  to  be  arranged,  fall,  spring,  summer.  Staff. 
MASTER'S  THESIS  (3-9).  Fall,  spring  and  summer.  Staff. 

FIELD  PRACTICE  IN  COMMUNITY  HEALTH  NURSING  (3-9).  Permission  of  in- 
structor. Field  experience  in  community  health  nursing  practice.  Study  and  obser- 
vation of  selected  areas  related  to  students'  program  of  study.  For  example, 
occupational  health  nursing,  mental  health  nursing,  public  health  nursing.  Field 
fee  $450.00.  Fall,  spring,  summer.  Staff. 
GENERAL  REGISTRATION  (0). 
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